














ATHEISM. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





CqYELIGION and philosophy are both, by 
birth, Asiatic. Both originated at the 
cradle of the human race; both are as 

old as the race. Man, God, matter, mind, are 

objects of study common to both. True philos- 
ophy and true religion necessarily harmonize. 

In the Divine mind, philosophy and religion are 

one. In the human, they often apparently dis- 

agree. Their essence is the same, yet their 
forms, to finite conception, are wonderfully un- 
like. Their seeming affinities are those of 
light and darkness. Religion is faith, philoso- 
phy doubt ; religion assents, philosophy dissents; 
religion is affirmation, philosophy contradic- 
tion; religion constructs, philosophy destroys ; 
religion renders unquestioning homage to God 
in all the mechanism of matter and worlds; 
philosophy, like an inquisitive child, pulls all 

God’s works to pieces to see how they are made, 

searches after the hidden spring of life and 

motion, and endeavors. without scruple to com- 
prehend God himself. 

In early ages, the war of religions was that of 
many gods with one God. The war of philos- 
ophies has been over the question, God or no 
God. Religion is one of the necessities of hu- 
man life, as common to the race as food and air, 
habitations and clothing; philosophy is a lux- 
ury, the perquisite of gifted minds and favored 
ages. The religion of the world is inseparable 
from any part of its history. Philosophical eras 
are of rare occurrence, and separated by vast 
intervals. All nations have their religions ; 
and that race or nation is yet to be found in the 
records of history, or on the surface of the globe, 
that had no religion. Philosophizing nations, 


on the contrary, have been few, at the best; 
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and we have been told, in these latter days, that 
only two peoples have developed any thing like 
a system of philosophy, or any thing worthy of 
being called by the name of philosophy, since 
the foundation of time; namely, the ancient 
Greeks and the modern Germans. Patriarchs 
and kings, prophets and warriors, poets, priests, 
and lawgivers, all preceded philosophers. Rule 
and religion have been essential to all nations in 
alltimes. Hundreds of peoples, like the descend- 
ants of Abraham, have abounded in prophets, 
but never gave birth to a philosopher. Ifomer 
and Hesiod, Lycurgus, Draco, and Solon— 
Grecian poets and lawgivers—preceded the great 
age of Grecian philosophy. The beginnings 
of that philosophy were contemporaneous with 
the ending of Jewish prophecy. Yet the Greeks 
borrowed from the Jews no religious inspira- 
tion; the Jews imbibed from the Greeks none 
of the arts of subtle criticism. Centuries later, 
Christianity was indebted to Greece for a lan- 
guage in which to clothe its ideas; but it ab- 
sorbed none of the speculations which Rome, 
then at the height of her civilization, so freely 
imitated from her conquered and humbled pro- 
totype—Greece. 

It is a curious fact that the founders of the 
two great schools of Grecian philosophy were 
colonists, not natives of Greece proper. It is 
also curious that Grecian speculation originated 
in that part of Asia Minor where, centuries 
afterward, Christianity wrought its greatest 
works, and achieved its earliest triumphs. In 
the fifteenth verse of the twentieth chapter of 
Acts we read that Paul and his retinue, voy- 
aging from Greece to Syria (from Europe to 
Asia), arrived on a certain day at Samos, and 
the next came to Miletus. Six hundred years 
before, in the days of Jeremiah, this Miletus 
had given birth to Thales, the earliest of the 
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Greek philosophers, and the founder of the 
Ionic school; while Samos, near the same pe- 
riod, gave birth to the Italic school—the second 
great source of Grecian philosophy. Thus all 
philosophy was originally Ionian; and thus 
Asia, which gave Judea prophets, and Chris- 
tianily apostles, furnished to Greece a race of 
schoolmasters. Matter and mind were the 
great objects of the study and teachings of an 
illustrious line of great names, following each 
other in unbroken succession for three hundred 
years, from Thales of Miletus down to Socrates, 
Zeno, Plato, and Aristotle. The grand search of 
those early centuries was after the first principle 
of all things. One found it in water, another 
in fire, another in air, another in living atoms. 
One found the chief good in pleasure, another 
in self-denial, mortification, and abstinence. 
Socrates set himself to reform the youth of his 
day, and lost his life in his benevolent labors. 

Antisthenes and Diogenes arrayed themselves 
against the pride, luxury, and effeminacy of 
their times, and lived like hogs and dogs, to-the 
disgust of all beholders, to enforce their teach- 
ings by example. Heraclitus wept like Jere- 
miah over the vices of men; while Democritus 
played the clown, and laughed at follies he could 
neither reach nor cure. The divine Plato pur- 
sued the lofty ideal, Aristotle the real, and by 
his erudition, his severe and exact method, con- 
trolled the mind of Europe for eighteen centu- 
ries. To the common people of their day, all 
these great thinkers were atheists. Reason 
and cultivation led them to reject polytheism. 
While they outwardly conformed to the beliefs, 
worships, ceremonies, and sacrifices of their 
times, reflection convinced them of the absurd- 
ity of the polytheistic system, and taught them 
to ridicule the gods charactered and calendered 
in the current mythology. Thought and study 
brought these learned sages on to the same 
platform which the Jewish nation had occupied 
with unwavering fidelity from the beginning— 
monotheism. Later ages branded these Gre- 
cian scholars as atheists. Paul doubtless had 
them in mind where he says: “ When they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, but be- 
came vain in their imaginations, and their fool- 
ish heart was darkened.” 

The charge of atheism against these wise 
men of Greece is doubtless unjust. It is hardly 
substantiated by such of their writings as have 
come down to us; and probability is against the 
supposition that they passed, at a stride, from 
the worship of many gods to no god, while it is 
-in favor of the supposition that they exchanged 
belief in many gods for belief in one God. 
Shallow thinkers and loose reasoners substitute 





a thing for its tendencies, and call that atheism 
which only tends in that direction. Impartial 
readers will acquit these great ancients of the 
charge of teaching unmixed atheism. Their 
fault, if fault it was, was rather too much god 
than too little. Their contemporaries, Poets 
and people, found gods for every thing; they 
found God 7” every thing. 

It was simply just in Warburton, in his “ pj. 
vine Legation,” to call the four chief schools of 
antiquity—to-wit, the Pythagoric, the Platonic, 
the Peripatetic, and the Stoic—the Quaternion 
of Theists. So far from being atheists, the 
founders and supporters of the ancient schools 
were not even deists, in the modern sense of 
that term. They were theists, that is, believers 
in God ; they were monotheists, that is, believers 
in one God ; they were, some of them at least, pan- 
theists, that is, believers ina God diffused through 
all nature. Histories of Philosophy abound 
in extracts from the writings of these learned 
ancients, which show their belief and teachings. 
Let us note a few of these. Pythagoras, the 
stately founder of the Italic school, taught that 
God was the Universal Mind, diffused through 
all things, the source of all life, the cause of 
all motion, whose substance is like light, whose 
nature is like truth, who is incapable of pain, 
invisible, incorruptible, comprehensible only by 
mind. Cicero says that Pythagoras conceived 
God to be a soul pervading all nature, of which 
the human soul is a portion. Cicero interprets 
Pythagoras as a pantheist; but there is no 
atheism in these recorded teachings of the Sage 
of Samos and Crotona. 

Xenophanes, a pupil of Pythagoras, taught 
that God is one incorporeal, eternal being; 
like the universe, spherical in form; of the 
same nature as the universe, comprehending 
all things in himself, intelligent, pervading all 
things, and having no resemblance to human 
nature either in mind or body. Heraclitus 
taught an eternal, ever-living unity—an all-per- 
vading fire. Epicurus did not deny the exist- 
ence of superior powers, though his doctrineof 
fiery atoms militated directly against the agency 
of a supreme intelligence in the formation and 
government of the world. Plato honestly says, 
“It is a difficult thing to discover the nature of 
the Creator of the universe; and it would be 
impossible, and even impious, to expose the 
discovery to vulgar understandings.” With 
Plato, matter is an eternal and infinite principle. 
The principle opposed to matter is God. The 
existence of God is to be inferred from the 
marks of intelligence every-where visible. Of 
the nature of God, he taught that the Supreme 
Being is incorporeal, without beginning, end, or 
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change ; perceived only by mind. Parmenides, 
a disciple of Xenophanes, taught the eternity 
of the universe, and the existence of an all-per- 
vading, all-animating principle, which he called 
God. Aristotle held that nature is a great ma- 
chine, the first spring of which is Deity. The 
essential nature of Deity is cause. Its effect is 
eternal; cause is also eternal. Anaxagoras has 
the credit of separating God from the universe, 
and of holding that Deity is an incorporeal 
intelligence, independent of matter. 

Such were the ideas of these Greek pro- 
fessors, the last of whom had ceased to live three 
centuries before Paul taught Jewish monotheism 
and Christian ethics in the same cities where 
they had practiced polytheism and preached 
pantheism. Their principles may have been 
atheistic, but we believe them innocent of any 
design to inculcate atheism. 
philosophers was infinitely better than the gods 
of the common people. Polytheism itself is a 
form of atheism. Its influence is even more 
degrading. There was hardly a vice practiced 
among the ancients for which they could not offer 
the example of some god, by way of excuse or 
palliation. Plato, in his “ Republic,” proposes 
to banish mythology on account of its corrupt- 
ing influences. Gieseler says: “As soon as 
schools of “philosophy were established in 
Greece, the Divine unity was distinctly ac- 
knowledged, and-morality established on a more 
worthy basis.” 


fastened themselves upon young Christianity, 
and generated many of those forms of specu- 
lative error with which the simplicity of the 
Christian system was soon corrupted. Our 
subject will not lead us to review the struggles 
of Christianity with speculative philosophy. 

We must pass on to consider our modern 
philosophical schools; some of which are 
founded so nearly on the basis of the ancient 
as to lead to the inquiry whether new ideas are 
possible in this world, and whether the ideas of 
the present time are any thing more than the 
repetition of the ideas of ages gone by. The 
moderns have certainly widened the basis of 
science and the arts. Material philosophy, as- 
tronomy, and practical mechanics, as treated 
by the moderns, are new sciences, though many 
of their facts and principles have been known 
for ages. The Reformation in religion was 
closely followed—or rather, perhaps, attended— 
by the resuscitation of art, and the revival of 
learning and philosophy. While the Pilgrims 
were laying the foundations of this nation, in 
1620, Bacon was restoring the inductive method 
in England, and Des Cartes laying out the basis 
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duced into Rome with Greek philosophy. Both | 
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of modern mental philosophy in France. Des 
Cartes set out with the principle to doubt every 
thing which he could not prove. Every body 
has heard of the way in which he proved his 
own existence: Cogito, ergo sum—I think, there- 
fore I exist. And every body has heard of the 
way in which later metaphysicians knocked the 
underpinning from this simple proposition— 
a proposition, by the way, which might as well 
have emanated from an unlettered clown as 
from a learned savant. 

Was Des Cartes an aiheist? 

He says, in his works: “Reason demon- 
strates the existence of a God from the very 
idea of the infinite. Substance, in the highest 
sense, belongs only to God. All corporeal sub- 
stance needs God for its existence.” 

Was Spinoza an atheist ? 

He says: “Religion is the love of God. God 
is the being absolutely infinite, the substance 
consisting of infinite attributes, the only self- 
existent, all thought and substance, the one 
sole existence.” 

Was Malebranche an atheist ? 

He says: “Idea is divine. We know only 
in God. Matter, soul, God, exist in circles "— 
“not concentric,” says Des Cartes—“in con- 
centric spheres,” says Malebranche. In prin- 
ciple, this philosopher was a theist; in tendency, 
like Spinoza, a pantheist; in nothing an atheist. 

Was Leibnitz, the great leader of the van of 
German philosophy, an atheist ? 

He teaches that God was the absolute, orig- 
inal, free being, from which ali others were 
generated. 

Was Wolff, his disciple, an atheist ? 

He insisted on the cosmological proofs of the 
existence of a God, yet said: “God can do 
whatever he wishes. He is omniscient.” 

Were Hume, Bolingbroke, Toland, Herbert, 
Collins, Shaftesbury, Wollaston, Mandeville, 
Morgan, Tindal, and other speculators of the 
last century, atheists? Deists they certainly 
were by profession. Their principles might 
have been atheistic in tendency; but atheists 
they were not, in the sense of direct denial 
of the existence of a Supreme Being. 

Thus, down to the middle of the last century, 
among heathens, Jews, and Christians, we have 
found no open and avowed atheism in the world. 
The declaration of Mersenne, contemporary of 
Des Cartes, that there were fifty thousand athe- 
ists in Paris in 1623, must have been relative. 
By atheism he must have meant irreligion, im- 
piety, skepticism generally—that flighty or bra- 
zen neglect of serious concerns that has ever 
characterized Europe’s gay and giddy metrop- 
olis. He could not have meant that this number 
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of Parisians, two centuries ago, denied, in set 
terms and for philosophical reasons, the ex- 
istence of a God. It is historically true that, a 
century later, absolute atheism began to find 
lodgment, and to take root, in France. 

To France, doubtless, belongs the honor of 
giving to mankind the first professors of this 
blighting creed. Buckle tells us, in the “Intro- 
duction to his History of Civilization,” that 
the first great work in which atheistical opinions 
were openly promulgated was the celebrated 
Encyclopedia, published in 1751. These opin- 
ions, during the last half of the eighteenth 
century, affected every department of French 
literature. Between 1758 and 1770, atheistical 
tenets rapidly gained ground. In 1770 was 
published the famous work, called “The Sys- 
tem of Nature.” Its popularity was immense. 
Voltaire, who wrote against it, says it was read 
by every body, by learned and ignorant, by men 
and by women. The views it contains are so 
clearly and methodically arranged that it has 
been called the “Code of Atheism.” Five years 
later—that is, at the breaking out of the Amer- 
ican Revolution—“ atheism had become the pre- 
vailing sentiment of all France.” “Atheism,” 
says Buckle, “was openly advocated by Condor- 
cet, D’Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, Lalande, 
La Place, Mirabeau, and St. Lambert.” In 1764, 
fourteen years before the declaration of Amer- 
ican independence, Hume met, at the house of 
Baron D’Holbach, a party of the most cele- 
brated Frenchmen then residing in Paris. 
The great Scotch skeptic raised a doubt as to 
the existence of an atheist, properly so called. 
“For his own part,” he said “he had never 
chanced to meet with one.” “You have been 
somewhat unfortunate,” replied D’Holbach, 
“but at the present moment you are sitting at 
table with seventeen of them.” Thus, in France, 
more than a century ago, the learned and the 
popular mind made but a single leap from 
Roman superstition to blank atheism. 

The destructive side of German rationalism 
has culminated in atheism, while the physical 
researches of modern times have reached athe- 
ism by the directly opposite road, in the Positive 
philosophy of Auguste Comte. 

Semler was the father of the destructive 
school of rationalists. It does not belong to 
our subject to trace the progress of this criti- 
cism from Semler, in the middle of the last 
century, to the publication of the “Life of 
Jesus,” by Strauss, in 1835. Nor can I pause 
to exhibit the philosophical systems of which 
rationalism was the religious outgrowth. 

Kant criticised all the ordinary modes of 
proving the existence of a God, and arrived at 








the conclusion that God, universe, and ming 
lie beyond the limit of all philosophical knowl. 
edge, and that we can not indulge the least 
hope of ever learning, by the help of specu. 
lation, whether or not there are beings that 
correspond to our ideas of such beings. 

Fichte sought for the absolute. This abso. 
lute is God—a being in himself, one and the 
same, without change or shadow of turning, 

Schleiermacher distinguished definitely the 
existence of the world from the existence of 
the absolute substance, which, with Spinoza, he 
called God. 

Chalybaus pronounces Schelling’s doctrine 
thoroughly pantheistic. He says God is the 
superabundant and absolutely free spirit, that 
soars above that wherein he is spirit. 

A rigid consequence of Hegel’s method js 
that the existence of a personal God is ad- 
mitted neither within nor without the universe, 
but is simply reduced to the knowledge of the 
human being. Strauss and Feuerbach, disci- 
ples of Hegel, pushed the speculations of the 
master to their utmost limits. 

The personality of God is not that of the in- 
dividual, but of the universal. The pantheism 
of Spinoza is the best solution of God’s exist- 
ence. “God,” says Strauss, “is not the per- 
sonal, but the infinite personifying of himself.” 
Feuerbach goes further, in his “Essence of 
Christianity:” “If my work,” he says, “is athe- 
istic, let it be remembered that atheism is the 
secret of religion itself;” “Religion is the 
dream of the human mind ;” “Christianity has 
long since vanished, not only from the reason, 
but from the life of mankind: nothing is left 
but the idea; “God is man, man is God ;” 
“ The divine being is the human being ;” “God 
is the absolute truth of man;” “God is the 
highest subjectivity of man ;” “To think is to 
be God ;” “ Love makes man God,—God, man ;” 
“God is the affirmation of human feeling ;” 
“The nature of man—that is, of the species— 
is God ;” “Man is nothing without God: God 
nothing without man;” “Man is the revealed 
God.” Quotations like these might be mul- 
tiplied. These will show how far modern phi- 
losophy has outstripped the ancient, and to 
what heights of atheism the abstruse specu- 
lations of abstract philosophers have risen. 
Men have analyzed God, and find him to be 
collective humanity; find him a being made out 
of man’s self. The entire system of worship is 
man’s worship of self. Faith, hope, and charity 
are man’s belief in self, expectations of self, 
love of self. All religion is resolved into intense 
human egotism. 

In the system of the great French philosopher, 
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M. Comte, humanity has three stages,—the 
mythological, the metaphysical, the positive. 
The mythological is man’s child-state ; the pos- 
itive belongs to mature manhood. Man is to 
believe what he can prove. Whether there is 
a God or not, is of no consequence to us, unless 
we can demonstrate his existence. If he come 
not within the circle of the sciences; if he elude 
the lenses of the telescope and microscope ; if he 
be not calculable by arithmetic, or measurable 
by geometry or fluxions, he is no concern of ours. 

Another favorite phase of speculation is the 
hypothesis of a God of law. The laws of the 
universe are God. The machinery is substi- 
tuted for the maker, the locomotive for the en- 
gineer ; the world is self-developed out of fire- 
mist ; man has descended, by natural generation, 
from the oyster and the monkey. Deity is 
eliminated from the universe. The Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation of the world by a personal 
God is ridiculed as the carpenter-theory of 
creation, and those agencies which British phi- 

_losophers have so long spoken of as second 
causes are elevated to the rank of prime 
‘agencies. 

Oken, the great Swiss naturalist, rivals Feuer- 
bach in his definitions of God. “Man is God 
wholly manifested.” ‘God has become man.” 
“Arithmetic is the truly absolute and Divine 
science.” ‘ Theology is arithmetic personified.” 
“For God to become real, he must appear un- 
der the form of a sphere—there is no other 
form for God.” “God manifesting, is an infi- 
nite sphere ; God is a rotating globe ; the world 
is God, rotating. Matter has no existence in 
itself Every thing is God, and without God 
there is absolutely nothing. Fire is the totality 
of ether, is God manifested in his totality. 
God, being in himself, is gravity. The world 
is the bi-central God; God the mono-central 
world.” 

One of the most marvelous transitions of. 
these shifting times is the passage of Germany, 
within the last thirty years, from rationalism to 
materialism. Germany, says Paul Janet, “has 
hitherto been the favored land of mysticism 
and idealism; its acquaintance with atheism 
had taken place only at the supper-parties of 
Frederick II, the majority of whose guests 
were French.” The Germans now send abroad 
the coarse system of philosophy which a cent- 
ury ago the French were diffusing, broadcast, 
throughout Europe. The Germans “ are weary 
of passing for a set of sentimental dreamers ; 
they want, in their turn, to fling a stone at soul, 
at God, at all old prejudices.” 

Doctor Biichner, “one of the most decided 
and popular adepts of the materialistic school, 





author of the book entitled ‘ Force and Matter,’ 
has dexterously grouped and worked out the 
recent theories of natural and physical science, 
so as to make them express, what they certainly 
do not contain, the demonstration of atheism.” 

After Hegel’s death, in 1832, “three differ- 
ent interpretations were given by his disciples 
to their master’s philosophy.” ‘“Theism, pan- 
theism, atheism, divided among themselves the 
inheritance of Hegel.” “Of these three frac- 
tions, the one which gave the greatest impulse 
to the public mind was the most radical.” “Its 
members established the two following points of 
doctrine, which have become so celebrated in 
Germany ; namely, that God is personal only in 
man, and that soul is immortal only in God; in 
other words, that neither God is personal, nor 
the soul immortal.” “ Man alone,” said Feuer- 
bach, “is the true Savior ;” “ Man alone is our 
God, our judge, our Redeemer.” His disciples 
went farther, and refused to acknowledge even 
that God-mankind and its worship, which they 
called “anthropolatry,” or the worship of man. 

Max Stirner attacked Feuerbach’s man-wor- 
ship as a superstition, an idolatry, and preached 
in its stead self-worship, or “autolatry :” “ Each 
one is to himself his own God;” “ Every man 
has a right to every thing.” 

Another disciple of the same school, Arnold 
Ruge, went to the extremest range of skepti- 
cism, “Atheism,” said he, “is still a religious 
system.” “The atheist is no more free than the 
Jew who eats a slice of ham. We must not 
struggle against religion; we must forget it.” 

The religious rage of these Germans is paral- 
leled only by that of the French atheists at the 
era of the Revolution. Janet calls it the “ fanat- 
icism of impiety.” The foundation of this new 
materialism is the axiom of Moleschott: “ With- 
out matter, no force ; without force, no matter ;” 
“ Thought is a secretion of the brain ;” “ With- 
out phosphorus, no thought;” “ Matter is 
eternal and infinite ;” “Its laws are universal 
and immutable ;” “The properties of matter 
are eternal as matter itself; “The laws of 
nature have never undergone the slightest 
change ;” “Miracles take place only for igno- 
rant people ;” “Savage hordes and unenlight- 
ened classes of society see miracles ; civilized 
ages, large cities, centers of unbelief and polite- 
ness, see no miracles ;” “ The heavens do not 
declare the glory of God; they only declare the 
glory of Newton and La Place;” “The days 
of creation are the insensible evolutions of 
continuous action;” “All life is from the sea.” 
Animate creation consists in the slow develop- 
ment of species on the Darwinian hypothesis, 
Generation is spontaneous. Nowhere visible 
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through the telescope or the natural eye, the 
generative process is sought for among the 
animalcules by the aid of the microscope ; and 
Huxley invites us to witness the creative process 
going on through the circulition of protoplasm, 
or the physical basis of life, in the minute, ciliary 
sting of the nettle. Huxley’s critics ask after 
the hidden Zzfe back of these operations of life ; 
ask after the source of life beyond and above 
the mantfestations of life; ask, in fine, after 
what the common mind calls “Creator” and 
“ God.” 

From numerous sources and from multitudes 
of books, we have thus condensed into brief 
compass the results of the studies of the great- 
est minds, the profoundest philosophers, in 
their search after God. Physicists and meta- 
physicists, it must be confessed, have made 
small progress in this direction during thou- 
sands of years. If Paul were to review the 
English, French, and German studies of this 
theme during the last two centuries, and com- 
pare them with the teachings of the Stoics and 
Epicureans whom he encountered at Athens, 
would he not write, as he then wrote, “ The 
world by wisdom knows not God?” Not one 
of the scienees of the day, material or imma- 
terial, physical or psychological—be it astron- 
omy, chemistry, natural philosophy, natural 
history, or metaphysics—has, as yet, thrown one 
single additional ray of light upon the great 
question, God or no God, of which mankind 
was not in possession ages before these sciences 
came into being. 

With a shrewd or profound interpretation of 
human nature that perpetually startles us into 
a belief in their divinity, those old Hebrew 
writings find three styles of atheists in the 
world, and the same number and styles exist in 
the world to-day: 

First. Atheists by over-wisdom. 
world by wisdom knew not God.” 

Second. Atheists by voluntary un-wisdom, 
“ did not like to retain God in their knowledge.” 

Third. Atheists by ignorance and incapacity. 
“The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God.” 

The two extremes, over-wisdom and under- 
wisdom, are rare. Belief in God is a natural 
instinct. It does not require a large amount of 
intelligence to render that faith distinctly palpa- 
ble. Hence the universality of the belief in a 
Supreme Being or beings, as already stated, 
among the lowest of the human tribes. Intel- 
lectual atheism is a disease, an abnormal con- 
dition of soul, induced by persistent effort to 
comprehend the incomprehensible. Atheism is 
mental monomania. It is soul-blindness, spir- 
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itual ophthalmia. “ God is light.” “The Most 
High dwelleth in light which no man can ap. 
proach unto.” The visual organs of the soul, 
like those of the body, are fitted for diffused 
light. We can glance at the sun shining in his 
strength in mid-heaven; but if we gaze directly 
into the burning orb of day our eye-sight is 
speedily extinguished. The effort after more 
light than the retina will bear, ends in quench- 
ing light altogether. Night and darkness are 
the penalty and portion of him who has the 
folly or temerity to fix his unshielded eye upon 
the unclouded sun; so the soul may not fix its 
curiously inquisitive regards upon God with im- 
punity. The great, unapproachable light-fount 
of the universe is far more consuming than the 
sun in the material heavens. God, like the 
natural sun, is best seen by casual glances at 
the heavens where he sits enthroned in splen- 
dors which are. night and darkness to human 
comprehension, and by the light diffused through 
creation from his burning throne. Suns and 
stars and worlds, and human intelligence, wis- 
dom, and glory, are but the reflections of God. 
The God-light, softened to finite vision, fills the 
universe; yet men “love darkness rather than 
light,” in their ignorance, viciousness, or pride 
of intellect. A glance at the universe fills the 
unsophisticated mind with an overwhelming 
sense of the Divine existence and presence. 
Studying the Divine essence, dwelling on the 
Infinite Mind as an object of scientific specu- 
lation and research, brings no light to native 
faith, and often ministers doubt and darkness. 

To the common mind, atheism is abhorrent. 
Materialism is not necessarily atheism; but it 
is often, perhaps always, confounded with it, 
and it is equally dreaded. Atheism may be 
safely left to work its own cure. If it is im- 
possible for believers to prove the existence 
of a God to the satisfaction of speculative 
minds, it is equally impossible for learned 
scientists to prove that a God does not exist. 
As the human mind is constructed, all its in- 
stincts, intuitions, and reasonings lead it back- 
ward and upward to a gigantic, ever-present, 
overshadowing something —be it law, cause, 
fate, chance, force, attraction, aggregate hu- 
manity, or any one of the score of names by 
which that awful something has been called, 
and of which atheists, in their vocabulary, 
books, speeches, and reasonings, never get rid of. 
Mankind at large regard the teachings of spec- 
ulative metaphysicians as a mass of unfathom- 
able folly, useless in practice, and destructive 
in results. If atheism be true, all those moral 
distinctions that are founded in a divine moral 
law are swept away, and man relapses into a 
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mere animal; and the fact that his upper ex- 
tremities, as was assumed by Helvetius, are 
split into fingers instead of being paws or hoofs, 
and that he walks upright instead of groveling 
on his belly or going on all fours, is mere mat- 
ter of accident or blind chance. If there be 
no God, there is no law but the dictate of hu- 
man selfishness; no conscience but human 
jealousy of its own rights; no faith but that of 
man in himself; no love but what centers in 
man’s own person. 

In one of his chapters, Feuerbach develops 
the contradictions between faith and love, and 
shows the utter antagonism of these two great 
principles, the unsubstantial foundation and 
the crumbling superstructure of these two great 
pillars, the Jachin and Boaz of the Christian 
religion. It is due to the natural conservatism 
of humanity that atheistic teachings do not 
produce, in the individual and society, the most 
‘disastrous results. It is only by living like 
Christians while they preach like infidels, that 
Voltaire, Strauss, Kant, and others, are saved 
from being personal illustrations of fearful 
tendencies of their disintegrating doctrines. 

At the best, atheism is destructive. It can 
never lay the foundation of any positive belief. 
At the best, it is cold negation. Men prefer 
the living and constructive. An old house, and 
a rickety, is better than no shelter at all. If it 
afford only decent protection from the elements, 
men owe no thanks to him who pulls it down 
about their ears, endangering skulls with falling 
brickbats, and filling mouth and eyes with 
choking, blinding dust, while he does nothing 
toward providing more safe, elegant, and com- 
modious accommodations. Atheism proposes 
to destroy existing systems, and offers nothing 
to replace them. 

For long ages, in many climes, among pan- 
theists and polytheists, the Jews were ever in- 
tensely monotheistic. Skeptics have not failed 
to insist that their earliest name for the Creator, 
found in the account of the Mosaic cosmogony, 
is plural, and might be translated, “In the be- 
ginning, the gods created the heaven and the 
earth ;” and again, that the Jews regarded their 
Jehovah as only one among many gods, the 
special God and guardian of their nation, as 
Jupiter was of the Greeks and Romans. They 
have not failed to enlarge upon the anthropo- 
logical character of the God of the Old Testa- 
ment records, and to present the impossibility 
of such a God as the Jews worshiped ever 
having had an existence. Christians, notwith- 
standing their loud, earnest, and urgent procla- 
mations of the unity of God, are accused of 
substituting a tri-theon for a pantheon, and all 








their arguments in proof of the existence of a 
Divine First Cause are scouted as insufficient 
and ridiculous. Especially is the line of argu- 
ment pursued by Paley and his school—although 
it has the reputation of tacking originality, and 
of being German in origin ; the argument from 
mechanism and design—held by German meta- 
physicians to be particularly puerile and unsat- 
isfying. Hamilton and Mansel, following Kant, 
escape the difficulties of an effort at demonstra- 
tion by remanding God and his infinite attributes 
and designs to the regions of the “ unknowa- 
ble.” And thus it is that, down to the present 
time, “the world by wisdom knows not God.” 
“While the wicked, through the pride of his 
countenance, will not seek after God, God is 
not in all his thoughts ;” or, as it reads in the 
margin still more atheistically, “all his thoughts 
are, ‘There is no God.’ ” 

Wisdom and wickedness join hands to de- 
throne Deity and expel him from the universe 
and the control and government of things ; but 
the soul feels what the rushlight of human 
reason may fail to prove in set terms and log- 
ical propositions, that there is a God. Try as 
we will, we can not get rid of him; atheists 
can not get rid of him. In every fiber of our 
being we feel the sentiment put by Addison 
into the mouth of the heathen Cato: 

** That there is a power above us, 
all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works.”’ 

The sublimest saying of Jesus was, “ Have 
faith in God.” 

Isaac Taylor said of the Wesleyan Method- 
ists, that their most striking characteristic was 
their intense conviction of the “fatherhood of 
God.” In this they imitate Christ, whose per- 
petual language was, “Our Father,” “ My 
Father,” “Your Father,” “My God,” and 
“ Your God.” 

Doubtless the sublimest of all writings within 
the range of human literature, are the poetical 
descriptions of God by the poet-prophets of 
Judea. Listen to the song-prayer of the prophet 
Habakkuk : 

‘*God came from Teman, 
And the Holy One from Mount Paran ; 


His glory covered the heavens— 

And the earth was full of his praise. 

And his brightness was as the light ; 

Bright beams streamed forth from his hand, 
And there was the hiding of his power. 


Before him went the pestilence, 
And burning coals went forth at his feet. 


He stood and measured the earth ; 

He beheld and drove asunder the nations ; 
The everlasting mountains were scattered , 
The perpetual hills did bow ; 

His ways are everlasting.’’ 
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How sublime the Jew King David’s record 
of the personal providence of the All-present, 
All-seeing, All-caring Jehovah ! 

“*O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. 
‘Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 

‘Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 

For there is not a word in my tongue, 

But, lo! O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. 
Thou hast beset me behind and before, 

And laid thine hand upon me. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 

It is high, I can not attain unto it. 

Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 

Or whither shall | flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 

If I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right-hand shall hold me. 

If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; 
Even the night shall be light about me ; 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; 

But the night shineth as the day: 

‘The darkness and the light are both alike to thee.’’ 





DANIEL O’CONNELL. 





BY GEORGE C. JONES, A. M. 


F we look to lasting results, we find that the 

Wf greatest influence upon mankind is exercised 
by the solitary thinker, sitting-in his study, 
and taxing his brain in the production of theo- 
ries, or in utilizing schemes already created ; 
and it is perhaps equally true that the maximum 
amount of smoke and steam, with the minimum 
amount of power, is produced by the popular 
orator. Of this, the life and fate of O’Connell 
are a very clear example. Thirty years ago he 
shot through the atmosphere with the brilliancy 
of a meteor; and now even the bright train of 
light that tracked him has almost disappeared. 
Daniel was born in 1775. His early school- 
days were spent in Ireland; and when he 
reached his teens he was sent to the Jesuit 
College of St. Omer’s, in France. Here, by 
diligence and talent, he became a Saul among 
his brethren; and the principal of the college 
predicted that he would be more mistaken than 
he had ever been in his life, if young O’Connell 
did not become one of the great men of the 
age. In 1794, O0’Connell was called to the Irish 
bar; and the satisfactory state of his fee-book 
shows that his talents at once attracted notice. 
With the insurrectionary movements of the last 
few years of the eighteenth century he had no 
sympathy; and he was often bitterly assailed 
by some Irish politicians for his severe animad- 
versions on their leaders. These movements 
were of two kinds,—Protestant and Anglo-Irish, 





Roman Catholic and native Irish. From both 
parties O’Connell kept aloof. Ardent as was 
his Catholicism, his patriotism towered higher; 
and he went so far as to say that he loved his 
religion because it was Irish. No provocation 
beguiled him into insulting Protestants. His 
position always was, “that the grievances which 
the Roman Catholics suffered were not attribu- 
table to the Protestant religion, but simply and 
solely to the spirit of monopoly and love of 
superiority, generated and fostered by the spirit 
of exclusion, upon which the penal code rested,” 
He said, “ A bigot—be he of what profession he 
may, whether Catholic or Protestant; of what 
rank soever, whether monarch, peer, or peasant; 
whether his brow is encircled with a diadem, or 
his body enveloped with rags—is a bigot to me.” 
How independent and fearless are these expres- 
sions, uttered by a man who was so true a son 
of his Church, and whose influence was so de- 
pendent on the good-will of the people and the 
friendship of the priests! 

Another of his convictions was, that the po- 
litical salvation of Ireland could be wrought 
without bloodshed. Though personally intrepid, 
he shrank with horror from the idea of civil 
war, and asserted repeatedly that he would not 
purchase Ireland’s independence at the price of 
a drop of blood. Were he alive now, he would 
be among the bitterest denouncers of Fenian- 
ism. He believed firmly in himself, in the 
power of oratory and of public opinion; and 
he frankly admitted that justice for Ireland 
could not be attained by mild methods, by 
minced and sweet-mouthed phrases, by silken 
terms, and affectionate endearments. Elo- 
quence was to glow into a fervor like that of 
the Pythian prophetess, and to become terribly 
charged with the power of a thunderbolt. But 
this tremendous force was to be made use of 
merely to excite public opinion to a rational 
excitement, and not to madden the blood-seek- 
ing passions of animals. A French author said, 
“You can not make a revolution with rose- 
water.” He would make it with blood. O’Con- 
nell would make it with public opinion. 

It is difficult to believe, that in this century, 
within the memory of men now of middle life, 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland—that is, five- 
sixths of the whole population; men dubbed 
with what was to them the bootless title of sub- 
jects of the free British Empire—were, be- 
cause they dared to worship God in a manner 
different from their rulers, treated with a sever- 
ity greater than the most despotic European 
power now treats any of its subjects. If a 
younger son of a Catholic family became a 
Protestant, all the family estates came to him, 
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ieee 
to the exclusion of all his brothers. Catholics 
could not enter Parliament; they were excluded 
from juries, and from most civil and military 
offices. Catholics in the German regiments 
stationed in England were allowed a free exer- 
cise of their religion, which was denied to the 
native-born soldiers. A Catholic teacher was 
treated as a felon. A priest who married a 
Protestant to a Catholic exposed himself to the 
danger of hanging. Dragoons were quartered 
on the inhabitants at the caprice of any bigoted 
or zealous officer; and when petitions against 
these injustices began to flow up to London 
with inconvenient rapidity, the Government of 
the day actually introduced a bill depriving them 
of the right to petition. 

Such was the state of things in Ireland when 
O’Connell appeared on the stage. The polit- 
ical horizon was heavy, and fitful mutterings 
gave dismal forebodings of a coming storm, 
when our hero appears, a very modern £olus, 
and yet one who, halcyon-like, could still the 
most frantic ravings of the tempest. Social 
life at this time went pleasantly with him. In 
1802, he married his cousin, a daughter of Dr. 
O’Connell. At a public dinner in Edinburgh, 
the toast was proposed of “ Mrs. O’Connell and 
the roof-tree of Derrynane,” his country-seat. 
In reply, Mr. O’Connell said that the toast gave 
rise to emotions that were not translatable into 
language. They were indeed too domestic to 


‘intrude on the company. He would, however, 


say that Mrs. O’Connell was the choice of his 
youth, the comfort of his life, and his solace in 
all his troubles and trials. No man could strug- 
gle well for his country whose nest was not 
warm at home ; and it was quite certain there 
was no honey in the cup of life if not adminis- 
tered by the hands of those we love. For his 
own part, he owed much, perhaps the entire of 
his public character, to Mrs. O’Connell. When, 
in consequence of the chills of disappointment, 
and disgust at the treacheries which every pub- 
lic man in a long course of life is apt to meet 
with, he felt himself driven almost to give up 
politics, and betake himself again to the pro- 
fession in which he had been so successful, he 
yielded to her earnest solicitation to the con- 
trary; and he always found himself more loved 
at home for continuing the struggle for his na- 
tive land. 

He was full of anecdote and jest. His style 
as a pleader was perhaps the best ever known. 
Others have been more polished, more elegant, 
more richly rhetorical; but for clear force, for 
adroit invention, for Demosthenic terseness, 
controlling and concentrating his fervor, for the 
impetuous hailstorm of words bearing down 





resistance, it may be doubted whether he has 
ever found a master. Anecdotes without num- 
ber are told of his skill with witnesses, of his 
audacity with judges, of the nimble turns and 
devices by which he snatched verdicts for his 
clients. On one occasion, after he had become 
very popu'ar, he had to examine a witness whose 
evidence it was highly important to weaken. 

“Well, Darby,” he said, “you told the whole 
truth to that gentleman ?” 

“ Yis, yer honor, Counselor O’Connell.” 

“How do you know my name ?” 

“Och, sure an’ ivery wan knows our own 
pathriot.” 

“Well, you are a good-humored, honest 
fellow.” 

Darby, who was half-rogue, half-simpleton, 
was brought into the friendliest and most con- 
fiding mood. ; 

“ Now tell me, Darby, did you take a drop 
of any thing that day ?” 

“Why, yer honor, I tuk me share of a pint 
of whisky.” 

“Your share of it! Now, by virtue. of your 
oath, was not your share all but the pewter ?” 

“Why thin, dear knows, that’s thrue for 
you, sir.” 

The witness was discredited, and O’Connell 
won his case. 

On another occasion, his client brought an 
action against a nobleman for alleged diversion 
of a stream from its channel, to the detriment 
of the plaintiff. The nobleman’s attorney, by 
name Fogerty, was a very red-faced man, and 
had the appearance of one whose principal 
nourishment was ardent spirits, though this 
was really not the case. O’Connell appealed to 
the jury in moving terms, on the ruinous dimi- 
nution of water: “ There is not now, gentlemen 
of the jury, a tenth of the ordinary quantity. 
The stream is running dry; and so low is it, 
and so little of it is there, that,” turning to the 
fiery-nosed attorney, “there isn’t enough in it 
to make grog for Fogerty.” 

At the Assizes, especially those held in the 
south, it soon became an article of popular be- 
lief, that a prisoner’s acquittal or conviction 
did not so much depend on his guilt or inno- 
cence as on whether he was defended by O’Con- 
nell. A man at the Assizes in Cork was ac- 
cused of highway robbery. There was not 
much doubt of his guilt, but O’Connell’s dexter- 
ity got him off. Next year he was again before 
the court, on a charge of burglary and violence 
amounting almost to murder; but O’Connell so 
skillfully cross-examined the witnesses for the 
prosecution that their evidence was discredited, 
the jury disagreed, and the scoundrel again 
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escaped. He then adopted the independent 
but somewhat hazardous life of a pirate; but 
having attacked a strongly armed vessel which 
proved a Tartar, he was captured, brought into 
Cork harbor ; and when O’Connell came to Cork 
at the next Assizes, he found his guondam 
friend again in the dock, on the charge of piracy. 
By demurring to the jurisdiction of the court, 
and showing that the prisoner should have been 
tried before the Court of Admiralty, he obtained 
his acquittal for the third time ; and the prisoner, 
in a burst of gratitude to his able defender, said: 

“O, may the Lord spare you long—¢o me /” 

In the courts, he was the terror of witnesses, 
of opposing counsel, and of the bench itself. 
A special commission was sent down on one 
occasion to Cork, to try several batches of pris- 
oners for alleged conspiracy to murder. O’Con- 
nell was snatching a little repose at his country 
residence. The first batch were speedily found 
guilty. The cry now rose for O’Connell; the 
people wondered how the counselor could have 
deserted them, and an express was dispatched 
to Derrynane. O’Connell determined to start 
at once. He set out in the evening, and trav- 
eled all night, riding alone in a light gig. He 
was seen dashing along the Kerry road ; and, 
as he whipped his tired horse along, thousands, 
lining the road and rushing on before, cried 
out, “He’s come, he’s come!” When he 
reached the entrance to the town, his horse fell 
dead; and, while he walked on, tremendous 
shouts, penetrating to the court, announced his 
arrival. On entering, he asked permission to 
take some refreshment, and he breakfasted 
before the assemblage on a bow! of milk and 
some bread and meat. Meanwhile the trial 
went on. The solicitor-general propounded a 
particilar legal opinion. “That is not law,” 
said O’Connell, while still engaged with his 
meal. The judges ruled that he was right. 
Throwing himself into the case, he so badgered 
the witnesses for the crown, and so persistently 
and dexterously assailed the solicitor-general 
on points of law, that the tide turned, and be- 
gan to flow perceptibly in favor of his clients. 
The jury could not agree on a verdict; and, 
when the third batch were tried, the verdict was 
one of acquittal. 

In the good city of Dublin, in those days, the 
air filled with electric elements, a barrister some- 
times needed courage of another kind from that 
which overawes judges, cross-hackles witnesses, 
and flays attorneys-general. Among his other 
accomplishments, O’Connell numbered that of 
pistol practice. No cooler hand ever snuffed 
out with pistol-bullet the flame of a candle, or a 
yet more fiery particle. At that time the 





fashion of dueling was in its zenith. On the 
philosophy of this custom, O’Connell does not 
seem to have made any particular reflections, 
but with the fact itself he was destined to a 
close acquaintance. Storming about as usual, 
he happened one day to call the corporation of 
Dublin a beggarly corporation. In the city 
this remark does not seem to have awakened 
any general astonishment. People asked jn- 
genuously whether it was possible for any hu- 
man being to doubt that it was beggarly. In 
the corporation, however, there was one man 
who took a different view. One of its mem- 
bers was a Mr. D’Esterre, who had formerly 
been in the navy, where his personal bravery 
had been remarkably exhibited. At the time 
of the great mutiny at the Nore, he had, almost 
single-handed, resisted the mutineers on board 
his vessel. They seized him, brought him to 
the yard-arm, placed the rope round his neck, 
and, standing ready to swing him off his feet, 
gave him a last chance of submission. “Hang 
away, and God save the king!” he shouted. 
This gallantry was too much for jack-tar; 
they set him free; and he lived to hear the cor- 
poration to which he belonged characterized as 
beggarly. Mr. D’Esterre decided that not even 
the fractional part of the beggarliness which 
would fall to his share as a member of the cor- 
poration would be allowed to stain his name. 
The resolutions, passed in the corporations, 
which had provoked O’Connell’s wrath, had 
been actually opposed by D’Esterre. Never- 
theless, he wrote to O’Connell, demanding an 
explanation; and matters eventuated in a hos- 
tile meeting. The affair was very public; great 
numbers of people came from Dublin to look on, 
and much anxiety was felt for the fate of the 
counselor. Both men reserved their fire for 
some moments. D’Esterre, apparently in order 
to throw O’Connell off his guard, suddenly ad- 
vanced and raised his pistol; but O’Connell 
fired rapidly, and D’Esterre fell, his bullet 
striking the ground harmlessly at his antago- 
nist’s feet. As O’Connell and his friends drove 
back to Dublin, they were met by a troop of 
dragoons, sent to protect D’Esterre from the 
popular vengeance, if he should shoot the coun- 
selor. The wound proved mortal, and O’Con- 
nell bitterly lamented an occurrence which he 
had not sought, and had even sincerely en- 
deavored to avoid. It was remarked that ever 
afterward, when passing D’Esterre’s house, as 
he did every day on his way to court, he raised 
his hat devoutly, and his lips were seen to 
move; and on several occasions his attention 
to the interests of D’Esterre’s widow and family 
cost him much time, money, and anxiety. 
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licens 

He first came into political prominence at a 
meeting held in Dublin to protest against the 
legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
He vehemently denounced the measure, ac- 
cused of criminal apathy all who were indif- 
ferent on the subject, called on all classes to 
unite, and defined the result of the union as 
the political destruction of Ireland. About the 
year 1815, he became the acknowledged leader 
in the Catholic agitation. For several years 
the agitation proceeded fitfully, with alterna- 
tions of hope and despondency. O’Connell soon 
saw the necessity for a more complete organ- 
ization; and, in 1823, he drew up the leading 
principles and Constitution of the world-famous 
Catholic Association. Its object was to free 
Roman Catholics from the political disabilities 
under which they labored. ‘The history of that 
Association is well worth study. It is justly 
considered to have owed its organization to 
O'Connell; and we see not how any one can 
candidly consider what it was and what it 
effected, without acknowledging that there was 
something far more substantial than wind-elo- 
quence in his capacity ; something which, in a 
more favorable arena, might have been equal 
to illustrious achievements of statesmanship 
and administration. ‘To organize an agitation, 
perfectly constitutional, perfectly loyal, per- 
fectly pacific, composed of inflammable Irish 
materials, which, by sheer unanimity and im- 
portunity of national will, should persuade a 
British Parliament, convince a Peel, and extort 
surrender from a Wellington,—such was the 
problem undertaken by O’Connell in founding 
the National Association. And he worked it 
out. In less than eight years, without devi- 
ating by a hair’s-breadth from his principles of 
peace and loyalty, he saw the gates of the Con- 
stitution flung open to Roman Catholics. The 
Association drew into its net circle after circle 
of Irish society, until the people, the gentry, 
the clergy, the nobility of Catholic Ireland, were 
embraced within its vast reticulation; and so 
perfect was the discipline instituted, that in one 
day, at one hour, a million and a half of per- 
sons assembled in the Roman Catholic chapels 
throughout Ireland, to attest their devotion to 
the cause. This extraordinary zeal was caused, 
more than by any thing else, by enthusiasm for 
O'Connell. The Irish people not only revered 
and obeyed him, as the sovereign to whom they 
did homage, but loved him as their protector, 
their champion, their friend—the man who in 
all the world knew them best, and was the 
greatest credit tothem. Evena priest, invested 
in their eyes with mystical and superhuman 
authority, was no match for O’Connell. One 





reverend gentleman ventured to oppose himself 
to the Association and its chief. His congre- 
gation, previously liberal to him, gave him only 
counterfeit half-pence, and reduced the unfor- 
tunate opponent of the popular idol to abject 
mendicancy. 

Under these circumstances, with one million 
of fighting Irishmen prepared to renounce their 
allegiance at a glance of O’Connell’s eye, sen- 
sible men began to see that the cause of ex- 
clusion and intolerance was not worth the 
hazards it involved. Peel and Wellington agreed 
that the choice was between emancipation and 
civil war, and the alternative of concession was 
preferred. This conclusion was very natural, 
and bloodshed had become very possible, 
through the collision of the Orange and Cath- 
olic factions ; yet, looking back on the scene at 
the distance of forty years, it would seem that 
there was really less danger of rebellion then 
than at almost any period since. O’Connell’s 
power was essentially absolute, and O’Connell’s 
policy was inflexibly pacific. He might cry 
“havoc,” but in no possible contingency would 
he have “let slip the dogs of war.” 

No sooner was the royal assent given to the 
Act of Catholic Emancipation than the stand- 
ard of a new agitation was raised, and the 
repeal of the legislative union of Great Britain 
and Ireland was demanded. He asked for the 
restoration of Ireland’s legislative independ- 
ence, as a kingdom governed by its own Par- 
liament, under the sovereign of Great Britain. 
With equal distinctness, he disclaimed all in- 
tention of making Ireland independent of the 
British crown, or of breaking the bond of closest 
amity whereby the two nations were to be 
linked together. This idea now seethes only in 
the brains of a few hot-headed fanatics; but in 
O’Connell’s time the project was not, on the 
face of it, so absurd. Ireland had for centuries 
possessed a Parliament, which survived the 
wars of the seventeenth century, the massacre 
of Drogheda, and the rout of the Boyne. Can 
we severely blame an Irishman, if even the 
phantom of independence, which so long floated 
over his country, cast upon him a spell of en- 
chantment, and became the darling vision of 
his imagination and his heart? In the life-time 
of O’Connell, the scheme might have proved 
practicable, though never beneficial. ‘The legis- 
lative independence of Ireland, while he lived, 
would have meant the viceroyally of O’Con- 
nell, with powers such as no viceroy ever pos- 
sessed. The great agitator would have been 
King of Ireland under the British crown. But 
such a state of things could have lasted only 
during his life; and the subject was decisively 
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settled, when Robert Peel declared that repeal- 
ing the union would reduce England to the 
condition of a fourth-rate power in Europe, 
and Ireland to the desolation of a wilderness. 
In 1846, he saw his popularity decaying on 
every side—even the priests deserting him. In 
this year also occurred the failure of the potato- 
crop, with its awful consequences. After a 
quarter of a century of tumult and uproar, 
Heaven seemed pointing with stern finger to 
those blackened fields, and saying, “ Peace, be 
still.” He took the ruin with a humbleness, a 
contrition, a depth of anguished feeling, which 
must move the flintiest heart to pity. The long 
battle of his life had ended in defeat. None 
could feel the completeness of that defeat so 
well as he; for he had sought Catholic eman- 
cipation only on account of the goal of Ire- 
land’s independence, to which he believed it 
would lead; and that goal was now vanishing 
forever from his eyes. The people whom he 
had loved so well, for whose sake he had 
burned his soul’s strength away in oratorical 
flame and smoke, had become indifferent to 
him. As the multitude had shouted after him, 
they now shouted after men whose brainless 
ineptitude he despised. By oratory he rose; 
by oratory he fell. In his history is this great 
lesson, that there is a false as well as a true 
exercise of the gift of speech, and that the 
abuse of eloquence is fatal both to men and 
nations. Thought precedes, in the true order 
of things, both speech and action. Only when 
thought is transacted in retirement, and elo- 
quence is the silver trumpet by which the 
heaven-sent King communicates with his free 
subjects and calls them to action, is eloquence 
beautiful and precious. Thoughts like these 
may have haunted the death-bed of O’Connell, 
as he felt how little memory of true work done 
the toil and tumult of his life had yielded. His 
wish was to hide his head in a monastery, and 
end his days in meditation, penitence, and 
prayer. In the early part of 1847, he set out 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, but never reached 
that city. At Genoa, with the glories of an 
Italian Summer awakening around him, he died. 
He had directed that his heart should be taken 
to Rome, not to Ireland, which had broken it. 
For centuries had Ireland groaned under the 
heavy hand of England, and in O’Connell’s 
day the tide began to turn. Reason, moder- 
ation, and pity began to share in the govern- 
ment of the country; a government which now 
seems anxious, by some sweet oblivious med- 
icine, to “purge the stuffed bosom of that per- 
ilous stuff which weighs upon the heart.” 
Great changes have taken place in Ireland 





a 
within the last very few years. Till four years 
ago, the Church of the few was supported bh 
the many. Till three years ago, the law val 
nftted that the tenant, by the sweat of whose 
brow the landlord lived in luxury, should be 
driven from the humble hearth of his fathers 
and henceforth live within the cold walls of the 
poor-house, or be exiled to the land of strangers, 
But all this has been changed for the better: 
and England may now turn to her crushed obi: 
ter, and say: “I have washed thy blood from 
my skirts; I have regretted that, in the arro. 
gance of my strength, I have oppressed thy 
weakness; and my acts have proved my re- 
pentance. Henceforth, let us live side by side, 
in peace and mutual benefit.” There are many 
omens of a happy future. We have seen the 
dawn, and the day must follow. The time js 
coming when Ireland, once called the “land of 
saints,” shall escape from the thralldom of 
superstition and the spirit of lawlessness, as 
she has already from the oppressions of igno- 
rance and despotism, and, as one of her sweetest- 
tongued sons has said, “shall stand redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled by the irresist- 
ible genius of universal emancipation.” 
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FROM THE FRENCH: BY MRS. ELIZABETH S. MARTIN. 


I. 


Cay HEN the Summer solstice was at its hot- 
test, in the year 1672, the pretty city of 
the Hague, always so neat and trim, with 

its shady parks, its tall trees spreading over 

Gothic houses, its canals, like threads of silver— 

this capital of the Seven United Provinces—was 

stirred by a mixed stream of panting, hurried, 
and restless citizens, who, with knives in their 
girdles, muskets on their shoulders, or sticks in 
their hands, were pushing on to the Breiten- 
hoff—a terrible prison, the grated windows of 
which are still shown—where Cornelius De 

Witt, warden of the dykes, ex-burgomaster of 

Dort, and member of the Assembly of the 

States of Holland, and brother of the grand 

pensionary of Holland, was confined. 

The. United Provinces had, through the in- 
fluence of these De Witts, abolished the Stadt- 
holderate, as being opposed to liberty, and 
bringing superfluous waste on the people. Now 
the citizens had conceived a sudden affection 
for this kind of imperial tyranny, and brought 
forward a sorry knave, named Tycklaer, to tes- 
tify against these uncorrupted patriot brothers. 

The new chief, selected by this changeable 
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people, was a young man twenty-two years of 
age, who had been a pupil of Jean De Witt, 
and brought up by him with a view of making 
him a good citizen. Loving his country better 
than his young disciple, Jean had, by the “ Per- 
petual Edict,” extinguished, as he believed, the 
hope which this young prince, William of 
Orange—grandson of Charles 1, of England— 
might have entertained of one day becoming a 
great stadtholder. The base tool, Tycklaer, 
lodged an information against Cornelius De 
Witt, that he had hired an assassin to deliver 
Holland from the new stadtholder. Hence, the 
attorney-general caused, on the 16th of August, 
1672, Cornelius De Witt to be arrested; and 
this noble brother of Jean had to undergo, like 
one of the vilest criminals, in an apartment of 
the town prison, preparatory degrees of torture 
to force from him a confession of the alleged 
plot against Prince William. 

The great mind and heart of De Witt never 
failed him; but when, stretched on the rack, he 
recited, with a firm voice, the first strophe of 


‘the “ Fustum et tenacem” of Horace, refusing 


to make confession, even the fanaticism as well 
as sirength of his persecutors gave way before 
the innocent purity and brave courage of this 
grand soul. 

The judges, however, acquitted the monster, 
Tycklaer, of all wrong-doing, while at the same 
time sentencing De Witt to be deposed from all 
his offices and dignities, to pay all the costs of 
the trial, and to be banished from the soil of 
the Republic forever. This was not enough to 
satisfy the vindictive passions of the people; 
and thus it happened that, on the 2oth of Au- 
gust, 1672, the whole town was crowding to- 
ward the Breitenhoff, to witness the departure 
of Cornelius De Witt from prison into exile; 
or, rather, to look with delight upon the traces 
the rack and torture had made upon the man 
who had devoted a quarter of a century to the 
best interests of his country; and, perhaps 
make, of the bodies of the brothers, steps by 
which William of Orange might ascend the 
stadtholder’s chair. , 

“The two rogues will be off to France, and 
make merry with our money—the money for 
our arsenals, our vessels, our dock-yards, which 
they have sold to Louis XIV,” cried the mob. 

“Hurrah for Tycklaer! honest Tycklaer! 
good Tycklaer!” shouted another chorus of 
voices. 

“ Forward to the prison; to the prison! Don’t 
let them depart!” hallooed the citizens; or, 
“Hurrah for Orange! Down with the traitors !” 

The presence of Count Tilly and his horse- 
men had kept these civic warriors in check; so 





that, as yet, no violence had been committed at 
the time that Jean De Witt alighted from his 
coach, with a servant, and walked across the 
court-yard to the prison. Mentioning his name 
to the turnkey, who knew him immediately, he 
said : 

“Good morning, Gryphus; I am come to 
take away my brother, who, as you know, is 
condemned to exile.” 

Whereupon the jailor, a bearish kind of man, 
admitted him into the building. 

Ten yards farther on, Jean De Witt met a 
lovely girl of about seventeen or eighteen years, 
who dropped a courtesy; and to whom, kindly 
patting her cheek, Jean said: 

“Good morning, my goad Rosa; how is my 
brother ?” 

“O, Mynheer Jean, I am not afraid of the 
harm already done him; that is all over. I am 
afraid of the harm which they mean still to do! 
Do you hear them outside ?” 

“Yes, good Rosa, the people are indeed ex- 
cited ; but when they see us—as we have never 
done them any ill—they may grow more quiet.” 

And with calm, peaceful mien, the grand 
pensionary proceeded toward the cell of his 
brother. 

As the fair Rosa, Gryphus’s daughter, had 
predicted, the burghers were doing their best to 
have the troop of Count Tilly, which guarded 
the prison, removed ; but the brave general was 
inflexible. Again arose the cry of a hundred 
voices: “Let us march to the town-hall! Let 
us go and see the deputies! Come along ! come 
along !” 

Jean De Witt, in the meanwhile, had reached 
the door of the cell where rested his brother 
Cornelius, after the degrees of torture inflicted 
on him were over. Stretched on a couch, he 
lay with broken wrists and crushed fingers. He ~ 
had not confessed a crime of which he was not 
guilty; and now, after three days of agony, he 
breathed freely once more. Could his enemies 
have seen the iron frame and stout heart in this 
dark cell of the Breitenhoff, his pale face lighted 
up by a martyr’s smile, which seemed to have 
obtained a glimpse into the glory of heaven, they 
would have indeed suffered a pang of disap- 
pointment. The noise roared outside the walls 
of the prison, like surf dashing against the 
rocks; but Cornelius De Witt, released from 
his absorbing pain, felt a delight in the thought 
that the mortal part was gradually being loosed, 
and the spirit freed from its trammels. 

As his thoughts went wandering after his ab- 
sent brother, the door opened, and Jean entered 
the cell. Hurrying to the bedside of the pris- 
oner, who stretched out his bandaged hands in 
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fondest love, Jean tenderly kissed his brother 
on the forehead, and laying the sore hands 
quietly back on the mattress, said: 

“ Cornelius, my poor brother, you are suffer- 
ing great pain, are you not ?” 

“IT am suffering no longer since I see you, 
my brother. Indeed, I have thought more of 
you than of myself. The only murmur I could 
breathe under the torture was, once to say, Poor 
brother! But now let us forget all. You have 
come to take me home; is it not so?” 

“T am, dear soul.” 

“Then help me to rise, and you shall soon 
see that I can walk, spite of these crushed 
hands and bruised body.” 

“Tt will not be far; for our coach stands near 
the pond, behind Tilly’s dragoons.” 

“ Tilly’s dragoons! Why are they drawn up 
by the pond ?” 

“Well,” said the grand pensionary, with a sad 
smile, “there is some apprehension of a tumult. 
You know, brother mine, we are not very popu- 
lar, just now, with the multitude. And to reach 
you, I have made my way thfough all sorts of 
by-streets and alleys.” 

At this moment, the noise in the square was 
heard to roar with increasing fury. Tilly was 
parleying with the frenzied burghers. 

“Well, well,” said Cornelius, as the tumult 
reached their ears; “you are a very skillful 
pilot, Jean; but I doubt whether you will be 
able as safely to guide your brother out of the 
Breitenhoff, in the midst of this gale, as you did 
the fleet of Van Tromp past the shoals of the 
Scheldt to Antwerp. Hark! hark!” continued 
De Witt, “how infuriate the people are! Is it 
against me? is it against you? or is it against 
both ?” 

“Tt concerns us both, Cornelius. The Orange 
party make it a reproach against us, that we 
have negotiated with France. And yet, if their 
plans had been successful, they would have pre- 
vented the defeats at Rees, Wesel, and Orsay ; 
the Rhine would not have been crossed, and 
Holland would have continued invincible in the 
midst of her marshes and canals.” 

“All this is true, my dear Cornelius; but if 
at this moment our correspondence with the 
Marquis de Louvois were discovered, no pilot 
could ever guide the brothers De Witt out of 
Holland. I hope the letters were burned at 
Dort, before you joined me at the Hague.” 

“ My brother,” said Cornelius, “ your corre- 
spondence with M. de Louvois is proof of your 
having been the greatest, most generous, and 
most able citizen of the Seven United Prov- 
inces. I dote on the glory of my country; and 
greatly do I dote, also, on your glory, Jean. I 





have taken good care ot to burn that corre. 
spondence.” 

“Then we are lost, as far as this life is con. 
cerned,” quietly answered the grand pension. 
ary, as he approached the grated window, 
“What have you done with the letters ?” 

“TIntrusted them to the care of Cornelius 
Van Baerle, my god-son and nephew.” 

“Poor honest Van Baerle! who thinks of 
nothing but flowers, and the God who made 
them. He knows so much, and yet is neither 
strong nor weak. Ah! this fatal secret will be 
his ruin, poor soul !” 

Cornelius De Witt, raising himself on his 
hard couch, grasped his brother’s hand, and 
replied : 

“I know every sentiment, read every thought, 
in the mind of Van Baerle. He would never 
divulge the secret, if he knew it—which he 
does not.” 

“ Let us hasten, then!” cried Jean. “ Let us 
convey to him directions to burn the parcel, 
through our faithful servant Craeke.” 

“ We must send no verbal message. I shall 
be obliged to write. Van Baerle will never 
give up the package without a special command 
to do so.” 

“And how will the crushed hands perform 
this duty, poor old fellow ?” Jean asked, hand- 
ing a pencil to his brother, and tearing the fly- 
leaf from a Bible, on which to write these 
words : 

“ My DEAR VAN BAERLE,—Burn the parcel 
which I have intrusted to you, without opening 
it. Burn it, and you will save Jean and 

“ CORNELIUS DE WITT. 

“ August 20, 1672.” 

A drop of noble blood soiled the leaf on 
which this was inscribed, which Jean, his eyes 
filling with tears, wiped off; and Craeke de- 
parted on his dangerous errand. Cornelius De 
Witt sunk back, ghastly and faint from intense 
bodily pain, after the effort. A shrill whistle 
soon sounded above the din and noise of the 
square of Breitenhoff. It was the signal honest 
Craeke was to give of his being clear of the 
crowd, and having reached the other side of the 
pond. With a grateful thanksgiving to heaven, 
and a rapid motion toward his brother, Jean 
said, “And now let us be off, Cornelius.” 


II. 


LITTLE did Jean De Witt imagine, as he has- 
tened the departure of his brother because of 
the clamor of the crowd, which grew more and 
more menacing toward them, that a deputation 
of burghers was already on its way to the town- 
hall to demand the withdrawal of Tilly’s horse. 
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Following in the wake of the mob, a close 
observer would have noticed a stranger, who 
had seemed from the beginning to watch every 
change in these motley groups of citizens with 
intense interest. He was a young man, scarcely 
twenty-three, with nothing that bespoke mag- 
nanimity or energy ; and he kept his face nearly 
hidden in a handkerchief of fine Frisian linen, 
with which he incessantly wiped his brow or 
burning lips. A study for Lavater would he 
have been, if born a century later, this’ man 
with an eye keen like a bird of prey, a long, 
aquiline nose, and a compressed, straight 
mouth, looking like a wound when open, with 
as prowling a manner as an uncertain thief. He 
was plainly dressed, and not armed. His lean 
arm rested on the shoulder of an officer, and 
one could see that his dry hands were white 
and delicate. The nervous quiver of these thin 
fingers betrayed often a burning impatience, 
which could not be concealed even by the icy 
and somber expression of his face. A shout of 
several thousand voices rose on thé air: 

“The order! we want the order!” 

The officer upon whom the young man leaned 
said to his companion, whom he addressed as 
Monseigneur : 

“Your Highness surely does not suppose for 
one instant that the deputies will order Tilly’s 
dragoons to quit their post ?” 

“Why not?” quietly retorted the young man. 

“Because it would be nothing else than sim- 
ply signing the death-warrant of Cornelius and 
Jean De Witt.” 

“We shall see,” his highness replied, with 
the most perfect coolness. ‘God alone know- 
eth what is going on within the hearts of men.” 

The officer looked askance at the impassive 
figure beside him, and grew pale. He was an 
honest as well as brave man, this Van Decken. 
From the spot where they stood they could hear 
the tumult, and the heavy tramp of the crowd on 
the staircase of the town-hall. Suddenly the 
noise subsided, and as suddenly it rose with 
such intensity that the old building shook to its 
very roof. At the head of a living stream, came 
flying a man with face hideously distorted as 
with satanic glee. 

It was the monster, Tycklaer. 

“We have it! we have it!” he cried, bran- 
dishing a paper in the air. 

“They have got the order,” muttered the 
Officer, in amaze. 

“Well, then,” his highness quietly remarked, 
“we will go to the Breitenhoff.” 

“Here is the order!” cried a hundred inso- 
lent voices, as Tilly ordered them not to ap- 
proach within an inconvenient distance. 





The count took the paper, gazed at it in hor- 
ror, and said in a loud, clear voice: 

“Those who signed this paper are the real 
murderers of Cornelius De Witt. I would 
rather have both my hands cut off than have 
written a single letter in that infamous paper. 
And now, ye butchers, do your work.” 

A savage yell accompanied the departure of 
the dragoons, who now filed quietly off at the 
command of their leader. 

Jean De Witt had not therefore exaggerated 
the imminence of the danger; and Cornelius, 
leaning on the arm of the ex-grand pensionary, 
descended the stairs leading to the court-yard. 
They were met at its foot by the little trembling 
Rosa. 

“QO, Mynheer Jean, what a misfortune !” she 
said. “The order is come for Tilly’s horse to 
withdraw. I have some advice to give you.” 

“Let us hear what you have to say, my child. 
Why should not God speak by your mouth ?” 

“Then, Mynheer Jean, if I were in your place, 
I should not go out through the large street; 
for when you have passed the ranks of the dra- 
goons, you will fall into the hands of the people. 
And, alas! the burghers, who ought to protect 
you, are the most enraged of all.” 

“ What are we to do, then ?” 

“If I were in your place, Mynheer Jean,” 
timidly continued the young girl, “I should 
leave by the small postern, which leads into a 
deserted by-lane, while all the people are wait- 
ing in the High Street to see you come out.” 

“It is far for my brother to walk?” said Jean, 
“in order to reach the Tol-Hek?” 

“T shall try,” Cornelius replied, with sublime 
fortitude. 

“ But I told your coachman, Mynheers, to wait 
for you at the postern, that it may take you to 
the gate, by which you leave the town.” 

The two brothers looked first at each other, 
and then at Rosa, with a glance full of the most 
tender gratitude. 

“But will Gryphus open this door for us ?” 
said the grand pensionary. 

“Indeed, he will do no such thing,” replied 
Rosa; “but while he was talking from the door 
of the porter’s lodge, I took away the key from 
the bunch; and here it is, Mynheer Jean.” 

“My child,” said Cornelius, “I have nothing 
to give you, in exchange for all this service, but 
the Bible which you will find in my room. It 
is the last gift of an honest man; and I hope it 
will bring you good luck.” 

“TI thank you, Master Cornelius; it shall 
never leave me.” And then she added, with a 
sigh, “ What a pity, that I do not know how to 
read !” 
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“The shouts are growing more fierce,” said 
Jean; “there is not a moment to lose.” 

“Come, come along, gentlemen,” said the 
girl, who now led the two brothers down a stair- 
way of about a dozen steps, traversed a small 
court-yard, and emerged into a lonely street, 
where stood their carriage. 

“ Quick, quick, my masters! do you not hear 
them ?” gasped the coachman, in deadly fright. 

Rosa took the hand which Jean De Witt 
proffered to her, and kissed it with fervent re- 
spect. Then hastily seating himself by the side 
of his brother, the grand pensionary called to 
the coachman: 

“To the Tol-Hek, for our lives !” 

This was an iron gate leading to the harbor 
of Schevening, where a small vessel lay in 
waiting for the two brothers. 

Rosa watched the carriage drive off with the 
full speed of two Flemish horses, until they 
safely turned the corner of the street; then 
went back, closed the prison-door, and threw 
the key into a cell. 

The citizens were indeed striving to batter 
down the Breitenhoff door. Gryphus stoutly 
refused to open it. But he grew pale, as he 
realized that the gate, solid as it was, could not 
resist much longer. He turned round and saw 
Rosa. 

* Do you hear these madmen ?” he said. 

“] hear them so well, my father, that, in your 
place, I would let them force it, rather than open 
the gate myself.” 

“ But they will kill me!” 

“Yes: if they see you; but hide yourself in 
the secret dungeon !” 

“ And you, my child ?” 

“T shall get into it with you; and there we 
are safe until the mob have left the prison.” 

“Zounds! you are right there,” cried Gry- 
phus. “How much sense there is in such a little 
head !” 

Then as the gate began to give way, the gir! 
opened a small trap-door, saying: 

“Come along, come along, father.” 

“ But our prisoners, my child, the De Witts ?” 

“Heaven will watch over them, and I shall 
watch over you.” 

Just as the trap-door closed above their heads, 
the broken gate gave admittance to the fren- 
zied citizens, who rushed into the prison with 
the cry of— 

* Death to the traitors! To the gallows with 
Cornelius De Witt! Death! death!” 

In a dark angle of the dismal Breitenhoff, 
with his hat still slouched over his eyes, and still 
leaning on the arm of the officer Van Decken, 
stood the young man styled Monseigneur. 








“You were right, Van Decken, the order of 
the deputies seems to have been the death. 
warrant of De Witt,” he observed to his com. 
panion. 

“I never heard such roars from human 
throats,” replied the officer. 

“Look, look! Is not that the window of the 
cell where Cornelius De Witt is locked in? 
said Monseigneur. And, as he spoke, a man 
had already seized the iron bars, and was 
shaking them with both hands. Suddenly he 
cried out: “Halloo! halloo! he is gone!” 

“How! gone?” asked the nearest of the 
mob. 

“Gone! gone!” repeated the man. 
bird has flown.” 

“O, Monseigneur, listen! for the man says 
a thing which would be a blessing, if it should 
turn out to be true.” 

“Certainly, it would be fortunate ¢f it were 
true,” said the young man; “but, unfortunately, 
it can not be true.” 

“Yet it seems, Monseigneur, that Cornelius 
De Witt has really escaped.” 

“Yes, from prison, perhaps, Van Decken, but 
not from the town. He will find the gate closed 
against him, poor fellow.” 

“Has an order been given to close the town 
gates, Monseigneur ?” 

“Who could have given such an order? Yet 
there are fatalities, Captain Van Decken.” 

The officer grew cold, and the blood in his 
veins seemed to congeal at these words. Al. 
most at the same moment the roar of the mul- 
titude broke forth like thunder, at the certainty 
that neither Jean De Witt nor his brother 
were in prison. 

As the two brothers had taken the large 
street which leads to the Tol-Hek, they gave 
directions to slacken the speed, lest suspicion 
might be excited toward them; which pre- 
caution the driver neglected, setting off ata 
full gallop when the prison and by-street were 
fairly behind him, Of a sudden the vehicle 
came to a full stop. 

“What is the matter?” asked Jean, putting 
his head out of the window as he spoke. 

“O, my masters.!” cried the coachman, in 
a terror-choked voice—‘it is the gate is 
closed—that’s what it is.” 

“It is not usual to close the gate by day,” 
said Jean. “But never mind; drive on; for I 
have the order of banishment, and the gate- 
keeper will let us through.” 

Slowly, and with faltering confidence, did the 
driver obey this order, until the carriage reached 
the Tol-Hek. 

“Open!” cried the coachman. 
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“Yes: it’s all very well to say open!” 
echoed the gate-keeper, from his lodge; “but 
what am I to do it with ?” 

“Have you not got the key?” asked the 
coachman. 

“No, I haven’t! They have taken it from 
me.” 

“My good man,” said the grand pensionary, 
again putting his head from the window, “it is 
for me, Jean De Witt, and for my brother 
Cornelius, whom I am taking into exile.” 

“OQ, Mynheers De Witt, I am indeed sore 
grieved,” said the gate-keeper, rushing toward 
the carriage ; “but upon my sacred word, the 
key was taken from me this morning by a pale, 
thin young man, of about twenty-three years, 
who showed me an order signed and sealed by 
the gentlemen of the town-hall.” 

“Is it the same with all the gates ?” 

“J do not know, Mynheer De Witt.” 

“It is right we should do all in our power to 
preserve life,” said Jean to the coachman; “so 
drive to another gate.” 

“Alas!” said the gate-keeper, “look before 
you, my masters!” as a fiérce-looking group 
of men were seen gathering not far off. 

That they meant mischief with regard to the 
carriage was evident; for, as the prancing 
horses came down upon them, they placed 
themselves across the street, brandishing stout 
cudgels, and calling out, “Stop! stop !” 

The brothers De Witt were not able to see 
the rioters ; but the coachman halted suddenly. 
“Now, then, what is it?” inquired Jean. But 
even as he asked the question, a solid mass of 
citizens from the Breitenhoff was visible at the 
extremity of the street, marching rapidly, and 
with great roars, like the sea lashed by a 
hurricane. 

“Tt is useless to go farther. We are lost. 
Save yourself, coachman !” said Jean. 

“Here they are! here they are!’ were 
screeching five hundred voices together. 

“Yes! here they are, the traitors! the mur- 
derers! the assassins !” 

In an instant the carriage was hemmed in 
between those who followed and those who 
met it. A blacksmith with his hammer struck 
down one of the horses, which fell in the traces. 
At this dreadful moment, a window-blind partly 
opened, and disclosed the cadaverous face and 
hawk eyes of the young Monseigneur, while 
behind him stood the officer Van Decken. 

“Something very terrible is going on, Captain 
Van Decken,” almost hissed Monseigneur. 

“Yes, yes! your Highness! Don’t you see 
they are dragging the grand pensionary from 


the carriage? Heavens! they strike him, 
Vou. XXXIV.—22 





Monseigneur !—they will tear him in pieces, 
this good, wise, noble De Witt!” 

The officer uttered a feeble moan, and turned 
his head away; for the brother of the grand 
pensionary, while standing on the lower steps 
of the carriage, was struck down with an iron 
bar, and the skull quite crushed. He rose, 
however, once more, but fell again instantly. 
With the malignity of demons the wretches 
seized Cornelius by the feet, dragging him into 
the crowd, leaving a terrible track of blood, as 
the body moved onward; and then closing 
around the poor, mutilated sacrifice, they uttered 
savage yells of exultation. 

The young man behind his window-screen 
grew even more ghastly than was his wont, 
and half-closed his vulture eyes, which Van 
Decken took as a sign of compassion. 

“Come, come, Monseigneur ; an order, quick! 
for do you not see they will also murder the 
grand pensionary ?” 

“To be sure,” the young man replied; “it 
does no good to offend these implacable people.” 

“‘Monseigneur,” solemnly answered the of- 
ficer, “this poor, innocent man has been your 
Highness’s friend and instructor from your 
childhood, and if there be any means to save 
him name it; and if I should perish in the 
attempt—” 

William of Orange—for he it was, this grim 
young man, appropriately styled William the 
Silent—knit his brows, and, with a look of malice 
glistening in his half-closed eyes, answered : 

“Captain Van Decken, look after my troops, 
and let them be ready for any emergency !” 

This order was executed with alacrity by 
Van Decken, who rejoiced to be freed from wit- 
nessing the shocking spectacle of this double 
murder, 

Scarcely had he left the room when Jean De 
Witt, who had, with an almost superhuman 
effort, reached the stone steps of a house oppo- 
site to that where his former pupil stood con- 
cealed, began to stagger under the blows in- 
flicted from every side. 

“My brother! Where is my brother ?” he 
cried out. ‘ 

One ruffian, without replying, knocked off 
his hat ; another showed him his bloody hands, 
and then dragged toward him the dead body of 
Cornelius. 

Jean De Witt uttered a cry of agony and 
grief, and pressed one hand lightly over his eyes. 

“O, you close your eyes, do you!” mocked 
one of the rabble. ‘“ Well, I shall open them 
for you;” and he thrust a sharp pike in De 
Witt’s face. 

“ My brother, my brother, my brother !” still 
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moaned Jean De Witt, as the stream of blood 
darkened all before him. He staggered, and 
fell down at the burgher-soldier’s feet ; but rais- 
ing himself with a last effort, called out once 
more, “O, my brother!” with a voice so full of 
anguish that the young man opposite closed the 
shutter and quite disappeared. 

The terrible tragedy was nearly over; the 
mangled, lacerated bodies were to be hung up 
by the feet on a hastily erected gibbet. 

After that came the most fiendish act of all; 
for the scoundrels who prowled about, not dar- 
ing to touch the living flesh, now cut the dead 
in pieces, and went about the town selling small 
portions of the bodies of the two patriot martyrs. 

The young man, Monseigneur, left the half- 
closed window-shutter, and, at the moment 
when the brothers were hanging on the gibbet, 
he passed through the dieadfu! crowd unob- 
served, and reached the closed gate of the Tol- 
Hek. 

“Ah, sir! do you bring me the key?” ques- 
tioned the keeper. 

“Yes, my man ; here it is.” 

“It is sad, master, that you did not bring it 
half an hour sooner.” 

“And why that?” asked the other. 

“ Because I might have opened the gate to 
Mynheers De Witt.” 

“Gate! gate!” at this moment cried out a 
manly voice in haste, and Van Decken passed 
through, saying, as he did so: “Ha! this is the 
third gate, Monseigneur, at which I have pre- 
sented myself. All were tight locked. But now 
will your Highness avail yourself of my horse ?” 

“1 thank you, Captain; but I shall use my 
own steed ;” and taking from his pocket a golden 
whistle, he sounded it with a long, shrill call, 
on which an equerry led up his horse by the 
bridle, the man being already mounted. 

William of Orange vaulted into the saddle, 
disregarding the use of stirrups, and setting 
spurs in the horse’s flanks, started off for the 
Leyden road. 

“ Do you know,” he asked of his companion, 
“that those rascals have killed Jean De Witt, 
also?” 

“Alas, Monseigneur! I only wish these two 
difficulties were still in your Highness’s way of 
becoming Stadtholder of Holland, de facto,” 
replied Van Decken. 

“ Certainly, it might have been better,” said 
the cold-hearted William. “ But it can not be 
helped now. Let us push on, Captain, and reach 
Alphine before the message, which the States’ 

-General are sure to send to me to the camp, 
reaches there.” 

““ How I would like to see Louis of France!” 





soliloquized the dark-browed man of Orange, 
“when he hears how our good burghers haye 
treated his friends, the De Witts !” 


THE SIEGE OF LEYDEN. 


BY MRS. H. S. LACHMAN., 


HE day was unusually sultry for the season— 
the 25th of September, 1574—in the old 
| city of Leyden, that ancient city, situate 
in the finest district of Rheinland, wherein are 
contained the richest meadows in the world, 
In the Bree Straat, or Noble Street, the princi- 
pal thoroughfare in the city, close by the town- 
hall, dwelt Heer Peter Vander Werff. His 
family consisted of his beloved wife, one son 
yet a lad, and two fair daughters. The elder, 
named Berthe, had been long betrothed to the 
noble son of the Governor Heer Vander Does, 
Indeed, their wedding had been appointed on 
the fifth of the present month ; but the disastrous 
condition of the times, the agonizing sufferings 
of the towns-people, had postponed the cere- 
mony, and the day passed in silent sorrow ; for 
who could think of bridals, with starvation and 
death staring them in the face, surrounded by 
all the frightful horrors that accompanied one 
of the most famous sieges ever recorded in 
history? Still, so buoyant in spirit was Berthe, 
that it was long before she could believe that 
the terrible suffering of her friends and neigh- 
bors would continue. Surely, she thought, God 
would send them relief; aid and succor must 
come, from some quarter ; the good Lord would 
not abandon them to their enemies. 

Day after day, the two fair sisters had visited 
those abodes of poverty that had been rendered 
more wretched and desperate by the privations 
entailed by the siege. Long as their own sup- 
plies of food had held out, with generous hearts 
and hands, meal and medicines had been freely 
distributed to the sick and dying. The day, 
however tardy, had at length arrived, when 
their own larder was empty. All the provisions 
in the city were consumed ; rich and poor alike 
were reduced to one common level. There was 
no bread, the meal was all used up. All the 
cattle, the horses, and dogs had been killed, and 
their flesh eagerly devoured. Every weed or 
vegetable root had been dragged forth from 
the earth, and eaten. Bark of trees, chips of 
wood, bits of old leather torn from rotten 
shoes—every sulstance capable, for a while, of 
subduing the fierce cravings of hunger, or par- 
tially satisfying the agonizing gnawing of their 
weakened frames, and, if not sustaining life, at 
least protracting it—were sought and eaten with 
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the avidity and agony of famine. Every-where 
were heard the moans of the dying; in every 
house lay a corpse. Even on the public streets— 
on the most frequented—lay bodies putrefying 
in the sun; the horrible stench they emitted 
spreading more widely disease and death. Daily 
hundreds perished from actual starvation, and 
as many more by the frightfully contagious 
maladies that attacked numbers, engendered by 
want and misery. 

The breakfast-table was spread with its usual 
neatness and elegance, in the mansion of the 
once rich burgomaster. Though the servants 
had all fled, the daughters of the house, for- 
getful it seemed of the fact that there was no 
longer a morsel of food in the city, had placed 
the snowy cloth upon the table, and arranged 
the costly plate and dainty china. As long as 
food of any sort could be had, their wealth had 
procured it. The hofmistress, with tearful eyes 
and trembling hands, had each day, to her loved 
ones, doled out the scanty allowance, which each 
day had become less. The few vegetables, for 
a while purchasable at an enormous price (their 
weight, and more, in gold), were eaten from oft 
the plate and china, instead of their once lux- 
urious fare. Then came a day when there only 
was a few beans or dried roots ; and even these, 
under their keen sufferings, they had little appe- 
lite for, seeing hourly the grim approach of 
certain death by famine. 

On this morn, the little family assembled as 
_usual; the old Heer took his seat at the table, 
asking for the Bible ; every face bore the im- 
press of a great sorrow. In respectful silence, 
all listened, while the father read the lessons 
for the day, devoutly praying God for help in 
their dire necessities. A dish, in the center of 
the table, containing a small handful of dried 
herbs—the last of their store—and a few pieces 
of bark (the last also), torn from the fruit-trees 
in their once beautiful and flourishing garden, 
and which, by chewing, afforded slight relief to 
the intense pangs of hunger, was all they had. 
Frau Vander Werff and her daughters, Berthe 
and Pauline, with pallid, affrighted counte- 
hances, attempted to eat the strips of bark 
given them, while Peter, the lad, folded his 
hands and wept; all night the boy had been ill. 
Poor Berthe joined him in sobs ; hope and cour- 
age to endure were aimost departed. Only the 
night previous, she had stood beside the death- 
bed of the governor’s beloved wife, the mother 
of her betrothed ; and over the poor body, they 
had taken, as they believed, a last, solemn 
farewell. 

The relentless Duke of Alva, who had block- 
aded the city, had been succeeded in command 








by Requesens, who, on finding the people de- 
termined never to yield up their religious liberty, 
had delegated to General Valdez the task of 
reducing them to obedience. He had “in- 
trenched himself to the teeth round Leyden, 
constructing a line of forts, connecting with 
each other and completely encircling the de- 
voted city.” Not anticipating this blockade, the 
citizens had neglected to lay in any stores of 
provisions, so as to enable them to sustain the 
rigors of a siege; no supplies could now reach 
them through the lines of Spanish troops. All 
men realized the end was near. 

Leopold Vander Does, dearly as he loved 
Berthe, felt that they must part. The day for 
love-making had passed. So, tenderly embracing 
his fancée, he said: + 

“ Berthe, sweet one, we must part; yet our 
parting will be but brief. We must forget all 
our anticipations of a happy union, blessed by 
Heaven. God, who doeth all things well, bas 
ordained otherwise. Gladly would I die for 
thee, but all suffer alike; none have it in their 
power to aid. My poor Berthe, when I look on 
your pallid countenance, your pinched features, 
I could weep tears of blood. Thanks be to 
God that my mother is at rest, her agony is 
over! My father is strong to endure, and I also 
can bear starvation a few days more. My only 
care is for thee. This, indeed, is anguish, to 
see thee thus, and be unable to help.” 

With a sad smile, she replied : 

“Tt is, Leopold, grievous that we, in our 
youth, with so much to live for, shall perish so 
horribly; yet I now realize it as inevitable. 
To-day I looked from my window, marveling 
that the face of nature was so calm, serene, 
when all her children were suffering. How quiet 
and sparkling were the waters of the canal in 
the bright sunshine! The bridges were thronged 
with famishing crowds. Resolutely I turned mine 
eyes away. ‘They fell upon the maze of islands 
the bridges connect. They, too, were crowded 
with starving wretches, many of whom, I am 
told, daily plunge into the streams, and, beneath 
the waters, lose their sense of misery. The isl- 
ands are no longer gems of beauty; their brill- 
iant verdure is all gone. The grass has been 
torn up by the roots to afford a scanty suste- 
nance; the young trees have shared a like fate. 
‘The entire city was spread before me; for you 
remember, Leopold, mine is from choice an 
upper room, from the windows of which I used 
to take delight in gazing over the quiet, peaceful 
country beyond. How wretchedly I felt, con- 
trasting the past with the present! The vane 
on the town-hall pointed for clear weather ; the 
inanimate thing took no note of the terrible 
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physical storm lowering over our devoted city. 
How picturesque looked the old gabled roofs ! 
but the rivers and canals, winding their sinuous 
courses, were no more bordered by fragrant 
shade-trees, or enlivened by boats, with gilded 
vanes and brilliant colored streamers, gliding 
over them. The meadows beyond were no more 
delicious for the eye to rest upon; nor were 
there anywhere to be seen, as of old, intermi- 
nable flocks and herds. Then I descended into 
our breakfast-parlor, only to witness my dear 
parents, Pauline my sister, and little Peter, 
starving. O, Leopold! all this is terrible! Has 
God forsaken us ?” 

“Hush! hush! dear one. 
ways are not as our ways: 


Remember, his 


* The bruised vine 
May clasp its bleeding tendrils round the cross, 
And lean for strength upon the Rock of Ages.”*”’ 

No eyes save those of infancy closed in sleep 
that night within the devoted city. Grief and 
horror kept all waking. The sultry morning 
that followed upon the terrible night, all the 
Vander Werff family were still seated around 
the empty board, when Leopold Vander Does 
burst in without ceremony, and, in an anguished 
voice, besought them to fly ; to remain was to 
be murdered. All the poor, starving wretches 
in Leyden were in revolt, unable longer to en- 
dure their insupportable misery. A_ sedition 
had broken out in the lower portion of the city, 
and an army was even now marching toward 
the burgomaster’s house, determined on com- 
pelling him to surrender. With a wave of his 
hand, and a calm smile on his placid counte- 
nance, he replied: 

“Never will I abandon my post. My chil- 
dren, go to an upper room, they will not harm 
you; myn vrow, also. I will await and treat 
with the multitude.” 

Hastily Vander Does drew Berthe, auline, 
and the weeping boy, from the apartment ; dame 
Vander Werff refused to leave her husband, 
lovingly clinging to his arm. Soon the cries 
and shouts were distinctly heard approaching 
the house; threats and imprecations rang on 
every side, charging the burgomaster with be- 
ing the cause of their sufferings, the murderer 
of their wives and little ones. 

“ Better,” they exclaimed, “ the Spaniard for 
a master than grim death. Surrender! sur- 
render! so that we have relief, bread for our 
children.” 

A shower of stones here fell upon the quaint 
old windows, shattering the glass. This was 
the signal fora general attack. With the despe- 
ration of dying men, they assailed the heavy 
oaken doors with huge clubs, while others came 





rushing on with a great beam to be used as'q 
battering-ram. At this instant, when the ex. 
citement was at its height, Heer Vander Werff 
threw open the casement of the room—it was 
on the second floor—and, with slow dignity, 
stepped out on to the terrace. As they perceived 
him, a silence fell upon the immense crowd; one 
only was found bold enough to fling a stone; it 
grazed his shoulder. Stretching forth his arms, 
with hands uplifted as in blessing, in dignified 
measured words, he spoke in answer to their 
tumultuous cries: 

* Dear fellow-townsmen, I can offer you but 
my own flesh. I know that death awaits me at 
the hands of the enemy; and were I even less 
assured of this, I should still prefer it to an act 
of perjury. To die would be sweet, if by dy. 
ing I could save yourselves and your fellow- 
citizens !” 

As he spoke, the film of distrust fell from 
their eyes, and the nobility of truth which char- 
acterized the man shone clearly before them; 
there was an €ntire revulsion of feeling, as they 
declared their resolution ‘to conquer or die.” 
As if swayed by one thought, one impulse, in 
frantic haste, they rushed toward the city walls, 
crying to the Spaniards : 

“We will eat our lefi-hands and fight you 
with our right; we will burn down the city, 
rather than surrender it to you !” 

Outside, large collections of provisions had 
been made for the relief of the famine-stricken 
city; but every attempt to get it within the walls 
had been vain. The Spaniards held possession 
of all the canals, and would not permit one 
mouthful to pass through. The despair of the 
people was terrible, now that even the small 
supplies of food heretofore purchasable at ex- 
orbitant prices—and then only by the rich—had 
all given out. ‘There was no more to be had for 
love or for gold—not one morsel of any sort of 
food in that devoted city. Vrow Vander Werff 
lay dying; Pauline, in an adjoining chamber, 
delirious with fever. Upon Berthe devolved 
the care of all. From room to room she went, 
sustaining with gentle words—all she had to 
give those so dear; not one crust could be 
found to save her mother’s life. Sle was alone 
with them; for her father and lover, looking 
like famishing ghosts, had gone to attend the 
council held in the town-hall, to deliberate if 
there were any means available to save their 
city from the enemy. ‘ 

Not a man present had tasted a morsel 
of food for three days. All looked like spec- 
ters ; yet, with the energy of despair, they con- 
sulted and argued; agreeing that but one 
desperate expedient remained,—so break down 
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the dikes, and let in the sea. Cruel and relent- 
less as were its waters, they were less to be 
feared than the cruel, implacable Spaniards. 
The Prince of Orange called an Assembly of 
the States, proposing to them this final re- 
source. There was but one universal response: 
“Better a country desolated than conquered.” 
Within almost the hour this decision was made, 
desperate men were eagerly, ruthlessly en- 
gaged tearing down and opening the dikes. 
Soon all the defenses, so carefully and labori- 
ously made to keep out the ravaging waters, 
were torn away; and the whole country was 
waiting, watching, and praying for the inun- 
dation. Berthe sat by the high window; her 
mother had fallen into the sleep of exhaustion ; 
Pauline and Peter were both dead. She could 
see the new Rhine sweeping through the center 
of the city; the numerous canals, that branched 
right and left, were no longer hedged in by de- 
fenses, and each moment she expected to see 
the waters rush in from the sea. The people 
living on the streets bordering the canals were 
dragging their goods a story higher, to protect 
them from the expected flood. A contrary 
wind, however, kept back the waters; so that 
their advance was so slow, so shallow, it was 
impossible to float the flat-bottomed boats con- 
taining the provisions over the expanse of 
meadow-land, and thus convey them into 
Leyden. 

When the Spaniards first saw ,the flood 
spreading, they were greatly alarmed ; yet when 
they observed it passed not above a certain 
level, they lost their fears, becoming reassured, 
and maintained themselves within their in- 
trenchments. So passed another day of agony 
and suspense to the besieged. Night drew on, 
dark and lowering. Heavy clouds gathered in 
the north and east, gradually spreading over 
the entire horizon; and, as midnight drew nigh, 
a fierce northerly wind arose, forcing up at high 
tide the rivers and canals, swelling the vast 
accumulation of waters, that, like a mighty 
army, came sweeping and roaring on to the 
land. Suddenly the wind veered to the south- 
west; and, in the space of an hour, the wide- 
spread expanse of country around Leyden was 
converted into a vast lake, threatening to in- 
gulf all the encampments of the Spaniards, 
who in great alarm abandoned their forts, flee- 
ing in terror along the ruined dikes, crying and 
Shouting for help as they ran. Multitudes fell 
into the swampy waters, adding their drowning 
cries to the general consternation. 

Up and over the lake, meanwhile, to the re- 
lief of the beleaguered city, came the fleet 
of boats, commanded by Admiral Boissot, 





manned by hardy, daring Zealanders, their faces 
scarred with wounds nobly incurred in the 
War of Independence, and bearing on their hats 
badges with the device, “The Turk, rather 
than the Pope! Long live the Gueux, in spite 
of the mass!” The Zealanders leaped from 
their boats, pursuing the flying soldiery; they 
beat them with long poles, dragging them from 
their precarious footing with long hooks, then 
remorselessly thrust them beneath the deep 
waters, or otherwise put them to death. A 
thousand and more perished that morning in 
their disastrous retreat. Shouts of joy rent the 
air as the starving people beheld from afar the 
boats advancing in triumph to the city gates, 
from thence crowding into the canals. Fran- 
tically the multitude rushed to the water-side, 
striving, with frightful eagerness, to seize upon 
the provisions. 

Then occurred a_ thrilling, extraordinary 
scene. Mothers carrying in their arms their 
dead infants, believing they still lived, rushed 
forward, only to expire with joy. Once strong 
men fell fainting from exhaustion, before they 
were able to reach the spot where were their 
deliverers. Seated on the ground were seen 
groups, ealing with the ravaging haste of wolves 
the food so long craved; whilst beside them, 
sleeping the sleep that knows no waking, lay 
youth and old age—many purple with disease, 
fallen victims in the first moment of plenty ; 
others dying from too free indulgence in the 
coveted food, it proving too much for their 
weakened, famishing bodies to sustain. But 
the noble burgomaster and a portion of the 
citizens, who had stood firmly by him in his 
resistance to the foe, satisfying their hunger 
with one biscuit, hastened to the great old 
Church of St. Peter’s, and, there kneeling, de- 
voutly offered to God psalms for their remark- 
able deliverance, weeping torrents of tears 
for the six thousand dear relatives who had 
perished by the lingering tortures of starvation. 
Berthe had been among the first who received 
relief. Vander Does had hastened to carry 
her bread and wine; she, in turn, poured a few 
drops into the mouth of her mother, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing a faint color tinge 
her lips and her eyes unclose. Slhie ceased not 
her efforts till she was restored to conscious- 
ness. Sister and brother were both gone; but 
her beloved mother had been spared. That 
evening the remnant of the two families—the 
Vander Werffs and Vander Does—met in 
Berthe’s home; the good vrow, wrapped in 
shawls, reclined upon a couch. The burgo- 
master welcomed his old friends ; but a shade of 
deep sorrow rested upon his kindly, benevolent 
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countenance, mingling with the calm, inflexible 
determination, its habitual expression. Berthe 
and Leopold sat side by side, with clasped 
hands. All were silent, while memory and 
thought were busy. Each one felt how impos- 
sible it would be, whatever joys might here- 
after crown their lives, to forget the horrors 
of the siege of Leyden.., 





THE EVE OF MILTON. 


BY PAMELA H. GOODWIN. 


ARTH has its spirit-land as well as the 

realms beyond. Here man is the creator 

and genius, the spirit that breathes into 
the beautiful word-forms of thought the breath 
of life. Some of the beings created are im- 
mortal, if we may ascribe immortality to that 
which seems likely to live forever in the mem- 
ory of the undying soul. Men call this domain 
Fiction—the land of the Unreal. And so it is, 
if all that is real must have once breathed 
through animated dust. But if the characters 
of men, manifested in their words and deeds, 
live on through the centuries as realities, though 
long since separated from the body, then are 
those characters of genius—instinct with life, 
and revealed in imperishable words and deeds— 
realities in the minds of men, and there is a 
land of Fiction which is a land of Truth. 

In the portraiture of human character, as in 
the arts of painting and sculpture, the stand- 
ard of comparison is fidelity to truth; and 
woman has ever been regarded more difficult ac- 
curately to portray than man. We need not in- 
fer from this that she is more complex in her na- 
ture, more profound in her thought, more lofty 
in her aspirations; but there is about her a 
certain shy evasiveness, a coyness and reserve, 
an ethereal delicacy, which strikes the spiritual 
senses indeed, but which, like the perfume of a 
flower, eludes the grasp of the most skilled an- 
alyst, and baffles the pursuit of the acutest met- 
aphysician. We propose, in this and other 
articles, to give a brief sketch of several of the 
immortal women of the airy land of Fiction, 
and, with the reader, judge of their beauties or 
defects, hoping thereby to derive a real benefit 
by obtaining a better insight into the nature of 
woman. } 

We will first consider the Eve of Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” It is not necessary to pro- 
nounce an eulogium upon Milton’s greatness. 
We know his rank among authors, and we know 
how he curbed and restrained and cultivated 
his genius by years of the most patient toil, 
assisted by the best advantages that means and 





ea 

travel could afford. But we would particularly 

remember that he gave Eve to the world in the 

work which was the grandest effort of his ma- 

turer years—the ripened shock of early Autumn; 

Q , 

and that in Eve we may expect to find pre. 

sented his highest ideal of womanhood—pure 

and sinless—before the shadow of transgres- 
sion veiled the image of Jehovah in her heart, 

We see her springing from his pen, in face, 
form, carriage, radiant in physical perfection 
“the fairest of her daughters, Eve.” The pas- 
sage in the Fourth Book, in which she relates 
to Adam the first awakening of her conscious- 
ness, has justly been cited as one of the master- 
pieces of the beautiful in composition. Yet 
some critics have found a trace of vanity and 
self-conceit in her frank confession of admira- 
tion for the beautiful reflection from that lake- 
mirror, since she did not hesitate to tell Adam 
that le was “less fair, less amiably mild, less 
winning soft, than that smooth watery image.” 
We confess, on the contrary, to find in it the 
very absence of vanity, and, instead, an artless 
truthfulness which is the charm of innocence, 
Moreover, in a few sentences further on, she 
says, in looking on the form of her companion; 

‘* Beauty is excelled by manly grace, 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair.’ 

As to moral endowments, they both possess 
the image of their Maker—* Truth, wisdom, 
sanctitude, severe and pure;” but as regards 
each other, both 

** Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 
For contemplation he, and valor formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 
He for God only; she for God in him.” 
The all-absorbing passion of her heart is her 
love for Adam. So supreme is it that even 
God is crowded to a second place. 
“God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.” 

In intellect, as indicated above, she is man’s 
inferior. But Adam, when conversing with the 
angel Raphael, gives in a concise form the sum- 
ming up of her qualifications. He is speaking of 
his weakness against beauty’s powerful glance, 
and says that God either left him wanting in 
one element of strength, 

“Or, from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More than enough ; at least on her bestowed 
Too much of ornament, in outward show 
Elaborate, of inward less exact 
For well I understand, in the prime end 
Of nature, her th’ inferior in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel ; 

In outward, also, her resembling less 
His image who made both, and less expressing 
The character of that dominion given 


O’er other creatures ; yet when I approach 
Her loveliness, so abs lute she seems, 
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And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded; wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows ; 
Authority and reason on her wait 

As one intended first, not after made, 
Occasionally ; and to consummate all, 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her as a guard angelic placed.— Book viii. 

Thus has Milton endowed Eve ideally, or, as 
we may say, abstractly. Let us see how he has 
developed her concretely, or, in other words, 
how her words and actions before transgression 
correspond with this ideal. Sensitive to all 
forms of external beauty, the surroundings of 
her Eden home call forth a warbling of ecstasy, 
clear and pure as any bird of dawn. She sings: 


** Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 

With charms of earliest birds; pleasant the sun 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, or flower 

Glist’ring with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 

After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And these, the gems of heaven, her starry train.” 
So upward the carol rises, until we expect to 
hear it burst forth in a pzan of praise to the 
Creator and Giver; but, true to the highest 
passion of her soul, the song falls in the same 
gentle cadences until, in the soft hush of hu- 
man love, it breathes into the ear of her com- 
panion, “ None without thee is sweet.” Then, 
as though her thoughts could with difficulty take 
in another sentient being than her Adam, she 
asks him, while looking at the stars: 

“But wherefore all night long shine these? Forgvhom 

This glorious sight when sleep hath shut all eyes?’ 

And Adam is delighted to have an occasion to 
display his greater learning in reply. Perhaps 
this simplicity was only womanly tact in the 
leading of conversation. 

One noonday, Adam, sitting at the doorway 
of his bower, beholds, coming teward him, an 
angelic form, and calls Eve from her household 
duties to come and behold the heavenly stranger. 
Then he bids her haste and bring from her 
stores, and gather from fruitful nature, the 
wherewith to give hospitable abundante to their 
guest. Depreciating the adequacy of their 
stores, she, like her fallen sisters, hints an apol- 
ogy in her reply: 

“* Adam, earth’s hallowed mold, 
Of God inspired, small store will serve, where store, 
All seasons, ripe for use hangs on the stalk.” 

But she hastens to pluck such choice of fruits 
as she hoped would compel her angel visitant 
to confess that “God hath dispensed his boun- 
ties as in heaven.” Here Milton draws so 





delightful a picture in the preparation and par- 
taking of that repast, that our minds slip back 
to the bright Spring days of our lives, when, in 
the innocence of youth, we made our woodland 
houses, with leafy boughs for roof and walls, 
with moss for carpeting, and acorn-cups for 
serving up an hourly repast. So this seems 
sweet child’s play, and we wonder not to see an 
angel in the midst. After the meal, they listen 
to the angel’s thrilling recital of the rebellion 
in heaven, the history of their own creation, 
and the warning to beware of this same arch- 
enemy, during which time Eve keeps her seat 
in rapt attention. But when»Adam asks ques- 
tions learned and abstruse, and the heavenly 
guest is about to reply, Eve rises and passes 
out to her flowers and fruit. 
‘Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high ; such pleasure she reserved, 

Adam relating, she sole auditress. 

Her husband, the relator, she preferred 

Before the angel; of him to ask 

Chose rather.”” 

The angel leaves them, and, after a refreshing 
sleep, Eve presents her economical scheme of 
the division of labor; because, when near each 
other, their looks and smiles divide their atten- 
tion, and “the hour of supper comes unearned.” 
Adam compliments Eve for desiring to assist 
him in doing God’s work in the garden, and 
says: 

“ For nothing lovelier can be found 


Tn woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband how promote.” 


Yet he rejects the idea that the end of their 
creation was to labor: it was rather for delight ; 
but that, if she wearied with his conversation, he 
might forego short absence, were it not that he 
feared for her safety, since their foe was only 
waiting an opportunity to do them evil; and he 
would rather she would meet this evil in his 
presence, where he could use his power in de- 
fense. Eve replies to this kind, chivalrous 
reasoning, “as one who loves and some unkind- 
ness meets,” saying, she had learned there was 
an enemy abroad, but supposed she had yet to 
learn that Adam would doubt her firmness and 
fidelity to him and God, since, unless she yielded, 
the tempter could have no power over her to 
do her harm. Adam replies healingly, that he 
was not afraid of her firmness, but wished to 
shield her against the affront of temptation. 
He reminded her, however, that the enemy was 
bold and subtle, since he had succeeded in se- 
ducing an angelic host, and added, with true 
adroitness : 


I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Access in every virtue; in thy sight 
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More wise, more watchful, stronger, if need were 
Of outward strength ; while shame, thou looking on, 
Would utmost vigor raise, and raised, unite.” 

Perhaps he would have gained his point if he 
had stopped there, having roused a generous 
emulation ; but he could not resist giving the 
gentle rebuke : 

“ Why shouldst not thou like sense within thee feel 

When I am present, and thy trial choose 
With me, best witness of thy virtue tried ?”’ 

A silent monitor could have said these words 
with effect ; but now to receive them would be 
to imply fault: so she persists, and pettishly an- 
swers, that, if they are to be afraid of being out 
of each other’s sight through fear of this ad- 
versary, they could not be happy ; and, growing 
bolder, she questions God’s wisdom in ordain- 
ing things thus: “for Eden were no Eden, thus 
exposed.” Adam reproves this reflection on 
the wisdom of Deity, and positively asserts that 
He has created all things best; that their wills 
are free, and that watchfulness is necessary, 
lest, unaware, some hidden temptation over- 
come them. He suggests that obedience is 
the best proof of constancy; nevertheless, if 
she still desires to go, knowing his wishes, he 
will not keep her back ; for 


“Thy stay not free absents thee more.’’ 


Taking this statement as permission, and de- 
sirous of proving her ability to withstand temp- 
tation, she goes alone, and is overcome. 

In this presentation of Adam and Eve, we 
must certainly admire the physical beauty that 
is every-where presented, and the child-like sim- 
plicity and innocence that breathe in their words 
and actions. Moreover, we admire the fact 
that they are not represented as child-savages, 
infantile in intellect, and so nearly allied to the 
brute as to have a language but a step above 
inarticulate sounds; but, the rather, possess- 
ing such intellectual abilities that they de- 
light in philosophical thought, and listen with 
inquiring attention to messages from the skies. 
But when we consider that Milton is attempt- 
ing to portray beings absolutely perfect in mind 
and soul, as well as body, we confess to a feel- 
ing of disappointment in the highness and con- 
sistency of his ideal. We can not imagine that 
beings created in the image of God could have 
the least taint or weakness that should afford a 
shadow of excuse for their transgression. It 
is a blemish on the character of Eve to repre- 
sent her supreme love as centered upon Adam. 
To love any created being more than the Crea- 
tor, making his law the highest, is idolatry ; 
and God has said to woman, as well as man, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
Perhaps some one may think that Milton has 








| St. Paul to support him in his opinion ; but, 
whatever that apostle may have said concerp- 
ing the relation of man and woman to each 
other, he has said plainly, “We are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” In duty to God, in transgres- 
sion, in redemption, there is no difference be. 
tween male and female. Yet even here, Milton 
is not consistent with himself; for, before sin 
has given Eve any excuse for fickleness, she 
enters into a dispute with Adam on a really 
trivial subject ; and though Adam reasons flu- 
ently and kindly against her childish whim, she 
is so persistently determined to have her own 
way, assuming the airs of injured innocence, 
that Adam, like many a fallen brother, rather 
than have a scene of discontent and sulkiness, 
yields to her, against his better judgment ; and 
she goes, against his expressed wish. This, 
surely, is not finding her highest happiness in 
doing his will. Indeed, it almost takes away 
her innocence before the serpent has beguiled 
her; for any Christian wife of the present day 
would think she were committing a sin to do 
any thing against the strongly expressed wish 
of a kind husband, unless she were actuated by 
a conviction of duty to God. 

Again: in Adam’s exposition of Eve’s nature, 
quoted above at length, there seems a want of 
harmony. Excelling in outward show, in those 
qualities that attract the eye, wanting in men- 
tal power and grasp, her moral nature resem- 
bling less the image of her Maker, less holy, 
less pure; but innocent, yet possessing such 
remarkable self-poise, such charming self-pos- 
session, that whatever she wills to do or say 
seems “avisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,” 
and before which highest knowledge falls de- 
graded, and wisdom seems as folly,—how, we 
query, can these qualifications be reconciled 
with that greatness of mind and nobleness of 
soul that forms around her an angelic guard? 
Greatness of mind requires no inferior mental 
power ;-and nobleness of soul—to mean any 
thing from Adam’s lips—could not fall short of 
his highest idea of moral excellence. Milton 
may have drawn here the highest ideal of his 
life and times; but it is an artless, beautiful 
being, wifi knowledge and wisdom bow‘ng be- 
fore her, it is true, but not for the purpose of 
laying their treasures at her feet, enriching her 
with their higher wealth of glory. They come; 
but their securely locked caskets are unopened, 
because, forsooth, this beauty, with her self- 
poised graces, has no appreciation for their 
pearls. With such elements of weakness, we 
would not wonder that Eden was lost. If it 
was the aim of Milton to picture a being so 





weak and imperfect that sinning seems almost 
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a necessary outgrowth of her nature, so that we 
can easily excuse the horror of her guilt, he has 
certainly succeeded admirably; but no Chris- 
tian woman, looking at that ideal of sinlessness, 
can feel to attain it is to aspire. 

Had Milton any authority for placing woman, 
when created, inferior to man? In the simple 
language of the Bible, “God made man in his 
own image; in his own image created he him; 
male and female created he them.” Whatever 
may be her condition since the Fall, there is 
here no implied inferiority. They two are one; 
neither complete alone ; the woman a companion 
and helpmeet, unlike, but equal in every re- 
spect where they have common ground of com- 
parison. It was a part of the curse of sin that 
“her desire should be to her husband, and he 
should rule over her.” Besides, if she were not 
equally responsible before God, why should her 
penalty have been so severe? Mere priority of 
transgression does not increase guilt. Our be- 
lief in God’s justice would be presumptive proof 
of equal, if not superior, endowments in Eve, 
since the penalty has rested even more heavily 
upon woman than man, and the sin of both was 
the same disobedience. 

Perhaps no more difficult task was ever un- 
dertaken by human artist than the effort to pre- 
sent before the world a picture of perfect, sinless 
humanity. What does any mortal know of ab- 
solute perfection and sinlessness? The only 
glimpse of a perfect life that any one has seen 
upon earth, is that which took Divinity to live, 
and inspiration to portray. And yet this life 
was so marred for our transgressions, so bruised 
for our iniquities, that men did esteem him 
stricken of God. His life was outwardly no 
counterpart of sinless Adam in his garden of 
happiness: for the chastisement of a world’s 
sins was upon him; and suffering, anguish of 
soul, and death were his heritage. What do we 
know of purity, without self-sacrifice, humility, 
and charity that covers a multitude of trans- 
gressions? And how could we see the outlines 
of these fair forms without the shading of sor- 
row and sin? Indeed, what do we know about 
sin, without a hidden weakness, an inner be- 
trayal that gives the enemy an easy victory, and 
is the hardest foe to vanquish? In view of 
these facts, we wonder not that Milton failed, 
and left us an Eve exquisite in form and features, 
but with an innocent, weak, willful soul, which 
had not sufficient constaacy of affection, even 
for its cherished idol, to brook the denial of a 
wish; and an Adam negatively good, but with 
a weakness, in his admiration of beauty that 
charms the eye but does not elevate the soul, 
which, in the hour of temptation, proves his ruin. 











It isa pretty conceit that Lord Bulwer Lytton 
puts into the mouths of two of his characters, 
incidentally : 

“ Duke. If there be a language in the world 
for which there is no lexicon nor grammar, it 
is that which a woman thinks in, but never 
speaks.” 

“ Harley. \t is all that is left of the lan- 
guage spoken in Paradise.” 

And so, perhaps, it is only in the silence of 
faith, when the listening soul disdains its prison- 
house of sense, that there come flashes of a sin- 
less state—“high instincts,” before which our 
mortal nature would 

‘* Tremble like a guilty thing surprised, 
But for those first affections, 
‘Those shadowy recollections 

Which, be they what they may, 


Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing.”’ 





A COMING SPRING. 


BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 


THE souls of the hills are weary, 
And plead in the darkness and cold, 
For the angel-tread of the Spring-time 
On the sunbeams’ ladder of gold. 


And the valley sorely pineth 
Adown in her mountain nest, 

Where the winged snows have fluttered, 
Like milk-white doves, to her breast. 


On the forest’s bare, brown columns, 
The rising wind-tides beat, 

With a moan, in their plaintive music, 
For the Spring-time fair and sweet. 


O, boughs, where the winds are sobbing, 
Have your buds forgotten to blow? 
Are the song-birds fled forever, 
‘That their blithe wings tarry so? 


O, beautiful earth ! queen mother, 
‘Thou hast no smile for us now ; 
Where are the crown-jewels hidden, 
Whose light leaned over thy brow ? 
But list ! there are murmurs and voices ; 
’T is the low laugh of the stream, 
That sings to its brother the music 
Heard in the Winter of dream. 


On the terrace, ’twixt earth and heaven, 
With its shifting sheen of gold, 
There stands a radiant presence, 
With a scepter in her hold. 
She cometh, and bloom, awaking, 
Leaps from its dungeon-bars ; 
Till the clod beneath her footsteps 
Is an emerald sky with stars ; 


And the glad earth-mother calleth 
Her children’s hearts to sing, 
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And bow to the benediction 
Breathed from the lips of Spring. 


But there comes to me a glimmer 
Of Spring-time yet more fair, 

And a fragrant breath of heaven 
Blows through the wint’ry air. 


O, the sad and somber Winter, 
When the wind arose in wrath, 

And showered the dead leaves thickly, 
Upon our bloomless path ! 


For the sweetest flowers we cherished, 
By the phantom-frost were kissed, 

And steel-gray waxed the heavens 
That once were an amethyst. 


And the birds of hope had wandered, 
On their silver plumes, away 
Beyond the shuddering tempest 
That tossed the dreary day. 


But I know the flowers that perished 
From out the path we trod, 
Unfold their perfumed petals, 
To drink the light of God. 


And the birds of hope have floated 
Up to their native skies ; 

And awaked the trees to music 
On the hills of paradise. 


And I read the story over, 
In the violet’s azure dreams, 

Of the fadeless flowers and fruitage 
That fringe the heavenly streams. 


AFTER THE SHADOWS. 


THE tempest may dash on the vale and hill, 
But the sunshine will smile behind it ; 

‘The caverned rock hide the mountain rill, 
Yet a gleam from above will find it. 

Gladness will sleep upon Grief’s pale breast 
To soften the voice of its warning ; 

Over the darkness sweet Hope will rest ; 
And after the shadows—the morning. 


Life may grow darkened, though love has thrown 
The strength of its light around it, 

Till longer and deeper the shadows grown 
Hide the halo of bliss that crowned it. 

Clouds may float down on our valleys of peace, 
And crush our meek flowers with scorning, 

Yet never this song in our spirits shall cease : 
After the shadows—the morning. 


Never so closely does pain fold its wings, 
But the white robe of sympathy ’s near it ; 

And each tear that the dark hand of misery wrings, 
Brings the touch of a blessing to cheer it. 

As fades the dim night at the coming of day, 
When it weaves its bright web of adorning ; 

So floateth pale grief from our life-path away, 
Comes, after our shadows—the morning. 





THE HERALD OF SUMMER. 


FROM “ALL THE YEAR ROUND.”” 


I 11EAR a gush of melody, 
I see a flush of green ; 

So I know the Summer ’s coming 
With the glory of a queen ; 

For Spring, her welcome herald, 
Has proclaimed it far and wide, 
Since the throne of Winter toppled, 
And the stern old despot died. 


Spring has spread o’er moor and mountain 
A carpet for her feet, 
Silver daisy, golden kingcyp, 
Purple orchis, cowslip sweet ; 
Bade the trees unfold a canopy 
Of undulating shade, 
Where anemone and violet 
Their woodland home have made. 


Pale narcissus and faint daffodil 
Whisper of her by the well, 

Where ferns bend o’er the primrose, 
Lest she the secret tell ; 

By hyacinth and harebell ring 
The tidings boldly out, 

For the breeze to catch the echoes, 
And answer with a shout. 


The busy brooklets, listening, 
Have turned the theme to song, 

And sing it to the sedges 
As they gently glide along ; 

The mountain streams, no longer dumb, 
Join in the joyous lay, 

And leaping o’er their rocky bounds, 
Laugh out in sparkling spray. 


Glad butterflies are fluttering 
Like banners in the air, 
Rich flowers hold up their nectaries, 
And other incense rare ; 
The toiling bee hums cheerily, 
The gnats dance in the sun, 
The very frogs croak gleefully 
O’er Spring-tide life begun. 


No need the tardy cuckoo’s note 
‘To gossip of the Spring, 
Whilst other warblers’ tuneful throats 
Have a prophetic ring ; 
And orchards white with cherry-snow, 
Through which blooms apple-blush, 
Bring dreams of Summer fruitage 
‘To the birdling in the brush. 


Spring is here! and Summer ’s coming, 
With a coronal of light! 
For the sky-lark, like a courtier, 
Has winged his upward flight— 
The first to meet Queen Summer 
In her golden car of state, 
And salute her with his anthem, 
Close to her palace gate. 
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THE MODEL WOMAN. 
BY MRS. 0. W. SCOTT. 


FIRST PAPER. 


N these days, when so many opinions pre- 
vail regarding the duties and rights of 
women, it is really refreshing to turn to the 

picture-gallery of the dear old Bible, and gaze 
in silence upon the pen-and-ink portrait of a 
model woman. 
softly upon it, let us examine it, because some 
say that the Bible is “narrow” in its views, 
and some have not thought of this beautiful 
picture for years: 

“ Who can find a virtuous woman? 

For her price is far above rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
So that he shall have no need of spoil. 

She will do him good 

And not evil, all the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool, and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchants’ ships ; 

She bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth while it is yet night, 

And giveth meat to her household, 

And a portion to her maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it: 

With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 
She girdeth her loins with strength, 

And strengtheneth her arms. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: 
Her candle goeth not out by night. 

She layeth her hancs to the spindle, 

And her hands hold the distaff. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; 

Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 
She is not afraid of the snow for her household: 
For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 
She maketh herse'f coverings of tapestry ; 

Her clothing is silk and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, 

When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; 

And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 
Strength and honor are her clothing ; 

And she shall rejoice in time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 

And in her tongue is the law of kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children arise up, and call her blessed ; 
Her husband also, and he praiseth her. 

Many daugliters have done virtuously, 

But thou excellest them all. 

Favor is deceiiful, and beauty is vain: 

But a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 
Give her of the fruit of her hands; 

And let her own works praise her in the gates.”” 


“Nothing can add to the simple beauty of 
this portrait: Centuries have elapsed since its 
clear oullines were drawn; but its moral teach- 
ings suit all ages and all climes.” “But who 
wrote it? and was the model a living one, or 
was it the creation of an exalted imagination ?” 
We read that a king was the writer, and that 
his mother taught him the prophecy; and one 
bold yet tender-hearted writer believes that 
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Now, with the light falling” 





the portrait was drawn by the king in remem- 
brance of that mother, and added to it the in- 
structions which she gave in regard to his own 
conduct. “It is simply prophetic. Who pre- 
tends to emulate such an example?” exclaims 
our young lady, who has not yet decided whether 
she belongs to the old or the new school of 
woman’s rights. Prophetic! Yes: and we are 
continually prophesying, continually unveiling 
our modern ideas of a perfect womanhood ; but, 
thus far, has any thing superior to this been 
presented? Descriptions of what women might, 
could, would, or should be, have been given by 
studious divines, and thoughtful, far-seeing 
women; by flippant youths and ambitious 
maidens; given in laborious essays, in satirical 
verses, in saucy sketches, in caricature by pen 
and pencil; in everg style that journalistic art 
could invent during the past decade; but, like 
the paintings of ancient Pompeii, this will out- 
last them all. Strong, calm-eyed, Zerfect, this 
“virtuous woman” stands before us. O, let us 
believe that her character is vea7/—that once 
there lived a woman who thus excelled! and, 
clasping one of her motherly hands, let us rever- 
ently try to find out “how she did it.” And, 
first, we wish it were possible to know some- 
thing of the early training of this remarkable 
woman. Is it possible to spend one’s youth in 
idleness and frivolity, in fashionable dissipation 
and excitement, and then, when occasion de- 
mands, become-a model wife and mother? 
Ancient records need not be searched for an 
answer. Modern society gives one in thunder- 
tones. She was taught, and thoroughly trained, 
we must conclude, before marriage; for the 
record shows that each faculty was matured, 
No modern prophet could find more happy 

words to. express his ideas than the ancient 
king used in portraying her excellence as a wife: 

**T he heart of her husband doth safely ‘rust in her, 

So that he shall have no need of spoil. 

She will do him good 

And not evil, all the days of her life.”” 
The meaning of this expression is, that she 
cares so well for the substance already accumu- 
lated, that he does not need the spoils of war; 
referring to the booty obtained from captives, 
which was divided among the soldiers. Pos- 
sibly, discontented and extravagant women 
sometimes drove their husbands into battle, in 
those days, for their personal benefit; as we 
read that ornaments of gold and silver were 
obtained in this way, of which the Israelitish 
women were very fond. Human nature has 
not changed, and parallel cases may be found 
to-day where men have been driven into com- 
bat with fiercer foes than are met upon battle- 
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fields, in order to satisfy the demands of fash- 
ionable life. The newspapers teem with specu- 
lations, embezzlements, and frauds of all kinds; 
some of which started at the fireside, when the 
wife said, “‘We must have things like other 
people.” But this blessed woman vexed her 
husband’s soul with no foolish requests. She 
was his helpmeet, to “do him good, and not 
evil, all the days of her life.” 

These words imply sérength, or the adility to 
do. And, in examining the word “virtuous,” we 
find that it may be rendered “strength” or 
“moral courage.’ And this seems to prove 
that the “vine-and-oak theory” did not origi- 
nate in those early days. Conservatives quote, 
* He shall rule over thee ;” and claim that those 
who plead for a wider sphere and more extended 
privileges are fighting aga@™st Scriptural truth. 
But, as we examine the history of God’s people, 
we notice that woman’s work, position, and in- 
fluence were Jositive. The women of Scrip- 
ture were not dolls or slaves; but, on the con- 
trary, in some directions their privileges and 
abilities were superior to ours. This statement 
we will endeavor to prove as we proceed. But 
just now we will see how they stood in the 
marital relation. The wise man says, “ Whoso 
findeth a wife, findeth a good thing, and ob- 
taineth favor of the Lord.” And from the frag- 
ments of domestic history scattered through 
the Old ‘Testament, we gather some names 
which are full of significance. Sarah, Rachel, 
Abigail, Esther, and Ruth, whose faults and 
virtues are so briefly recorded, are among those 
who were honored in life and lamented in death. 
But Solomon spares not the bad wives, nor 
does he neglect to weigh their influence. 

“Tt is better to dwell in a corner of the house-top, 
Than with a brawling woman in a wide house,” 
he exclaims. And then, as though driven from 
that retreat, he adds: 
“*It is better to dwell in the wilderness, 
Than with a contentious and angry woman.” 
What a picture he presents, when he says, still 
farther: 


“ A continual dropping in a very rainy day 
And a contentious woman are alike.’’ 


Instantly we seem to see a lonely wight, with- 
out an umbrella, riding behind a slow horse 
along a dreary road; and we hear the rain, with 
its steady drip, drip, drip, falling upon him; 
until, soaked through and through, he yields to 
a feeling of utter misery and despair. Worse 
than the rain-drops are the whining, rasping, 
fault-finding words of a confirmed scold. The 
dejected, scared-looking man who has such a 
wife can never find an umbrella large enough 
to protect himself from the rain of her wrath. 


before. 








One quaint writer says: “I pity from my heart 


the unhappy man who has a bad wife. She is 
shackles to his feet, a palsy to his hands, a bur- 
den on his shoulder, smoke to his eyes, vinegar 
to his teeth, a dagger to his heart.” Delilah 
betrayed her husband’s confidence ; Jezebel led 
weak Ahab into all wickedness; and Job’s wife 
bade him “curse God and die.” 

Our model, we venture to assert, did not Step 
beyond the sphere allotted to the wife among 
the Israelites. Many of the ideas which seem 
so beautiful to poets and praters, are the out- 
growth of heathenism or a false civilization, 
rather than of revelation. With the Athenians, 
woman was merely the household drudge, inca- 
pable of rational friendship. In China, myriads 
of female children are destroyed, and those who 
live are tottering wrecks, whose crippled feet 
but match their undeveloped brains. “ Here, 
wolf, take thy lamb,” was the old Russian mar- 
riage ceremony. In India, women are shut up 
in dark, secluded rooms, to live and die with 
talents unimproved. By the poetical race, under 
the titles of “angel, goddess, sylph,” and other 
similar appellations, woman is cheated still, 
though more agreeably. When some degener- 
ate son of Adam called her a vine, man being 
the sturdy oak to which she clings, the illusion 
was complete; and since then too many have 
supposed that twining must be woman’s mis- 
sion. We know a man who supports three 
women, and it reminds us of a tree we once 
saw overgrown with woodbine. The tree died. 

It was our privilege once to entertain a couple 
who were wailing for the parson. He was 
short in stature, while she was an unusually tall 
young lady. We very naturally discussed a 
lecture given the evening before, in which a 
prominent clergyman advocated woman’s voting. 

“I did n’t like it at all,” said the bride to be; 
“T think it is so nice to be taken care of.” And 
she looked demurely at the young gentleman in 
tight kids, who smiled approvingly, and said: 

“That’s right, Nellie.” 

This was a little ludicrous ; but an experience 
just the reverse of this was more than sad, 
We knew a young, uneducated girl, working in 


a shop, who was soon to marry a gentleman 


whose acquaintance she had made a few months 
She assured her young companions 
that her working days were over, and she would 
soon have-a house of herown. “But I tell you 
he’s got to do just as J say, or I will leave him. 
I'll never submit to be ruled by any man,” said 
she, with a toss of her frizzled head. Need we 
say that a divorce was granted in less than two 
years? But from these examples, each of 
which represents a numerous class, we turn 
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once more to her who would never rule, and 
could not “twine,” whose “price is far above 
rubies.” 

“She will do him good,” positive good, “all the 
days of her life.” Her heart and life were united 
with his, but not absorbed. She was devoted, 
but not dependent. His heart “trusted in her,” 
not because she was crippled like a Chinese 
lady, or shut up like the wife of a Hindoo, or 
destitute of money to pay traveling expenses, 
like some ladies in our own country, but be- 
cause her Aeart was his, and in perfect confi- 
dence his trust was anchored. He took his 
seat among the elders, at the gate of the city, 
in the happy consciousness that all was well at 
home, because wife was there. We venture to 
assert that the husband of such a woman wore 
a calm, placid expression, and that he never 
“took a bribe,” or “ wrested judgment.” There 
were corrupt legislators even in those days, but 
he was not one of them; for as he did not need 
the spoils of war, so the fruits of bribery found 
no place in that home of thrift. But the devo- 
tion of this model wife was not simply shown 
in her care of her husband’s temporal goods. 
There is a higher meaning, as the list of her 
deeds plainly indicates. There are wives who 
are good housekeepers, but poor trust-keepers ; 
those who reveal plans and purposes, who rid- 
icule favorite projects, who criticise deeds and 
behavior, until a man feels like a lone sparrow 
upon the house-top. Our “model” belongs to 
no such mistaken sisterhood. With her strong 
intellect, and true, loving heart, how she must 
have cheered and comforted her husband !— 
earning, by a life-long devotion, the words of 
praise spoken by him, and so indicated in the 
text: 

** Many daughters have done virtuously, 
But thou excellest them all.’’ 

When we see what a wife may be, and what 
she may do, in her position as helpmate, it seems 
marvelous that there are not more striving to 
emulate this peerless example. 

Disraeli’s wife, with her finger caught in the 
carriage-door and fastened there, endured the 
pain like a martyr, that her husband’s mind 
might not be drawn from the great scheme he 
was about to explain to the House. A weak 
woman would have fainted; a selfish woman 
would have driven his schemes to the wind with 
her screams; but she silently endured for his 
sake. That he appreciated her constant en- 
couragement and aid was shown in his refusing 
the title of earl, and requesting that whatever 
reward was thought to be deserved, might be 
conferred upon his wife, to whom he attributed 
much of his success. 





The first Mrs. Judson proved the strength of 
her love by a devotion that would not yield un- 
der the most discouraging phases of missionary 
experience ; and sustained her husband in his 
labors until death stilled her busy hands forever. 

Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, was besieged in his 
castle, and compelled to capitulate to the Em- 
peror Conrad III. His lady demanded for her- 
self and the other ladies of the castle, safe 
conduct to a place of safety, with whatever 
they could carry, which was granted. To the 
astonishment of all, these ladies of quality ap- 
peared, bearing their husbands upon their backs. 
The emperor was so much pleased with such 
devotion, that he pardoned the husbands for 
their sakes. 

These three illustrations show that if a 
woman’s mind comprehends, if her soul sympa- 
thizes, if her strength is equal to the demand, 
she may be a helpmate indeed, in whom her 
husband may “safely trust.” But strong, sym- 
metrical characters are not developed by chance ; 
and just here the question arises, Does the 
freedom of the presemt age, and the agitation 
concerning woman’s rights, tend to produce a 
race of women who will become devoted wives 
and mothers? We believe that most of the 
leaders of reformatory movements which con- 
cern our sex are really anxious to improve our 
condition, We believe they would gladly eman- 
cipate American women from the thralldom of 
fashion, and all that enervates soul or body. 
But, thus far, their grand principles of action 
have not been comprehended by the masses. 
Mrs. Livermore gives one of her thrilling, 
impassioned appeals; and two-thirds of the 
young women in her audience absorb enough 
of it to increase their self-approval and inde- 
pendence, but not enough to sftengthen and 
sober them. 

Watching young girls as they are seen in the 
cars, at the depots, at evening entertainments, 
upon the street, and even within God’s house, 
we are led to marvel at their independent un- 
concern, and query wonderingly how it will be 
possible to transform such overdressed, airy 
creatures into sensible wives and mothers. 
Responsibility and hard experience will develop 
the better natures of many, but sad failures 
must result from a lack of home ffaining to fit 
them for wifely duties and cares. We read ar- 
guments which tend to show that girls should 
be educated and trained so that they need not 
feel obliged to marry, but may Be able to sup- 
port themselves as long as they please, in single 
blessedness. Very good. But if a girl wants 
culture and training to enable her to take care 
of herself, doesn’t she need it equally much 
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to fit her for marriage? If she ought to under- 
stand some one branch of business perfectly to 
insure her individual independence, she surely 
ought to have such knowledge before she mar- 
ries ; for, as a wife, she is liable to become re- 
sponsible for the support of herself and children, 
through unforeseen calamities. But young la- 
dies do not make their calculations to corre- 
spond with their expectations ; and society en- 
courages them in bravely denying all thoughts 
of marriage, the while they are frizzing their 
locks and making elaborate toilets to entrance 
their future husbands. So, before the educa- 
tion is obtained, before the “one thing” is 
thoroughly learned, society shakes its head 
over the marriage notice, and “wonders what 
such a one knows about housekeeping.” Yes, 
indeed! after the solemn step is taken, then 
they reveal the secret of incompetency and gen- 
eral inefficiency. How primitive were the views 
of that ancient king! He exclaims, “ Who can 
find a virtuous,” or strong, “ woman ?” and then, 
having found her, he launches at once intoa 
most enthusiastic description of a wife. Had 
he understood the modern gospel, he might 
have eulogized the woman, and then warned 
her not to bury her talents in the nursery or 
kitchen. Either he made a mistake, or the 
modern prophets are in error. As we further 
examine the character under consideration, we 
may better understand how it was possible in 
those days to be “the crown of her husband,” 
and yet to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; to be an independent woman, and 
yet a most devoted wife. 








THE SWAMP. 


BY JENNY BURR. 


AY be you will think this a not very de- 

TY lightful subject to write about; but to me 

it is full of all pleasant associations—a 

name that carries me straight back to fairy-land- 
The swamp that I remember was a great broad 
extent of land, stretching out for many acres, 
south of the little snug red house under the 
hill-side where I lived. But the long reaches 
of bog and peaty hillock were not all that made 
the swamp of my recollection. It was full of 
all wonderful and hidden things that grew rank 
and wild there—a real museum of rare collec- 
tions that were an unceasing wonder and delight 
to me. Then this wide extent of moist, sedgy 
land was bordered on all sides but one by a 
loose and wandering hem of higher ground, that 
narrowed now into a mere foot-path, then spread 
out into.a kind of pasture, and again rose higher 





i . 
and formed a baby hill-side, on which beech or 
chestnut trees grew among scattered rocks, and 
dropped their nuts in the cattle-path under their 
branches. What a field the long, irregular bor- 
der of the swamp was to run in! What sunny 
Summer afternoons we spent on the stone b: idge 
that crossed a low, marshy spot! How many 
crisp, October mornings we gathered chestnuts 
under the tree, on the grassy knoll, in one cor- 
ner! What dreamy Spring twilights we passed 
listening to the call of the birds that sang in the 
boughs of the soft maples! 

The opening of Spring was a happy time to 
us children; for then the swamp was “burned 
over.” The men waited for a day when the 
wind blew in a certain direction, before they set 
fire to the long, dry, ribbon-like grass that cov- 
ered the bogs. What a glorious bonfire it 
made! How the flames sprang from one hillock 
to another, licking up the grass as it went, and 
leaving deep red, glowing masses of fire behind 
them! After it was all over, and our wild ex. 
citement had cooled down like the hot ashes in 
the track of the flames, there was nothing but 
a great wide space of gloomy blackness that 
looked as if nothing green or fresh could ever 
grow there again. But Spring was at work 
under the charred surface, reaching up her fairy 
fingers of tender green, until soon the black 
waste was covered with a carpet of the softest 
texture and the brightest emerald. 

Then the cows were turned out to pasture 
there, and gather the sweet juices of the early 
season,—Brindle, a large, stately animal, who 
led the company; Old Yellow, a light com- 
plexioned, tawny cow, whose butter was as yel- 
low as gold; Lop-horn, a little, gentle creature, 
with one horn dropped out of line with the 
other; Spot, whose mottled sides made her a 
pet among us; and all the younger brood of 
yearlings and calves, that roamed the swamp 
until night-fall, and we went after them and drove 
them into the barn-yard. 

All sorts of large-leaved, juicy plants grew on 
the edges of this great pasture-field. Chief 
among them, I remember the cowslips, as we 
used to call them then, though we know now 
they were marsh-marigolds, with their splendid 
golden blossoms—broad, shallow cups full of 
freshness and color; and the sagittarias, with 
stalks of white, yellow-centered flowers, and 
curious arrow-shaped leaves. The dandelions 
were neighbors to the cowslips on smooth, 
grassy slopes; but deeper in, were partridge- 
vines, with their berries of coral, tangles of gold- 
thread, ferns of every name, and graceful, del- 
icate structure —all manner of wild, wayward 
growths that rioted in soft beds of moss. And 
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on the outskirts were violets, great beds of 
them,—long-stemmed blue ones of every shade ; 
yellow ones, less common, and so more precious; 
and little, delicate-veined white ones, whose 
tracery was like that on the daintiest porcelain. 
But all our treasures were not floral. There were 
grasses of innumerable varieties; wild flags, 
bristling with pointed spears; and tall, stately 
cat-tails, tipped with their brown, velvety spikes. 
What excursions we took after these, jumping 
from hillock to hillock, sometimes rashly ven- 
turing beyond safe ground for the sake of reach- 
ing the soft, chocolate-colored tops ! 

In Summer, the swamp was one great green- 
ness, shining from end to end with beautiful 
color; but it was at sunset that the most glori- 
ous scene was spread out before us. Then the 
yellow light slanted across the wide level, and 
transformed it into a warm, glowing picture, 
until it was more like fairy-land than a swamp, 
with dark soil and depths of black water under- 
neath. There was not much shrubbery in our 
swamp, though there were rows and patches of 
elder-bushes, that in the season hung out their 
snowy heads of bloom, and, later, their heavy, 
dark purple branches of fruit. But this was not 
all the elder-bushes gave us ; for, though girls, we 
could use a jackknife as well as any body, and 
many were the treasures we fashioned out of 
the shapely, pithy stalks. The pith being ex- 
tracted, there was a good-sized, roomy center, 
and we converted the hollow stems into boxes 
for holding pins and buttons, drinking-cups for 
the dollies, that never wanted any water, and— 
O, dreadful me! tomboys that we were—con- 
structed pop-guns and pistols, loaded with little 
sticks about an inch long instead of powder and 
shot, that we discharged at imaginary enemies, 
and dreamed of soldier-life. 

In the Autumn, the grass grew dry and brown, 
the flowers all faded, and the winds rustled dis- 
mally among the sedges. But the swamp was 
not altogether dreary; for the nut-trees were 
ripening their fruits, and strewing the slopes 
with their yellow leaves. ‘There was a beech- 
nut tree, standing alone near the spring where 
the cattle drank, that was one of the most de- 
lightful trees that I remember, though, so far as 
its fruits were concerned, it was full of deceit. 
They were all false nuts; little, brown, three- 
cornered things, with a dry, weazened pretense 
of a meat inside. But they were pretty play- 
things, and we filled a little, pine-wood box with 
the hollow shells, and dragged them to the stone 
play-house as contentedly as if they had been 
fat with bouncing nuts. But we had good rea- 
son to forgive the beech-tree its deception; for 
a little way off grew the finest hickory-nuts any- 





where about. How we gloried in the fair, white 
nuts dropping in the faded grass, and the beds 
of moss that were always green in every sea- 
son! And what long, snowy evenings of Win- 
ter we spent in anticipation, as we filled baskets 
and bags with our treasures! 

And then the chestnuts! There were sev- 
eral trees skirting the boggy lowlands ; and these 
bore such harvests of nuts, year after year, that 
we coulk! count them by bushels. ~ What crisp 
October mornings we spent gathering them !— 
what dreamy, gold-dropping afternoons ! 

Then the harder frosts came, and locked the 
swamp in their icy chains. Afterward the soft 
snows fell, and made it a wide white waste. It 
may have looked dreary to others, but to us it 
was always pleasant; for we knew that the 
mosses lay green under the snow, that par- 
tridge-vine and twin-berry still flourished there, 
and that the violet-roots were all alive, and 
would all, in good time, be sending up their 
fresh leaves and blue blossoms again. 





HYMNS AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


BY MARIA P. WOODBRIDGE. 


I. 

**A VERSE may catch a wandering soul, that flies 
Profounder tracts.’ 

S Palestine was the birthplace of poetry, 
so the Bible is the great store-house of 
beautiful imagery, majestic diction, and 

grand conceptions. The oldest poetry in the 
world is the song of Lamech ; the next is the 
hymn of the great lawgiver—a chant imposing 
and jubilant, sung, with a nation for its chorus, 
by the shores of the Red Sea, whose waves 
joined their deep bass to the triumphant burst 
of song, as they rolled over the bodies of king, 
princes, and warriors. 
What magnificent passages escape Isaiah’s 
pen: 
“ Who hath measured the waters 

In the hollow of his hand, 

And meted out heaven with the span, 

And comprehended the dust 

Of the earth in a measure, 

And weighed the mountains in scales, 

And the hills in a balance ?”’ 


What language can we borrow to speak of 
David, the sweet singer of Israel, who, whether 
he wielded pen or sword, was mightiest among 
the mighty? As has been beautifully said, 
“Other thrones have their successions, dynas- 
ties their race of occupants; but David reigns 
unchallenged king of psalmody till time shall 
be no more.” 

The three Christian songs of primitive times, 
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those of Mary, Zacharias, and Simeon, form, as 
Mrs. Charles has said, the first triad of Chris- 
tian hymns, the three matin-songs of Chris¢ 
tianity. Ere another should be added to the 
list, the great victory which had thus been sung, 
had to be won, not with songs, but with strong 
crying and tears, by one dying human voice, 
speaking in darkness from the cross: “It is 
finished !” 

The earliest Christian hymn of which we have 
any knowledge was one written by Clement, 
Bishop of Alexandria, who suffered martyrdom 
A. D. 217. Asa recent writer tells us, “ Frag- 
ments of still earlier date meet us in the older 
liturgies ; but this Greek hymn is the one 
complete relic of the worship of the close of 
the second century. It is remarkable for its 
quaintly interwoven imagery, under which our 
Savior is represented, its beauty and archaic 
simplicity.” We have space to quote only a few 
lines of this hymn, sixteen hundred years old: 


“ Shepherd of sheep that own 
Their Master on the throne, 
Stir up thy children meek 
With guileless lips to speak, 
In hymn and song, thy praise. 
Guide of their infant ways, 

O, King of saints ! O Lord! 

Mighty, all-conquering Word ! 

Son of the highest God, 

Wielding his Wisdom’s rod, 

Our stay when cares annoy; 

Giver of endless joy; 

Of all our mortal race 

Savior of boundless grace,— 
O Jesus, hear !’’ 


The grandest, kingliest hymn ever written by 
mortal hand is the majestic “ Dies Irz,” com- 
posed by Thomas of Celano, a monk of the 
Franciscan Order, who livec in the thirteenth 
century. This hymn, written by a monk, over 
six hundred years ago, has ever since that time 
been sung, no matter what their nation or creed, 
by all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians. A list of those who felt for it an admi- 
ration excelling that of all other compositions, 
would include the names of Haydn, Goethe, 
Schlegel, Dryden, Milman, and Jeremy Taylor; 
while it will be remembered that Dr. Johnson 
and Sir Walter Scott confessed they could never 
repeat it without tears, and that Mozart, making 
it the basis of his celebrated requiem, became 
so excited by it as to hasten his death. The 
translation which is most common in our hymn- 
books, is Sir Walter Scott’s, commencing: 


“ The day of wrath, that dreadful day.’’ 


Of the seventy English translations of this 
most wonderful hymn, the finest is generally 
said to be that of our own General Dix; and, 
strange to say, the work was done during the 
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gloomiest period of our civil war, and while the 

poet was in command of Fortress Monroe, * 
The hymn attributed to Dryden, commencing 


* Creator, Spirit, by whose aid,”’ 


is a translation, the original Latin hymn having 
been composed, as some scholars think, by the 
Emperor Charlemagne. This grand hymn has 
always been invested with peculiar dignity, and 
used upon occasions of extraordinary solem- 
nity; such as the coronation of kings and em. 
perors, the celebration of synods by the Prot- 
estant Church, and the election of a Pope by 
the Roman Catholics. Its great author died 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, his crown upon his head, 
his copy of the Gospels upon his knees, Jan- 
uary 28, 814. 

Nor is this the only hymn from royal fingers, 
Robert II, of France, surnamed “the pious,” 
has written a few verses said to be the most 
beautiful of their class in the whole range of 
Latin sacred poetry. Though a king, “his 
mind was his hermitage, and in its cloistral 
quiet he dwelt apart, inclosed by sacred spells 
of melody and song.” 

A cold, dark, wintery night—more than three 
hundred years ago—is settling down upon the 
little town of Eisenach,in Germany. The good- 
man of a little cottage sat before his bright, 
warm fire, playing his flute, while his wife, Ur- 
sula, bustled about, putting supper on the table, 
All was cheerful comfort within, while without, 
the chill north-wind drove the snow in blinding 
clouds, and pierced with its icy breath the warm- 
est garments. Presently Ursula said, “ Hark, 
Conrad! do you not hear some one singing ?” 
They listened, and a child’s sweet voice rang 
out in clear round notes: 


* Lord of heaven, lone and sad I would lift my heart to thee; 
Pilgrim in a foreign land, gracious Father, look on me; 
Foxes to their holes have gone, every bird unto its nest, 
But I wander here alone, and for me there is no rest; 

Yet I neither faint nor fear, for the Savior Christ is here.’ 


The door was suddenly thrown open, and the lit- 
tle singer was invited to enter; and he so pleased 
Conrad and Ursula Cotta, kind-hearted people 
who had lost a little boy of their own, that he 
was eventually adopted by them, and educated 
as their own child. Finally, he entered a monas- 
tery, and, after three years’ patient study of a 
Bible, which he providentially found, the little 
street-singer next appears as the lion-hearted 
Luther, the great champion of the Reformation. 

Coleridge tells us of Martin Luther, that he 
did as much of his great work by the power of 
his heart-stirring, thrilling hymns, as he did by 
his translation of the Bible. The commonest 
and most ignorant people were moved by their 
strong Scriptural language ; and the tunes which 
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n he composed for them were grand and inspiring. 
The little children sang them in the lowliest 
cottages; their parents overcame the priests by 
singing them, and martyrs marched to a certain 
and terrible death with unblanched cheeks, with 
his words upon their lips. 

The most famous of all Luther’s hymns is 
his magnificent version of the forty-sixth Psalm, 
“God is my stronghold, firm and sure,” which 
is called the National Hymn of his Protestant 
countrymen. Itis said that his hymn beginning, 

*¢ Dear Christian people, all rejoice ; 
Each soul, with joy upspringing, 
Pour forth one hymn with heart and voice, 
With love and gladness singing ! 
Give thanks to God, our Lord above, 


‘Thanks for his miracle of love— 
Dearly he hath redeemed us !’’ 


brought hundreds to faith in God who other- 
wise would never have heard Luther’s name. 

The only hymn of Luther’s, properly ascribed 
to him in our collection, is the first he wrote, 
beginning: 

“ Flung to the heedless winds, or on the waters cast, 
‘Their ashes shall be watched, and gathered at the last.” 

It was called forth by the martyrdom of two 
young Christians who were burned at Brussels. 

Luther’s tunes were not less remarkable than 
his kymns. The famous “ Old Hundred,” orig- 
inally composed by one William Franc, was so 
altered and improved by Luther as to be almost 
‘anew production. A friend of the writer's was, 
not long since, visiting a Catholic cathedral, 
and innocently inquired why such a magnificent 
composition as “ Old Hundred” was never sung 
by the Catholics. The priest’s face contracted 
with a look of deadly hate, as he replied, “ The 
heretic Luther wrote that, madam!” The name 
is derived from the hundredth Psalm, to which 
ijt was originally sung. 

Perhaps it will be interesting to our readers 
to know that tue first hymn-book, consisting of 
original compositions in the vernacular, to be 
found in any Western nation which had once 
been under the Roman rule, was collected and 
published by the Archbishop Lucas, for the use 
of the followers of John Huss, in the year 1504. 

It is the year 1641. A weary man and 
woman, leading little children, foot-sore and 
travel-stained, stop before a village inn, and seek 
the repose they so much need. Paul Gerhardt, 
the devoted minister and poet, had, with his 
family, borne up courageously through the long 
day; and though driven from their home in 
Berlin, on account of their religion, by the 
command of the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
obliged to travel on foot for days before they 
could reach their friends in Saxony, they left 
their all, and wandered forth, destitute and 
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alone. Now, utterly exhausted, as Madame 
Gerhardt enters the little inn, she gives way to 
a burst of emotion, and the children weep in 
unison with their mother. 

Stifling his own feelings, Paul Gerhardt com- 
forted his wife, and reminded her of the verse: 
“Trust in the Lord; in all thy ways acknowl- 
edge Him, and he shall direct thy paths.” 
Soothing her, he was himself comforted; and, 
passing out to the woods which skirted the 
inn, he composed the hymn in our collection, 
translated by John Wesley, and a great favorite 
with him, beginning: 

“* Give to the winds thy fears ; 
Hope, and be undismayed ; 
God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears; 
God shall lift up thy head.” 

Returning to the house, relieved and calm, 
they were about to seek the sleep they so much 
needed, when a loud knock attracted their at- 
tention, and two gentlemen entered, desiring to 
speak with Paul Gerhardt, the deposed minister. 
Madame Gerhardt turned pale with fear, dread- 
ing some new misfortune; but the strangers 
handed her husband a letter from Duke Chris- 
tian of Merseburg, offering him a church and 
people, and a happy home in his dominions. 
Moved as no affliction could move him, Paul 
Gerhardt turned to his wife, and, in a voice 
broken with tears, repeated the lines he had 
composed during his brief absence from her. 

Nearly half his life was passed during the 
Thirty Years’ War ; and one of the most beautiful 
of his hundred and thirty poems was a battle- 
hymn, written while fighting under the standard 
of Gustavus. Others were wrung from him by 
the sufferings he endured. And it is a notice- 
able fact that very many of the most glorious 
hymns of Protestant Germany date back to this 
period of misery and anguish. The hearts of 
the people were well-nigh broken by what they 
endured ; yet out of their cleft souls came the 
hymns which will never die. What Luther was 
to the singers of the first century of the Ref- 
ormation, Gerhardt was to the next; and he is 
second to none save Luther, whom in some 
respects he resembled. ; 

Finally, after twenty-five years of faithful 
service in the ministry, Paul Gerhardt passed 
to his reward, repeating with his last breath 
the following verse of his own composition : 


“Yea, though death seem close at hand, 

Calm and quiet should he stand, 
And his spirit tremble not : 

Him no death hath power to kill, 

But from many a dreaded ill, 
Bears his spirit safe away ; 

Shuts the door of bitter woes, 

Opens yon bright path that glows 
With the light of perfect day.” 
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Passing over the names of Gellert, Zwingli, 
Huss, Paul Speratus, Neander, Ringwalt, Hans 
Sachs, the poet and shoemaker (who, we are told, 
did as much for the Reformation by his hymns 
as the Elector of Saxony by his battalions), 
and many others equally distinguished in the 
cause of sacred song, we come to him who is 
truthfully and affectionately termed “ the Father 
of English Hymns”—lIsaac Watts. He seems 
to have been a poet from his youth. The 
young poet’s father was a most worthy deacon 
in a Dissenting Church; and there, Sunday after 
Sunday, his tuneful ear was tortured with the 
clumsy doggerel of Sternhold and Hopkins, or 
the curious measures of Tate and Brady. One 
Sunday morning, when Isaac Watts was about 
eighteen years old, after listening to such 
ridiculous verses as this: 

“Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker’s praises spout ; 


Up from the sands, ye coddlings, peep, 
And wag your tails about.’’ 





or this: 
“*'T is like the precious ointment 
Down Aaron’s beard did go; 
Down Aaron’s beard it downward went, 
His garments’ skirt unto.” 
or, 
“The race is not forever got 
By him who fastest runs, 
Nor the battle by those people 
Who shoot the longest guns,””— 
he expressed his contempt for these miserable 
attempts at praising God; and was told, in a 
taunting way, to give something better, if not 
satisfied with what he had. Isaac Watts took 
the speaker at his word. Before sunset that 
evening he wrote the hymn beginning, 
“Behold the glories of the Lamb 
Amidst his Father’s throne ; 
Prepare new honors for his name, 
And songs before unknown.” 

This hymn was lined off and sung that even- 
ing in the little chapel. Well might Mont- 
gomery say that Watts was almost the inventor 
of hymns in the English language, so wonder- 
fully did he improve upon his now forgotten 
predecessors in sacred song. Five years after, 
he gave the Church a volume, entitled “Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs ;” and this was soon fol- 
lowed by a second, which contained the famous 
Hundredth Psalm—later so improved by John 
Wesley. As Dr. Cuyler has said, Watts wrote 
no lay of Calvary which can compare with 
Charles Wesley’s “Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
or Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages.” These two, like 
the morning and evening stars, ride brightest in 
the firmament. But it was he who frs¢ struck 
the Meribah rock of melody ; and its waters have 
continued to flow ever since in tuneful numbers. 








The most pathetically beautiful of all Watts’s 
hymns is that offering laid at his Redeemer’s 
feet, beginning, “When I survey the wondrous 
cross.” He also wrote the favorite hymns, 
“When | can read my title clear,” and, “There 
is a land of pure delight.” There is a tradition 
concerning this last hymn which connects jt 
with Southampton, and says that it was while 
looking out upon the beautiful scenery of harbor 
and river, and the green glades of the New 
Forest upon its further bank, that the idea 
suggested itself to Dr. Watts of a “Land of 
pure delight,” and of “Sweet fields beyond the 
swelling flood, all dressed in living green,” 
as an image of the heavenly Canaan, 

As a recent writer remarks, it is an evi. 
dence of wonderful versatility of genius, that 
while Watts composed lines which Daniel Wel. 
ster murmured upon his death-bed, (“Show 
pity, Lord, O Lord forgive”), he also wrote the 
most perfect child-hymns in our language, 
Very little that we sing nowadays equals his 
“Little busy bee,” “Hush, my babe, lie still 
and slumber,” or, “ Whene’er I take my walks 
abroad.” These only shine the brighter when 
compared with much of the trash now sung in 
our Sunday-schools. 

This lover of children was himself childless, 
and lived for thirty-five years under the roof of 
his friend, Sir Thomas Abney, whither he had 
gone to pay a visit of a week or so! In speak- 
ing once before Lady Abney, of his long resi- 
dence under her roof, she said: “Ah, Dr. 
Watts, my family never received so short a 
visit from any one.” 

Finally, in 1748, this good and gifted minister 
of God passed to heaven, leaving as his pos- 
terity seven hundred hymns, which, though 
produced more than a century ago, continue to 
be considered among the best in our language. 

Bishop Ken, the author of the Morning and 
Evening Hymn, and the Long-meter Doxology, 
was a man of great courage in the cause of 
truth; and, being chaplain to the profligate 
Charles 11, twice risked the loss of his living, 
by the bold manner in which he protested 
against the sins of royalty. 

The Doxology, “Praise God, from whom ail 
blessings flow,” was originally written for the 
students in Winchester College. Montgomery 
says that it is a masterpiece of compression 
and amplification, and yet it appears so simple 
that we are tempted to think that hundreds like 
it might be written without trouble. The same 
authority also adds, that this Doxology is more 
used than any other composition in existence, 
except the Lord’s Prayer. The good bishop 
used to say that he thought it would enhance 
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his joy in heaven to hear his hymns sung by 
the faithful on earth. 

One of Charles Wesley’s biographers, speak- 
ing of him, says: “As a writer of devotional 
poetry he will be permanently remembered, 
and his name will live in the annals of the 
Church. In the composition of hymns he cer- 
tainly has no equal in the English language, 
and is perhaps superior to every other unin- 
spired author who ever lived. It does not ap- 
pear that any other person besides himself, in 
any section of the universal Church, has ever 
written so many hymns, or hymns of such 
surpassing excellence.” Being a scholar, and 
acquainted with the great poets of ancient times, 
he thoroughly understood the laws of versifica- 
tion: so that his hymns are admired by the best, 
judges of good writing; while, at the same time, 
they touch the hearts of the common people, 
and were sung in collieries and copper-mines, 
in the densest forests, and upon the humblest 
cottage hearth. Their heavenly music has com- 
forted thousands in the hour of sorrow, and has 
aided in bearing the name of his Master far and 
wide. 

Charles Wesley published over four thousand 
sacred songs; and of the nearly twelve hundred 
hymns in the Methodist collection, one-half are 
his. It is almost needless to tell our readers 
that, “Jesus, lover of my soul;” “QO, love 
divine, how sweet thou art;” “Hark! the 
herald angels sing;” and, “Lo! on a narrow 
neck of land,” were all written by this gifted 
man. F 

Dr. Clarke tells us that the last-mentioned 
hymn was composed one morning, while stand- 
ing upon the last projecting point of rock at 
Land’s-end, Cornwall, stretching out between 
the Bristol and English Channel. It is really 
“a narrow neck of land,” jutting out into the 
Atlantic. With scarcely foot-room beneath 
you, you have on either side a precipice, with 
the sea raging and roaring at its base; and, 
whether you turn to the right or the left, your 
eye meets a vast expanse of ocean. Southey 
considered the hymn, “Stand the omnipotent 
decree,” written by Mr. Wesley, in 1756, with 
especial reference to the earthquake which 
destroyed Lisbon, the finest lyric in the English 
language. 

It is said that the composition of his well- 
known hymn, 


“O, for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise,”’ 


was suggested by the distinguished Moravian, 
Peter Boehler, who was a dear friend of both 
John and Charles Wesley. Upon Charles 
Wesley’s conversion, he had, at first, some dis- 





inclination to confess publicly his change of 
views ; whereupon Boehler said to him: 

“If you had a thousand tongues, you should 
publish it with them all!” 

The musical manuscript in Handel’s own 
handwriting, which he composed expressly for 
three of Wesley’s hymns, may still be seen in 
the library of Cambridge University. 

Charles Wesley’s last hymn was written a 
few days before his death. He had been rest- 
ing for some time, when he called Mrs. Wesley 
to his side, and dictated to her these lines, so 
beautiful for a dying song: 


“In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem? 
Jesus, my only hope thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart ; 
O, could I catch a smile from thee, 
And drop into eternity!” 


Though Charles Wesley has been in the land 
of the blessed almost a century, he is still a daily 
comfort and blessing to thousands through 
his unequaled hymns; and each Sabbath they 
are sung by over four millions of believers in 
the Methodist doctrines. 

John Wesley thoroughly appreciated the im- 
portance of good hymns, and, as early as 1739, 
he published a collection of hymns and tunes 
for his followers, entitled “Select Hymns with 
Tunes Annexed, for the Use of the People 
called Methodists.” Watts’s hymns had then 
been published oniy a short time, and the peo- 
ple were still singing the Psalms of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, whose piety, as Fuller says, was 
better than their poetry, and who had drunk 
more deeply of Jordan than of Helicon. 

Most of John Wesley’s hymns were transla- 
tions from the German. The one beginning, 
“Thou hidden love of God,” was translated by 
him when at Savannah, Georgia, in 1736. In 
his Journal, Mr. Wesley quotes this verse to 
show what his religious feelings were at this 
time: 


**Ts there a thing beneath the sun’ 
That strives with thee my heart to share? 
Ah! tear it thence, and reign alone, 
The Lord of every motion there.” 


This hymn acquires additional interest when 
we learn that it was written about the time of 
his love affair with Miss Sophia Hopkey. After 
becoming very much attached to this lady, he 
discovered that he had been deceived in her, 
and that she did not possess the qualities nec- 
essary for his wife. After a great struggle with 
his affection for her, he gave her up forever ; 
and this hymn was the outburst of his heart. 
“How happy is the pilgrim’s lot,’”’ was an 
original composition of Mr. Wesley’s, Mr. 
Creamer tells us that it has been as much 
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of a favorite, probably, as any in the Methodist 
collection, not only on account of the remark- 
able character of its sentiments, but for the ele- 
gant simplicity of its diction. Wesley very 
much changed and improved Watts’s grand 
hymn, “Before Jehovah’s awful throne.” An- 
other distinguished hymn was altered by the 
same hand, and no one would now dream of 
writing the following verse as Watts printed it: 
“ He dies! the heavenly lover dies! 
‘The tidings strike a doleful sound 
On my poor heart-strings. Deep he lies 
In the cold caverns of the ground.” 
Wesley’s transformed stanza is infinitely to be 
preferred : 
** He dies! the friend of sinners dies ! 
Lo! Salem’s daughters weep around ; 
A solemn darkness veils the skies, 
A sudden trembling shakes the ground.” 
It is said that the great English statesman, 
Cobden, died with one of John Wesley’s hymns 
upon his lips. 

At length the eventful life of this great man 
drew to a close; but although the infirmities of 
life came apace, he would omit none of his ac- 
customed labors. His continual prayer was, 
“ Lord, let me not live to be useless.” Wherever 
he preached he concluded with the verse: 

“© that, without a lingering groan, 
1 may the welcome word receive ; 
My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live !”” 
And his prayer was answered. In 1791, at the 
age of eighty-eight, he breathed his last. His 
death-bed was a scene of glorious triumph. 
Frequently he would burst out in one of Watts’s 
hymns: 
**1°ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 
And wher my voice is lost in death 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers ; 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past 
While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 

Gathering all his strength, as the end drew 
near, he exclaimed, “ ‘Ihe best of all is, God is 
with us!” All through the night, when too 
weak to say more, he was heard to murmur, 
“Til praise! 1’ll praise!” And finally this be- 
loved pastor of a hundred thousand souls passed 
away into the joy of our Lord, with a smile 
upon his face, and the word “farewell” upon 
his lips. 

Southey prophesied truly when he said, half 
a century ago: “ There may come a time when 
the name of Wesley will be more widely known 
and in remoter regions of the globe, than that 
of Frederick or of Catherine. For the works 
of such men survive them, when nothing re- 
mains of worldly ambition but the memory of 
its vanity and its guilt.” 





PAST AND PRESENT. 





BY FRED. MYRON COL BY. 


T is a good thing when the waves of corrup- 
tion and immorality are sweeping over the 
land, washing away the old landmarks 

which have stood for centuries to guide the 
mariner over the troubled sea of the nation’s 
life; when old ties are broken, old habits and 
associations forgotten, and old principles swal- 
lowed up in the gigantic whirlpool of civil com- 
motion and national dishonor,—it is a good 
thing, at such a time, to look back through the 
centuries, and trace, if we can, the threads 
which have been woven into the warp and woof 
of the world’s history: both to discover those 
jvhich have snapped when the strain came upon 
them, and to learn which are those that bore 
the tension at the crisis, and are made to endure, 

The world has been full of the conflict be- 
tween right and wrong, between justice and in- 
justice; and if we stand far enough in time from 
the center of strife, we may see right ever tri- 
umphant, wrong ever driven back discomfited 
from the battle-field. 

There is an overruling Providence in all 
things. There is a power that controls and di- 
rects the actions of men into channels for the 
ultimate good of the world. Men may plan and 
execute actions for what, to their limited vision, 
may seem only for the furtherance of their own 
ambitious designs, yet they form part of a great 
system of Divine legislation, broad and benefi- 
cent in its workings, and tend to the develop- 
ment of some principle, or the salvation of a 
State. Julius Cesar thought that he was only 
building up the fortunes of his own glorious 
career, and widening the boundaries of the 
Republic, when he led his legions from victory 
to victory through Gaul, and carried the con- 
quering eagles of Rome into the isles of the 
Britons. Augustus was impelled by no other 
principles than ambition for his own prosperity, 
and pride in the aggrandizement and stability 
of his Empire, when he rebuilt Rome with mar- 
ble, and made her the store-house of the. most 
splendid works of art plundered from the cap- 
itals of Egypt, Ionia, and the East. Napoleon’s 
great victories were achieved for the glory of 
his own land, and all the genius of his stupen- 
dous mind labored but for the best interests of 
France. But did these actions accomplish 
nothing but the successes of ambitious men? 
The student of history, gazing at the past from 
the present, can readily discern how the over- 
ruling power of the Infinite God wove, from the 
selfish and narrow-minded policy of the world’s 
great ones, grand and extensive results for the 
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. humanizing and Christianizing of the nations. 


Cezsar’s triumphant march through Gaul and 
Britain opened a broad road for the entrance of 
civilization and the introduction of the arts and 
the Gospel. Modern France and England, with 
their pre-eminence in arts and arms, commence 
their history with the Roman invasion. Au- 
gustus, with his magnificent tastes, and broad 
though subtle system of statesmanship, pre- 
pared Rome for the part she was to play in the 
redemption of the world. Rome, as she had 
once led the nations by force of arms, again in 
the morning of Christianity led them by the 
power of intellect. Under God, with Rome 
the world again arose; and the Popes of St. 
Peter succeeded the Czsars. Napoleon’s event- 
ful career accomplished vast results in the pro- 
gress of nations. His Empire, though ephemeral, 
left the most permanent traces of its existence 
in the shattered strata of the political structure 
of society. It broke up the feudalism which 
every-where cramped and fettered the national 
mind, and loosened the hold of every iron prej- 
udice that retained the nations in intellectual 
bondage. The convents were dissolved; the 
spells of the Papal anathemas were destroyed ; 
and the people of the Continent, though neither 
ripe for civil liberty, nor worthy of it, have been 
roused from their deathly lethargy. If they 
have not learned to be men, they have ceased 
te be children. The Revolution has, through- 
out Europe, become an era which can no more 
be forgotten than the Deluge, because its traces 
are constantly before the people. And as the 
tise of Mohammedanism, at the midnight of 
Christian history, was followed by the dawn of 
the Reformation, so the portentous meteor of 
the French Revolution will prove to be the pre- 
lude to a second Reformation, more glorious 
and permanent than the first. 

In the government of the great Disposer of 
events, nothing is done without a reason, and 
that the wisest reason. Under a wise and be- 
neficent Providence, the law of existence is the 
law of progress. The world moves on. Society 
advances. Humanity broadens and deepens, in 
spite of all efforts to stay its progress. It is 
not for men long to hinder the march of human 
advancement. Those who would build barriers 
before it, must be swallowed up in its onward 
flow. 

A Philip of Spain may league the nations into 
an empire of the most despotic power and 
Splendor, and strive with Titanic strength to 
check the flow of freedom, yet the puny power 
of a Netherlands will withstand the tyrant, and 
the end will be but a repetition of the scene in 
the Valley of Socoh—a giant slain by a pebble. 





The spirit of the Inquisition may create a power, 
dark, subtle, and potent, and array all its ter- 
rors against the advance of the Reformation. 
The cross, the scaffold, or the auto-da-fe may 
devour its victims by the thousands, and terrible 
persecution and bitter strife be brought, with 
all their strength, against the tide of popular 
feeling. But, though checked, it grows. Re- 
peated trial but adds fuel to the flame; like 
the hydra of the classic story, it receives new 
strength at each successive blow dealt against 
it; and, at last, towering in its majestic pride 
and vigor, it subdues its enemies, and on the 
ruins of crafty intrigue, selfish plottings, and 
unholy worship establishes the principles of a 
new Church and a new creed. The monarchs 
of Europe may strive to repair and restore the 
forms of the old institutions, with some appar- 
ent and temporary success; but they are build- 
ing upon the alluvial deposits of a flood that 
will return and sweep away their flimsy crea- 
tions. There is no human might that can roll 
again the Dead Sea wave of passive obedience 
to king and priest over the awakened millions. 
Despots may combine, and lean upon the armies 
that girdle them; but the bayonets shall yet 
impale the royal victims of popular will. 

There are times when all virtue and good 
seem stagnated, and evil, gathering to a focus, 
spreads its corruption every-where. But like a 
physical body, whose vitality and tone of sys- 
tem is capable of throwing off the impurity that 
has long been preying inwardly, so, at these 
times in the political world, although the un- 
cleanliness presents a hideous picture, it is un- 
dergoing a moral cleansing. With all this mass 
of rottenness preying upon its vitals, the nation 
could not be pure, although its exterior might 
be fair and pleasing; but with this putridness 
coming to the surface, to gather in vile and filthy 
sores, we may expect, after the right circulation 
is restored, a much healthier tone of morals. 
It may take years fora nation thus to free itself 
from corruption, and it may have to pass through 
many an ordeal, and suffer many pangs and 
woes ; but it will assuredly be accomplished if 
the nation is worth preserving. ‘The times, in- 
deed, present a well-nigh disheartening appear- 
ance. The state of society is almost appalling. 
But perhaps our nation is worth chastening. 
God does not waste his plowing on the desert 
sand. Perhaps we are but living in one of the 
seed-times of the ages, and the harvest will be 
better than we can think, 

Yet good men murmur at these times, and 
complain impatiently of the slow workings of 
God’s providence. They fail to see the hand 
of the Almighty in the moral whirlpool and 
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storm. They forget that whatever is, is right. 
It is the old bitter cry of human impatience: 
“ Our life endures but a day, and shall the steps 
of God’s justice be measured by centuries ?” 
We must be patient. Ideas grow, and all his- 
tory isa striking illustration of this truth. And 
though sometimes there seemed a retrogression, 


when the great principles were forgotten, when 


dissensions and anarchy prevailed, and every 
right sentiment appeared perverted, yet there 
has never been the hour when those immutable 
principles have positively ceased to progress. 
Truths never die.’ Principles are immortal. 
The shadow goes not backward on the world’s 
dial. There is a glorious goal toward which 
humanity is ceaselessly marching. Though dis- 
asters thicken, humanity can not be shipwrecked. 
The bark may seem lost amid the billows and 
the storm, but the richly freighted ship battles 
with the surges, and again proudly rides the 
foam. 

We need not murmur. The hand of God is 
over all, and he doeth all things well. If our 
nation is to be saved, it is through much tribu- 
lation. The fire but purifies gold. Grosser 
metals lose substance and purity by the ordeal. 
As in the material, so in the political world. 
Many a gorgeous ruin lies among the wrecks 
of time. It was for the world’s good they fell. 
The world’s history is full of such ruins. They 
lie seattered all along the past—empires, insti- 
tutions, creeds. Some of them are older than 
Egypt’s monuments, some newer than the last 
new moon; but under and over and through 
them ail, truth, right, and humanity march on. 





MY VISION. 





BY GRACE GILDERSLEEVE 





AM sad to-night, and weary. The rain is 

falling heavily upon the dying grass, and 

the wind is whistling coldly and low around 
the corners of the house. The surging waves 
of memory rise up, and beat against my heart 
with a dreary sound. A vision is borne over 
them to me, and in it I see my early home. 
The quick tears rush to my eyes as I look upon 
its familiar portals. Yet why should I be sad? 
The old house looks the same; the old trees 
wave their boughs in the breeze, and kiss the 
panes of glass, the same as they did thirty years 
ago; the little brook sings the same old song, 
and the birds twitter their joyous carols as 
lovingly as ever; bright flowers still cluster in 
the valleys, and hide in soft shades; the same 
sun smiles overhead during the day, and the 
same moon bends tenderly down at night. Hill, 








valley, stream, and woodland are spread out in 
beauty as of old. But still how changed! The 
old gate swings slowly back on its hinges, and 
I tread again the old walk, now covered with 
weeds and moss. I look among the little group 
that has carelessly wandered in, and look up 
timidly as I pass by. I watch for a bright blue 
eye, lovely once in smiles or tears; but it is 
not there! I listen for a merry voice, but hear 
it not. I long to hold a darling hand in mine, 
to feel its soft, warm pressure ; but no loving 
clasp answers mine. I pass along, and cross 
the well-worn threshold. My foot wakes sad 
echoes in the old hall. I wander through the 
rooms so familiar. I stand beside the fire- 
place, and fancy I see the warm light that once 
penetrated from it to every corner of the room. 
But now it is dark and cold, and I look in vain 
for the happy circle that once sat round it. I 
strive to put my hand upon_the dear gray head 
that used to bow so feebly in the corner; but I 
can not, for it is not there. I long to play with 
the soft curls with which I used to dally so 
many years ago; but they are absent from the 
fire-side. Mother, father, sister, brother—a// 
are gone ; and the fire-place stands alone, with 
the ashes dead upon the hearth! I wander up- 
stairs, and my tears fall upon the old stairway, 
where my little footsteps used to fall as lightly. 
The old clock upon the landing is silent. How 
many an anxious glance has been directed to 
its broad dial, with mingled hope and fear! 
How many tears and sighs it has noted down, 
solemnly and slowly, on the annals of Time! 
How many a happy gathering of friends long 
parted has it smiled upon! How many times 
has it accompanied, with its low, sad ticking, 
the minister’s tones in marriage or in burial 
service! But all is over; and the old clock, 
silent and worn-out, looks quietly down upon 
the pilgrim come back to weep. O, buried 
past! O, golden years of childhood! will you 
return no more? Will the sun ever beam 
as brightly, the birds sing as sweetly, or the 
stars look down as lovingly, as they did once? 
Will friends ever be as dear, or hearts as tender, 
as those you carried from our fireside? O, 
no! Nothing is left but the memory of those 
around whom our first affections clustered. And 
as the clinging ivy grasps still closer the decay- 
ing, moldering wall, so our hearts, with ties 
of adamant, shall cling to those now resting in 
the tomb. 

I said all nature was unchanged ; but it is 
not. Even the grass which bent beneath my 
footsteps has changed, and the fields are 
covered with a newer dress. The little birds 
that used to sing so merrily are gone, and their 
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places filled by others, who know us not. The 
flowers in the valley have faded many times, 
The little 
clouds that float above us are not those of old. 
But the trees remain the same. Dear old 
friends are they, though bent and wrinkled by 
age. 

O, cruel Earth! How canst thou break our 
tender ties, and tear our loved ones from our 
embrace? O, give them back—in mercy give 
them back! And stiil we cry, and still the 
answer comes, “Not yet, but in that other 
world, where sorrow comes no more.” 

My dream is over! The rain has ceased, 
and I hear the wind sighing wearily among the 
trees. The warm embers of the fire have burned 
low. The waves of memory have sunk quietly 
to rest; and the spirit of my childhood, with 
its sweet, sad vision, has departed, and I 2m 
left alone. 





SCANDINAVIAN SKALDS AND SAGA- 
MEN. 





BY HON. MICHAEL J. CRAMER, U. S. MINISTER TO DENMARK. 


F “literature is the immortality of speech,” 

then ancient Scandinavia may justly be said 

to have possessed a literature. For as 
now, so in ancient times did the flowers of the 
Grecian Parnassus spring up and bloom amidst 
the uncongenial snows of the North. Those 
whose duty it was to cultivate literature were 
called Skalds. Like the Greek rhapsodists, or 
the Celtic bards, they were at once the poets and 
historians of their age. They became thus the 
chief depositaries of Scandinavian lore. A cat- 
alogue containing the names of two hundred 
and thirty of those most distinguished in the 
three Northern kingdoms, from the ninth cent- 
ury to the reign of Valdemar I], is still extant, 
among whom are several crowned heads and 
distinguished warriors. Such was the estima- 
tion in which they were held, that they became 
the companions and chroniclers of kings, who 
liberally rewarded their services, and sometimes 
entered the lists with them as competitors in 
their own art. Sometimes they were even al- 
lowed to marry the daughters of princes; and 
an instance occurs of one who was raised to 
the vacant throne of Jutland on the death of 
Frode III. (Vid. Dr. Crichton’s “Scandinavia,” 
chap. iv.) A sacred character was attached 
to their vocation. They were often appointed 
embassadors for the purpose of mediating be- 
tween hostile tribes, and were not unfrequently 
intrusted with the most important State com- 
missions. They accompanied their princes to 
battle, and sung their achievements. A Saga 





relates how that King Olaf Tryggvason placed 
his Skalds around him on the day of combat, 
that they might not only hear of his exploits 
from the reports of others, but behold them 
with their own eyes. Egill, himself a Skald 
and Saga-man, as well as an Icelandic military 
adventurer, relates that he redeemed his life from 
Erik Blodaexe, who had taken him, prisoner, 
by composing a lay of twenty strophes in praise 
of that tyrant. 

Nowhere did they find a more liberal and hos- 
pitable reception than at the court of the Nor- 
wegian monarchs. It is said of King Harald 
Haarfager that he made them his companions 
and principal counselors in all matters of State. 
He assigned them the highest seats at the 
royal feasts, and gave them precedence over 
the rest of his courtiers. Olaf, the saint King 
of Norway (A. D. 1030), so remarkable for his 
zeal against the pagan idolatries, deprived them 
of the honors they were accustomed to receive; 
but such, it is said, was the force of custom and 
prejudice, that he continued to give them much 
of his confidence, and frequently employed them 
in the most important missions. In the battle 
which terminated his life and reign, Saga relates 
that he was attended by three of the most cele- 
brated Icelandic Skalds, who occupied a most 
conspicuous post among his bravest champions. 
Two of them fell dead at the side of their 
master; the third, Thormod, though mortally 
wounded by an arrow, would not desert the 
king, but continued until he expired to chant 
his praises in a lay still extant, and which was 
sung by the whole army. Snorre Sturleson re- 
lates of Thoraren, a Skald, that having com- 
posed a lay in praise of King Canute the Great 
(A. D. 1035), he was impatient for an opportu- 
nity to recite it in the king’s presence, assuring 
him that it was “very short,” and would not 
consume much time. The wrath of the king, 
who was just rising from the table, and thronged 
with courtiers, thus rebuked the unseasonable 
petulance of the bard: 

“ Are you not ashamed to do what none but 
yourself has dared—to compose a short poem 
upon me? Unless, by the hour of noon to-mor- 
row, you produce a drapa above thitty strophes 
long on the same subject, your life-shall pay 
the forfeit.” 

The mandate was severe; but the Skald was 
endowed with an inventive genius, and before 
the stipulated time had arrived, he produced the 
exacted verses, and was rewarded with fifty 
marks of silver. (Vid. Crichton’s “Scandina- 
via,” chap. iv.) 

But the ancient literature of the North was 
not confined to poetry alone; for while the 
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Skalds recited the praises of kings and war- 
riors in verse, the Saga-men recalled the mem- 
ory of the past in prose narratives. The talent 
for story-telling, like its sister art, was culti- 
vated to a wonderful degree of perfection. 
Indeed, the power of reciting narratives of 
considerable length, and of transmitting them 
by memory through a succession of ages, may 
appear incredible to us; but the fact is never- 
theless certain that the ancient literature of 
the North owes its preservation to the exer- 
cise of that extraordinary faculty. A particular 
order of men was set apart for that purpose, 
whose exclusive employment it was to learn and 
repeat the exploits of their kings and heroes. 
These were, as already mentioned, the Skalds 
and Saga-men, or story-tellers, who acted as 
the historiographers of the times, and as the 
safe depositaries of the national annals. They 
had access to the highest families. The prince’s 
hall, the assemblies of the people, the solemn 
feasts of sacrifice,—all prescnted occasions for 
the exercise and display of the power of narra- 
tion. It is said of Thorstein Frode, a young 
Icelander, that he was entertained profession- 
ally at the Court of Harald Hardrade, and often 
amused the king by relating the exploiis he had 
performed in his various expeditions to Russia, 
Greece, Sicily, and Palestine. Another remark- 
able instance of the great attainment in the art of 
recitation is given in the Saga of one of these pro- 
fessional narrators, who repeated before Harald 
Sigurdson sixty different lays in one evening ; 
and being asked if he knew any more, he re- 
plied that these were but one-half of what he 
could recite or sing. 

But what is a Saga? A Saga is a story or 
narrative, a telling in prose sometimes mixed 
with verse. There are several kinds of Sagas— 
the mythical and the historical, of all degrees 
of truth. The mythical Sagas are those in 
which the wondrous deeds and exploits of he- 
roes of olden times—half-gods and half-men— 
are told as they were handed down from father 
to son in the early traditions of the Northern 
race. They all contain more or less grains of 
historic truth, especially in relation to the relig- 
ious beliefs and usages of that race. The histor- 
ical Sagas relate chiefly to the lives and feuds 
and ends of mighty chiefs, and heads of the great 
families in Iceland, Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, before and after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into these countries, which took place 
about the tenth and eleventh centuries. They 
are said to be far worthier of belief than much 
that passes for the early history of other races. 
They were told by men who lived on the very 
spot, and told with a minuteness and exactness 








as to time and place that will bear the strictest 
examination. Before the introduction of the 
Latin alphabet, which took place about the same 
time as that of Christianity, important events 
were handed down by word of mouth, told at 
all great gatherings of the people, and over many 
a fireside, on sea-strand, or river-bank, or up 
among the hills and dales. They thus passed 
into traditional, but nevertheless true history, 

But it is an old saying, “that a story never 
loses in telling;” and so we may suppose it 
must have been with many of these Sagas, 
However this may be, it is known that the 
Saga-teller was bound, so far as the facts of an 
event were concerned, to follow the narrations 
of those who had gone before him; for if he 
deviated too much in this respect, public opinion 
was sure to check him. “There can be no 
doubt,” says a writer, “that it was considered 
a grave offense to public morality to tell a Saga 
untruthfully. Respect to friends and enemies 
alike, when they were dead and gone, demanded 
that the histories of their lives, and especially 
of their last moments, should be told as the 
events had actually happened.” 

With the introduction of Christianity, espe- 
cially into Iceland, already alluded to, writing, 
and the materials for writing, were also in- 
troduced—a proof that Christianity is the 
pioneer of civilization. There is no positive 
proof that the Runic letters, which existed in 
heathen times, were ever used for any other 
purposes than those of monumental inscrip- 
tions, or of short legends on weapons, or on 
sacrificial or convivial vessels. But with the 
Roman missionaries, who naturally used the 
Latin alphabet, came not only a more perma- 
nent mode of expressing thought, but also a 
class of men who were accustomed thus to ex- 
press themselves. From the very nature of 
their vocation they were obliged to express 
themselves both by speech and by writing. 
“Thus, during the whole of the eleventh cent- 
ury,” says a writer, “two separate systems of 
teaching existed in Iceland: oral teaching, as 
regarded the traditions and history of the 
country, by the mouths of the Saga-tellers; 
and written teaching, in the services performed 
on Sundays and saints’-days by the Roman 
missionaries—the one speaking and the other 
reading what they wished the community to 
learn. Under this system we shall not be sur- 
prised to hear that the earliest fragments of 
manuscripts which have come down to us from 
that century, are portions of ecclesiastical 
legends and lives of saints, which the mission- 
aries had composed in the Icelandic language, 
for the edification of their flocks.” 
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About the beginning of the twelfth century, 
what may be termed a national love of letters 
began to be cultivated in Iceland; and the 
Latin alphabet, hitherto employed only as the 
vehicle of priestly instruction, was extended to 
a wider field. The “ Poetical Literature of the 
North” was collected into one volume by 
Saemund the Learned, who died in the year 
1133. Then, too, it was that the attention of 
Ari Hinn Frodé, or Ari the Learned (born 1067, 
died 1148), was turned towards employing the 
Latin alphabet for the purpose of writing down 
the history or Sagas of his ancestors. Thus it 
was that the first sketch arose of what is known 
under the names of “ Schedz Arii Polyhistoris,” 
and “Landndma Bok.” ‘The “ Landndma Bok,” 
indeed, was only commenced by him, and con- 
tinued by others. It contains an account of 
the colonization of Iceland. The first step 
taken, others soon followed in Ari’s footsteps. 
Saga after Saga was reduced to writing; and, 
before the year 1200, it is supposed that all the 
pieces of that kind of composition, which relate 
to the history of Icelanders previous to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, had passed from the 
oral into the written form. Ari was the first of 
the ancient Northern writers who attempted to 
fix the dates of events, which he recorded by 
reference to certain great epochs ; and, except- 
ing the elder Edda, his writings may be regarded 
as the first specimens extant of the ancient 
“Dansk tunga,” or “Norse,” which still contains 
the language of Iceland, and is considered by 
the Scandinavians as their true old mother- 
tongue. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, a 
scholar by the name of Olaus Wormius exerted 
himself to bring to public notice the neglected 
literary remains of Iceland. In these efforts he 
was sustained by Frederick III, of Denmark. 
The Reformation, however, in 1550, had led to 
the dissolution of all the convents, and, con- 
sequently, to an immense loss of ancient manu- 
scripts. Fire, shipwreck, and other calamities, 
have since further reduced them. Yet a large 
amount of them still remained; and, in 1760, a 
society was formed in Iceland for the purpose 
of publishing some of the most important ones 
of these literary remains. In 1779, another 
society was formed by Icelanders in Copen- 
hagen for a similar purpose ; and, in 1816, still 
another society was established, of which Pro- 
fessor Rask, of Copenhagen, was head. The 
results of their labors have, thus far, been very 
important. ‘Their edition of the Elder Edda, 
in three volumes, containing Finn Magnusen’s 
“Lexicon Mythologicum,” with Introduction 
and copious learned notes, deserves especial 





mention. Mr. Arne Magnusen was engaged, 
from 1702-1712, in exploring Iceland in search 
of ancient manuscripts. He collected a large 
number of them, and brought them to Den- 
mark. But nearly two-thirds of the whole col- 
lection unfortunately perished in the terrible 
fire in Copenhagen in 1728; yet the one-third 
remaining is by far the largest and most 
valuable that exists. It is preserved in the 
University Library of Copenhagen. 

A specimen of the poetry mixed with the 
Sagas of the ancient Icelanders may not be 
wholly uninteresting to the readers of the RE- 
POSITORY. It is taken from the “Saga of Gisli 
the Outlaw,” as translated by G. W. Dasent. 
Gisli was a true poet; and his verses, though 
full of the periphrases and involutions common 
in that class of Icelandic compositions, have 
genuine thought and feeling lying underneath 
them. Gisli, in his wanderings, fell asleep one 
night, and, on waking, he chanted the following 
verses on what he had dreamed : 


“Lo! the goddess shows her power, 

Sets me on her palfrey gray, 

Makes me ride into her bower, 
Bids me welcome every day : 

All her words some cemfort bringing, 
Vowing ever to befriend ; 

In my ears soft sounds are ringing, 
Still that music knows no end. 


‘There was many a slumb’rous pillow 
Strewn on benches in that hall ; 
Soft I sat as swan on billow,— 
Ah! my heart remembers all. 
More—that lovely woman laid me 
On a bed of softest down; 
Grateful for the cheer she made me, 
Straight my face forgot to frown. 


Then outspoke that bounteous woman : 
* Mighty chief! thy foeman’s bane, 
Hither hasten, chased by no man; 
Death shall set thee free from pain: 
Then shalt thou’—her speech pursuing— 
* All these treasures call thine own ; 
Me, too, shalt thou win for wooing ; 
lappy we as birds new flown.’ ” 
We might add many more specimens, as 
beautiful as the above, from the great wealth 


of literature which one solitary island, situated 


“ Far off amid the melancholy main,” 


hes produced, “amid the howling of storms, 
the roaring of volcanoes and boiling fountains, 
and the rocking of earthquakes,” had we the 
necessary time and space. But for the present 
it may suffice to have pointed the readers to 
the monuments of genius throughout the Scan- 
dinavian North, where the peop'e had deities 
of their own—“ gods as mighty in their attri- 
butes, as refined in their tastes, as heroic in 
their doings, as the gods worshiped in the 
Pantheon, or talked about in the Forum.” 
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PLEASANT PATHWAYS ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


BY MRS. J. P. NEWMAN. 


EDDO is situated eighteen miles from Yo- 
kohama; the two cities connected by 
railroad of recent construction. It is the 

imperial city of Japan, as it is the ecclesiastical 
and commercial capital of the Empire. It has 
a history of at least two thousand years, with a 
present population of nearly one million, The 
mikado and his imperial train reside here, and 
occupied the grand old castle until it was re- 
cently consumed by fire. This palace, with its 
castellated walls, was built about the time Yeddo 
was founded, and has been the home of the ty- 
cooris for two centuries. It is related that at 
one time over three hundred thousand men were 
employed in its construction. It crowns an 
eminence nearly in the center of the city, and 
is remarkable for its dimensions, having a triple 
fortification nine miles in circumference. Each 
fortification is of itself complete, with a wall of 
granite, embankment, moat, parapet, and double 
gateway. The space within the walls is open 
ground, and was once fitted up and filled with 
a small army, in case of siege; but is at present 
occupied by a few men who do sentry-work. 
The moats are a very interesting feature, 
spanned by many bridges. When the castle 
was in its glory, there were fiood-gates opening 
into the sea, and thus the water was always 
kept pure, while thousands of ducks and white- 
winged birds glided amid the sacred lotus. 
Now, in many places, it is nearly dry, putrid, 
and offensive; but in others the lotus still re- 
tains its hold, and is surpassingly beautiful. It 
is a species of water-lily, the flower large and 
white, or a delicate pink; the green leaf, like 
a small umbrella, floats gracefully or rises ona 
stately stalk above the water, covering the en- 
tire moat for miles. The grand watch-towers 
that at intervals surmount the walls are rapidly 
disappeating, as the walls are becoming fear- 
fully modernized by the progressionists. The 
bridges and portals are still imposing, and re- 
mind one of former grandeur. We enjoyed the 
long ride around the outer zone of the castle, 
and into the first inclosure, but were not al- 
lowed to gaze on the inner, with its perfect 
thicket of trees, shrubs, flowers, pretty walks 
and bowers, and all that is left from the fire, of 
the imperial home. 

Hamagoten is generally known as the ty- 
coon’s fishing-grounds, or, at present, as the 
mikado’s Summer palace, where the Japanese 
Government entertains foreign ministers. It is 
a most charming spot, looking out on the bay ; 








the grounds laid out tastefully; the Summer. 
houses with scroll-roofs, and perfectly overrun 
with vines; the lake filled with gold-fish; the 
winding walks amid stately trees, curved and 
twisted to form arbors ; the shrubbery dwarfed 
and arranged to grow in shapes of birds and 
animals; the flowers filling the air with perfume, 
From a cone-like eminence we gained a view 
of Yeddo, with her thousand acres of tile. 
roofed houses, castles, and temples, embattled 
forts, and the broad blue bay covered with white 
sails. The gateway through which we entered 
is massive, and the area before the palace spa- 
cious. The building is of granite, but in genera} 
appearance by no means imposing. Some of the 
rooms within are furnished in foreign Style; 
others contain but little except articles of ex. 
quisite old lacquer, and ornaments of richly 
carved bronze. One room has aseries of fresco 
paintings representing the chase, which are 
considered a work of art. The walls of the 
cool room are decorated with fans thrown in 
different positions, and so well executed one 
might be excused in attempting to seize one of 
them on a warm day. The grand piano was 
presented to his imperial majesty by an Ameri- 
can, but remains silent, not so much because 
they do not know how to use it, but in attempt- 
ing to do so, the performer could not elicit just 
the sounds he desired, and imagined it needed 
oiling, whereupon he poured among its delicate 
chords a large quantity, rendering it entirely 
unfit for use. 

The temples of Sheba are the Westminster 
Abbey of Japan, containing the tombs of her 
mighty tycoons. They stand in the midst of 
a grand grove of gigantic trees, and are the 
most superb and costly temples in the Empire. 
Hundreds of memorial monuments in bronze 
and stone, rich in carving and rare tracery, 
adorn the court-yards. These have been pre- 
sented as honorary offerings to the tycoons, or 
to their memories, from time to time, by princes 
or high officials. The columns are from eight 
to ten feet high, and can be used at sacred fes- 
tivals as lanterns or lamps, having an open net- 
work near the top. On the right, before entering 
the grand temple, is a unique oblong bell, twelve 
feet in height, and hung only a few feet from 
the ground; a wooden log, fourteen feet long, 
worked by rude machinery, strikes, or rather 
pounds, the bell on the outside. It is simply 
impossible to describe the architecture of these 
temples, with their overhanging roofs, orna- 
mented with huge red dragons with forked 
wings, powerful claws, and bodies and tails like 
fish. There is enough lumber in the massive 
gateway, to say nothing of the paint and copper, 
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to construct hundreds of houses such as are 
seen in Yeddo. On entering the interior, we 
covet the gift-power to describe this world of 
art. Many times, with our shoes removed, noise- 
lessly we stepped on the soft, clean matting, to 
gaze on the gilded columns that support the rich 
inlaid paneled ceiling—itself a gallery of paint- 
ings in gold and lacquer—the altar-pieces, with 
the golden candelabra wrought in the form of 
the sacred lotus, and the bronze brasiers and 
ornaments before the costly tombs. Passing 
through the courts of several temples, we found 
our way upa winding foot-path, until we reached 
the gem of all the shrines, almost hidden by 
trees, and seldom entered unless by a golden 
key, which a gentleman accompanying us ap- 
peared to have; for the exquisite bronze doors 
opened before us, and displayed in the center 
of the building, on an octagonal base of polished 
granite, the cenotaph or tomb of the greatest 
tycoon who ever held sway in Japan. Again 
we fail to be able to portray the combination of 
beauty in gold, silver, and precious stones in- 
laid in ancient lacquer, that decked the tomb 
and temple. 

These lovely grounds, and some of the outer 
temples, have already been intruded upon by 
grasping officials of the Government. Is there 
none in all the vast Empire who will be found bold 
enough to interfere and spare Sheba and Asaxa 
for the future, as they are now the grand types 
of the past of Japan? Asaxa is situated in 
another extreme of Yeddo, and is the burial- 
place of the tycoons. It does not surpass, but 
is very little inferior to, Sheba in grandeur and 
beauty. It has, too, already been robbed of 
much of its wealth of art, and its vast grounds 
made a place of all kinds of petty merchandise. 
The gnawing tooth of Time is greedily at work 
on its spoil in acres of temples, with falling 
roofs and walls, and grounds overrun with 
tangled weeds. The sooner these are demol- 
ished, and replaced by shops and warehouses, 
and their lazy priests clad in citizens’ dress, the 
better; while all lovers of art will plead for 
Sheba and Asaxa as they would have done for 
Napoleon’s Column on the Place Vendéme, 
Paris. 

The Japanese have no religious day of rest 
corresponding with our Sabbath; but the tem- 
ples are always open for all to go and come. 
On entering, they strike a gong to call the atten- 
tion of the gods, and when secured, offer up a 
prayer with all the devotion that can be sum- 
moned by short notice. Very seldom a sermon 
is delivered, We were present on one occasion, 
when the audience, composed chiefly of men 
who were seated on the floor, occasionally took 
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out their tobacco-pouches, to fill their pipes, 
taking a whiff, and laughed and talked to each 
other, appearing to listen very little. Women 
seem more devotional; and can be seen at all 
hours in different parts of the temples, uniting 
with the priests or alone, repeating over and 
over a monotonous half prayer, half chant. 
Their holidays are known as Ichisoku, meaning 
one-sixth, as they fall on the first, sixth, eleventh, 
sixteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-sixth of each 
month. Besides these, Matzuries occur fre- 
quently. Sheba is now the sanctuary of Sin- 
tooism, as are most of the temples of Yeddo. 
The day that the State religion was changed 
from Buddhism, all Japan appeared to have 
turned out in grand procession; a surging sea 
of human beings swayed through the streets of 
the imperial city during all the day : so that we 
saw every phase of the Japanese race, and their 
different costumes. The figure or emblem of 
the sun shone conspicuous on all the banners 
and countless streamers. The sun-goddess is 
known by them as the mother of heaven, and 
can only be worshiped through the medium of 
the mikado. The crowd presented an incon- 
gruous mixture, from princes who rode on richly 
caparisoned horses, to the squalid beggar who 
reached out the haggard hand for alms. The 
little tumble-over boys or fantastics, with mon- 
key masks, bending and curving themselves one 
on the other, and rolling up altogether like a 
ball, and in unbending coming up on each other’s 
shoulders, were an amusing feature of the oc- 
casion. This festival extended through three 
days, with brilliant displays of fire-works each 
night, thus changing one heathen form of relig- 
ion for another. 





ENVY AND DISCONTENT PUNISH 
THEMSELVES. 





BY MRS. OLIVE STEWART. 





T is only the morning and evening beams of 
the sun that tip with gold, gilding, while they 
remain, whatever they light upon; and this 

effect is never more enchanting than when seen 
in the mellow light of an autumnal evening. It 
was about an hour before sunset, just the height 
of this “witching time,” that, lured by the love- 
liness of the landscape, I set out for a stroll 
along the terracing streets of a villa-clad hill in 
one of the most beautiful towns of Northern 
New Jersey. On the upper side of the street, 
handsome residences lifted their heads amidst 
well-kept grounds, shade-trees, and the regal 
blooms of Autumn ; seeming to hold themselves 
erect as they looked down at the equally hand- 
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some though less prominent houses on the 
lower side. Sauntering onward, looking and 
admiring as I went, I said to myself: 

“Surely this neighborhood is sacred to peace 
and prosperity. Sour-visaged discontent can 
have no foot-hold here; her prowling step would 
not dare approach that mansion rejoicing in so 
many advantages.” 

As thus I spoke, I directed my eyes toward 
a house that stood on the crown of that terrace, 
at some little distance from the road. It was 
an imposing building; its variegated roof of 
slate-covered gables and extensions broke the 
structure into a graceful combination of forms, 
presenting a whole of much elegance and beauty. 
Could it be? Yes: my ears did not deceive me. 
There was a murmuring yet distinct voice; not 
that of any human being, and it was answering 
my address. 

“Certainly,” it said, “I am very handsome, 
and possess many points of superiority; and 
that makes it all the more provoking to see 
one’s self eclipsed in several particulars by one’s 
inferior neighbors. I am all right in myself; 
but my surroundings do not support me as I 
deserve. Look, for instance, at that puny, 
scraggy hedge; how shabby it is beside those 
artistical gate-posts of hewn stone! My shade- 
trees, too, are so young, and stunted at that! 
I repeat, I am quite ashamed of them and the 
hedge. Just observe that fine hedge opposite. 
Higher than your head it is; a bird could n’t 
peep through, it is so close; and, withal, as 
smooth and trim as hands can make it.” 

As I turned my eyes toward the hedge in 
question, another voice, one from that direction, 
fell upon my ear; and looking over the hedge 
as well as I could, for I was on the lower side 
of the street, I saw the roof and upper windows 
of a large square house; and it really had an 
appearance of standing on tiptoe, and beckoning 
to me. 

“Ah!” said the voice, “ you are looking at my 
hedge, are you? Well, it is very fine without 
doubt ; but I can’t say that I take much pleas- 
ure in it. You see I am on the wrong side of 
the way; if | had been on the other side, my 
hedge and my exquisite flower-beds would have 
commanded universal admiration, and been in 
harmonious relation with myself; whereas, at 
present, my hedge is a screen shutting my flow- 
ers from outside view, and hiding the best of 
me, showing only my worst point, my heavy, 
dark roof. I am out of all patience with my 
grinning neighbor across the road, perked up 
at the summit of a slope, and doing nothing all 
day long but show off new-fangled architecture. 
I, too, have a fine lawn, far finer than that; but 








instead of being in front, mine is behind me; 
and, as it has a rapid descent, can scarcely be 
seen except from my upper back windows ; anq 
even my view is spoiled, because I look directly 
over my own lawn into the grounds that extend 
upward from the lower level, and meet mine 
about half-way up. The house is on a ledge at 
the foot of my garden; it is old, and to my no. 
tion shabby, but it has lately had a new fantas- 
tic roof, a bow-window, and a little, railed-jp 
gallery before one of the upper windows, with 
plenty of what I consider gingerbread orna. 
ments stuck on every-where. Yet, would you 
believe it? 1 have actually heard people who 
were passing on the lower road exclaim, ‘How 
picturesque!’ However, the house itself really 
is not worth talking about; but the place has 
one advantage that I think is too much; I can’t 
see why it should be so highly favored above 
its neighbors, me in particular. It has a most 
charming foreground; the sod is like velvet, 
and the slope is set with grand old trees; then 
there is a rivulet running through the plot, with 
a tiny cascade, and a rustic bridge over which 
the foot-path leads ; and as for that carriage. 
drive, it positively breaks my heart. To see 
those horses (the turn-out isn’t half so hand- 
some as mine) go up that sweep with such a 
lordly gait, swinging their long tails, and step- 
ping so daintily you’d think they scorned the 
ground they trod on. It’s Zoo bad/ Nobody 
can see my horses swing their tails as they go 
down that back lane to their stable.” 

Here there followed a sound of whimpering; 
and, in a state of wonder approaching bewilder- 
ment, I passed on. A few rods beyond, I came 
to a wide lane that seemed to lead down the 
hill to the lower street. 1 followed this, think- 
ing with myself, “1’ll go and take a survey of 
those same grounds that so grievously vex the 
rival neighbor above.” 

It was not difficult to identify the premises; 
for the delineation of the envious one had been 
both full and correct. It was indeed rich in 
natural advantages, particularly in the line of 
the picturesque ; and I felt inclined to repeat 
the exclamation so obnoxious to the grumbler 
on the upper road. And perhaps I did so; or 
was it that these houses, so strangely endowed 
with mental and sentient properties, perceived 
my thoughts and made answer to them? In 
any case a reply was forthcoming ; and this time, 
without more ado, I listened complacently, as 
though talking houses were a matter of course, 
and quite the thing to be expected. 

“I’m tired of that word Picturesque,” the 
voice said, quite sharply. “I have a not:on 
that the word conveys a hint of roughness, 
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if not inferiority. It is what people say of an 
old, tumble-down church, or a woodman’s hut 
in the corner of a ravine, with a lot of dirty 
children ‘playing round it. I don’t wonder, 
however ; for. the terms that ought to be used 
in designating me, such as elegant, splendid, 
etc, would at present be scarcely applicable. 
Now, I leave it to any body to say if such a 
commanding site as this does not deserve to 
be set off to the best possible advantage. In- 
stead of that miserable wooden fence down 
there by the road-side, there should be a match- 
less hedge, protected by a light iron railing, 
with gateways of handsome stone and costly 
construction. Then this building is, as you 
see, of wood, whereas it should be, in material 
and style, of the best modern architecture ; for, 
you must know, I am the spirit of the place, 
not the house itself; and I should pervade any 
house standing here. Some spirits are so fool- 
ishly attached to the buildings with which they 
have been for some time associated, that they 
make themselves identical, and resent any de- 
preciation of their tenements ; but I am ofa 
philosophical turn, and would gladly see all 
; these quaint, old-fashioned surroundings oblit- 
erated, and the place built up into the proud 
pre-eminence which becomes my native dignity. 
Picturesque—indeed !” 

This last was said sneeringly. But I walked 
off quickly, out of hearing, in impatient dis- 
gust; for I perceived that this was no case 
of small envy, but of inordinate, heartless am- 
bition. After walking a minute or two, my in- 
dignation cooled down, and, lifting my eyes, I 
saw a carriage a little ahead turn out of this 
street, and enter what seemed to be a road 
leading up the hill. I followed; and, though 
the ascent was rather toilsome, I scarcely no- 
ticed it, so deeply was I musing, until I found 
myself at the corner, where the road, like the 
Jane I had descended, made a right angle with 
the upper street. Here I stayed my footsteps 
and looked around. Opposite me, and across 
the street, was, as I before said, another rise 
of ground, stretching away to right and left, 
and overspread with pleasant, many of them 
elegant, residences. Close beside me, occupy- 
ing the corner plot, formed by the intersection 
of the road I had just climbed, was a place dif- 
fering from any that I had noticed. The house 
was an old one, and, though large on the ground- 
floor, it had evidently never been fine nor im- 
posing. It was now undergoing some repairs, 
and was in the hands of carpenters. There 
were various indications of age about the prem- 
ises. This spot had probably been built upon 
before any of the surrounding town-lots had 











been laid out and put up for sale. For instance: 
under a huge apple-tree, in what was certainly 
the front yard, there was an old-fashioned well- 
curb, with a mighty sweep pointing skyward; 
and between this and the house (still under the 
apple-tree) was an ancient-seeming rustic seat. 
There were no other trees, nor yet shrubs nor 
flowers ; the place was singularly bare, almost 
forlorn in appearance. As my eyes were taking 
in these details, my ears were greeted by a 
cheery, kindly salutation, on this wise : 

“Well, you seem to be kind o’ pleased. I’m 
glad you like to look at the old place. Ah!”— 
this with a little sigh—*I remember when I 
was the oaly house here; and I was counted 
first-class then. My yard there was my or- 
chard, filled with apple and cherry-trees; and 
all around, hollyhocks and sweet-williams 
and yellow marigolds were blooming in abun- 
dance. Rosy-cheeked, merry children played 
and shouted and laughed among the trees, and 
more than one pair of lovers sat on that old 
seat, with the pale moonbeams stealing down 
on them through the boughs above. Those 
were happy days; but don’t suppose that I 
mean to complain. Indeed, 1 have much reason 
to be thankful I am well cared for. Don’t you 
see I am getting a new roof and new window- 
frames. Is n’t that nice? My flowers are gone, 
to be sure, but perhaps I may now get some 
more ; and I do certainly feel lonesome after my 
orchard ; but the trees were so old they had to 
be taken away. Still they left me my favorite; 
and, if I am rather bare, there is one comfort,— 
I have nothing to impede my view. I have 
great pleasure in seeing all the beautiful im- 
provements going on about here. I really be- 
lieve I find as much delight in looking at the 
trees and hedges and flowers as my neighbors 
themselves can experience in them. Some- 
times I am half afraid that it is selfish or mean 
in me to get so much pleasure from them, when 
I do n’t have any of the care or anxiety; but I 
do n’t steal any thing by looking, do I ?” 

“No, you dear old place, that you don’t; 
and I am right glad you are so happy,” cried I, 
out loud. And i fancied the old apple-tree 
smiled and nodded; but at that moment the 
shrill whistle of a locomotive pierced my tym- 
panum; and, remembering that this was the 
mail-train, I rushed off to look for letters at the 
post-office. But I did not, do not, forget that I 
should do well to take a hint from that lone 
yet cheery old house, and enjoy my neighbors’ 
beautiful surroundings. Why should I not? 
Are not the lift of the sky and the lay of the 
land the dower of a contented heart? Better 
to enjoy than to envy them. 
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FROM THE GERMAN: BY lH. EDWARD KREHBIEL. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE RETURN HOME, 


WEAPONLESS host wandered along the 

border-path which led to the forest-covered 

mountains. A slender youth went ahead, 
carrying aloft the crucifix, which he had formed 
of two limbs of wood; behind him Gottfried 
Jed the troop of children. The golden ringlets 
of the little ones fluttered in the morning air ; 
they tramped briskly forward, barefootesl, with 
rosy cheeks, and eyes blue as the heavens above 
them. High over their heads flew the larks, 
while beside them bees buzzed and butterflies 
flitted. - The way-side flowers and valley grasses 
incessantly bowed and nodded them a greeting 
in the gentle breeze. Behind the children came 
the women who belonged to the cross—half-nude 
forms, with bowed heads and haggard, worn 
features ; many of them carried their little chil- 
dren upon their shoulders. In their midst, 
upon the horse of the priest, sat Walburg, her 
face heavily veiled. The monk began a Latin 
hymn ; the melody sounded solemnly across the 
wild landscape ; the women and children pressed 
nearer, and, bowing low the while, sang the holy 
Kyrie Eleison at the end of every strophe, for 
more they could not do; but the appeal ema- 
nated from hearts which were deeply touched, 
and often they wrung their folded hands in si- 
Jent agony. In the rear of the Christians, the 
cow—the treasure of the band, which Miros had 
compassionately given the wanderers upon their 
journey—was forced unwillingly along. The 
beast separated the Christians from the pagans, 
for beside it traveled the heathen women and 
children; and one of them, Gertrude, a well- 
aproned, buxom maid, held the driving-rope on 
the left and wielded the cudgel. But the hea- 
then children did not remain upon the path— 
they ran unrestrainedly about, seeking roots 
upon the meadows, and berries and mushrooms 
in the forests. Behind all came Wolfram upon 
his horse. He had left the camp of Ratiz later 
than the others ; now he frightened the loiterers 
onward, and trotted to the head of the band for 
the purpose of making a survey. 

“] praise your skill in keeping these bare- 
footed people together,” he began, addressing 
the monk ; “ you will have abundant opportu- 
nities of exercising it. For three days you will 
travel through the mountain wilderness with 
children’s strides ; and when you reach the first 
houses of the country people, you may receive 
a cold reception.” 








“T trust to your assistance,” returned Gott. 
fried, looking into the benevolent face. 

Wolfram coughed violently. “One remained 
behind, and the skin is nearer me than the 
shirt.” , 

“Will you return to the Sorbs, and desert 
these in the forest ?” asked Gottfried, in alarm, 

The man did not answer the query, 

“He was always hasty and imprudent,” said 
he; “and yet there is no man living who can 
conquer him at the mead-jug. He was the ip. 
nocent victim of a deception. The goblet of 
Ratiz has a secret—the Sorbs related it when 
seated around the fire, and laughed. When the 
juggler presses upon the cup with his finger, 
the mead runs into a hollow; and when the cup- 
bearer again presses it, the concealed liquor 
runs back into the cup. One emptied the whole 
cup, the other only one-half. These filthy 
dwarfs are full of tricks, and they overcame him 
by cunning. Defeated at the cup, defeated at 
the die,—this is too much for him. Many a 
blow will he be compelled to strike before he 
can recover his pride; and for this reason J 
will return to him. If he has played, I will also 
play to release him or to remain with him; for 
we have a proverb which says, ‘As the master, 
so the servant.’ ” 

Gottfried exchanged a look of understanding 
with him. 

“Solve for me a doubt. If you succeed in 
freeing the captive of his bonds, are you sure 
that he will willingly take to flight? He de- 
prived himself of his liberty of his own free 
will. He spoke of a valuation which must re- 
lease him, and yet he had the appearance of one 
who despairs of his fate.” 

“ My master holds faith like few in the coun- 
try,” answered Wolfram ; “ but if he can escape, 
he will not hesitate. Do you not know, and did 
the Sorbs keep it from you ?—they passed a 
most shameful judgment upon him when they 
held a consultation in the hall. Their sentence 
was that, at their next high festival, they will 
bend him over the sacrificial-stone, as a gift of 
honor to their gods. Miserable dogs !” he crie:, 
angrily ; “ who ever heard that one who played 
himself into slavery was slain by the knife of 
the sacrificer ?” 

“ Horrible !” ejaculated Gottfried. 

“You speak about it as it deserves,” said 
Wolfram, pleased with the exhibition of anger 
on the part of the monk. ‘He who surren- 
ders himself because he has lost the game, 
purchases his liberty from the man in whose 
power he is with horses and cattle, if he can 
procure them, and it is an honor to the victor 
to value him low. My master is no prisoner 
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iter 
of war, and to such only is the stroke of the 
sacrificial knife meet, when the gods demand a 
human sacrifice.” 

As Gottfried wrung his hands in silence, 
Wolfram continued, consolingly: 

“Calm yourself; my master will yet frustrate 
their hopes. He shall again receive his knife 
to use against whomever he chooses. And to 
be brief, stranger, for this reason I wish to leave 
you; for I have observed that the spies of the 
Sorbs no longer follow us. If, as I fear, you 
are not acquainted with the way, the cow-driver, 
Gertrude, will advise you; she comes from our 
side of the forest, and is familiar withthe routes 
over the mountains, if I designate the road for 
the next few hours.” 

“Answer me one more question, Wolfram, if 
you will, The Sorbs keep a sharp lookout ; 
nothing larger than a weasel can climb the hill 
without being seen. How then do you expect 
to enter the barricade unseen ?” 

“You ask a great deal at once,” replied Wolf- 
ram, slyly. “Ask with discretion, so that I can 
answer. I am not without assistance. The 
place where Ratiz is encamped was once an in- 
closure of my people, and was called by them 
the village of the Wild Boar. Many of the set- 
tlers were slain by the invading robbers ; others 
are still held there in slavery. More than one 
deems the task of curry-combing the horse of 
a Sorb master intolerable, and I am in their 
confidence. You laud the guards of the Sorbs ; 
I fear only their dogs, the mangy, yelping curs ; 
but I have something with me which will pre- 
vent them from howling.” 

“But Ratiz and his warriors on the heights ?” 

Wolfram rode his horse closer to the monk. 

“Did you not observe, what a child might 
have seen, that the Sorb was preparing for a 
new foray? He sold the prisoners to you be- 
fore the traders arrived, although these scent a 
robbery as the vulture does a battle-field. So, 
that these may not come in vain, he intends to 
make a new capture from the Frank villages in 
the south, or wherever else his spies may advise.” 

“And at the same time he desires peace with 
the Frankish king !” cried Gottfried, indignantly. 

“Perhaps he thinks that peace will be the 
more valuable if he shows himself formidable. 
Can you keep the cat from mousing?” replied 
Wolfram. 

“But,” continued Gottfried, after a pause, 
“you have not considered what you place in 


Store for these with me. If you succeed in free- 


ing your master—which I can not believe pos- 
sible—the enraged Sorbs will come and carry 
back the women. Broad is our trail and slow 
our pace.” 





“Even you, a Christian, would not be too 
humble for their festival to the gods,” answered 
Wolfram, thoughtfully, and cast a compassion- 
ate glance upon the children. “True; haste 
can save you. If dangers threaten you from 
the rear, it will not be until the sun sinks to- 
morrow.” He looked distrustfully at Gottfried. 
“Our sages say that the Christian priests un- 
derstand many secret arts; it may please you 
to deprive the Sorb horses of their strength, or 
to conjure up a delusion which will cause the 
spies to lose the trail.” 

“* No one on man’s earth can do that; none 
but the Christian’s God alone,” said Gottfried. 
“TI will commend us all to his protection.” 

Wolfram nodded assentingly. 

“T am not one of those who despise the 
Christian faith. I have always believed that 
your God can accomplish great things. Both 
Christian prayer and pagan prayer may be pow- 
erful to stop the flow of blood when one has 
cut himself, or to bring down rain from heaven 
when the seeds are parching ; but I have ob- 
served that those who call upon the invisible 
ones most zealously do not live happily, and for 
this reason I prefer to trust in myself. And 
here I will separate myself from you. Do not 
permit the women, or any one else, to notice 
whither I go when I leave you. And listen: to 
show you my good will, I leave behind me this 
horse. It may be that I will regret the action, 
and it may be that the animal might only im- 
pede my course. I do not intend to trot through 
the inclosure of the Sorbs. Trude, the maiden, 
carries a hatchet, and can kill the cow. Fare- 
well, stranger; if we meet again it will be, I 
hope, in the land of the Thuringians.” 

The man glanced once again over the fleeing 
band, at the waving locks of the children, and 
the wan faces of the women; then he dis- 
mounted and waited until the driver of the cow 
came to the spot where he stood. 

“ Hear a word in confidence, Trude,” said he, 
in a low tone. “I am going over the hill fora 
hunt, and leave the-+horse with you. My Brownie 
is kindly disposed toward the children; place 
the weak ones upon him, and he may be of serv- 
ice to you; for haste is very advisable. If I 
am not returned by night, have a care for the 
guard, and stir up the fire that you may keep 
off the vermin of the forest.” 

The woman looked at him angrily. 

“Teach this leap to your young, said the fox 
as he sprang upon the hare, and bit off her 
head. You, forest-rover, abandon the weapon- 
less; how shall they, with staff in hand and 
children upon their backs, save themselves ?” 

“1 know many a man who fears your tongue 
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more than the sword-stroke; try it against the 
bears,” replied he, appeasingly, and walked on 
a few paces, uncertain what to do; “for I must 
leave you,” added he, breaking the pause. 
“Have an eye on the road, that I may again 
find you; for he who leads you is only a for- 
eigner. This is the race-course of the Sorbs, 
upon which they ride toward the north on their 
thieving expeditions; it leads over hill and 
dale; on either side the springs ripple down- 
ward; upon it you need not wade nor build 
bridges. If you make haste, you will reach the 
large oak-forest on the Saale, by light of day, 
where the Sorb brook, which is the boundary- 
line between Ratiz and our people, empties into 
the river. A ford leads through the brook; see 
to it that you cross over before night, and travel 
an hour westward to the forest of yew-trees out 
of which flows the sacred spring; there, upon 
an elevation, stands an old tower of wood and 
stone, used in the times of our fathers as a bor- 
der watch-tower; but the Sorbs have partially 
destroyed it. There, I advise you to rest within 
the walls. But on the morrow travel north- 
wardly along the Saale—the stream on your 
right, the forest on your left Little rills will 
cross your path; they can easily be forded, and 
the path is even; but thieving Sclaves inhabit 
the shores of the river. If you succeed in 
avoiding them, you will reach the large stream 
which they call the Black-water, at the point 
where it pours itself into the Saale; you must 
cross this stream upon the trunks of trees, for 
the water is deep. Arriving on the opposite 
bank, you must in no case strive to journey up- 
ward along the black stream; for there are wild, 
frowning cliffs, and a haunted wood dedicated 
to the night-gods, and all men shun the valley 
because of the specters. You will press up- 
ward toward the north, along the Saale, to the 
hill with an old ruined tower, in which make 
your second night’s rest. From thence, the 
road leads in the direction of the setting sun 
for two days.” 

“Repeat the song, that I may retain it,” said 
the maiden, attentively. 

Wolfram reiterated his statement, placed the 
bridle of the horse into the hands of a woman, 
remained long enough to see three jubilant, 
shouting children clamber upon the animal’s 
back ; then he sought a hard path, and strode 
with long steps into the forest. 

At an immense gathering of the Sorbs, the 
sacrificial priests informed Ingram of the fate 
which had been determined on. The Sorb 
warriors maintained solemn countenances while 
the sacrificer spoke, and the white-beard inter- 
preted his words. They peered closely into the 








face of the doomed prisoner to observe how he 
accepted the message ; and a look of disappoint. 
ment and displeasure clouded their brows when 
they saw that his eye did not become rigid with 
despair, but flashed with anger as he called out 
to Ratiz: 

“Your speech is deceptive and dishonest; 
not like a warrior, but like an old woman, you 
seek a bloody revenge upon one who is weap. 
onless.” 

“The railings of a prisoner are like the 
chirps of a cricket,” retorted Ratiz, and haugh- 
tily passed) by him. 

“Bridle@he Raven that I may ride him; lead 
the beast of sacrifice into the stable.” 

Miros and several menials bore the prisoner 
away, and into a long house upon the height. 

“If you pledge me your vow not to leave the 
hut, I will leave your feet unbound, so that you 
can move them.” 

Ingram expressed his gratitude in a glance; 
but he replied: 

“T will accept no favor from one of Ratiz’s 
men, even though it be offered in friendship.” 

“Then bind his legs, and force him to the 
ground !” 

In an instant Ingram was bound, thrown 
upon the earth, and fastened to a large log of 
wood. All the Sorbs, with the exception of a 
youthful warrior who stood guard, now left the 
hut. Ingram lay upon the floor, a resigned 
man, and sluggish was the current of his 
thoughts. A single time he raised himself upon 
his elbow; it was when he heard the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs without. He uttered a shrill 
halloo, a horse neighed in reply, and he heard 
the blow of the rider urging him onward. Then 
all became quiet. 

Through a small aperture in the wall of the hut 
a ray of sunlight fell into the room. The tiny 
golden square moved nearer and nearer the op- 
posite wall; through the long, wearisome hours 
he gazed indifferently upon it. Beside the ap- 
erture which admitted the light, a swallow had 
built her nest; the birds flew in and out, the 
young fluttered to the opening, and were fed 
by the parent birds. He thought that under his 
roof, too, the swallows were building ; he started 
convulsively as if cut with a knife, but the 
thought vanished from his mind. Night came. 
The guard brought him bread and water; he 
gratefully accepted a draught from the jug which 
the man held to his lips, but refused the bread. 
The golden light of the sun took a deeper tinge, 
and vanished in a mild glow; for the last time 
the swallows came in, -twittered and scolded 
in their narrow nest; and through the opening 
he saw the heavens covered with the red of 
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evening, until finally it, too, disappeared in a 
light. gray. Darkness filled the apartment; 
the man at the door placed a bundle of hay 
under his head and fell asleep. Ingram, too, 
rested his weary head against the log so well 
as his bound arms would permit; his eyelids 
drooped, and his surroundings became vague 
and indistinct. 

Suddenly there was a rustling on the ground 
without ; something scraped against the lower 
beam of the house, like the hedgehog when it 
moves along the thicket. Ingram arose into a 
silting posture, strained eyes and ears, while 
from his lips issued a humming sound. 

Again the hedgehog brushed along the wall, 
and again he answered, and gazed expectantly 
toward the air-hole near by. He observed that 
an object was thrust through the opening; it 
moved up and down, as though it was suspended 
on a cord, and rung lightly against the wall. 
He knew it to be a knife. His arms and feet 
were bound; perhaps he might reach it with 
his feet, if he could succeed in moving the 
heavy log to which he was fastened. He braced 
himself, and exerted his utmost power; then he 
grasped the knife between his bound feet, and 
struggled and writhed until he had raised the 
handle to his mouth. He held the knife be- 
tween his teeth, and gradually severed the rope 
which bound him to the log; then he planted 
the point of the knife in the floor, and forced 
across its keen edge the willows which pinioned 
his arms. His hands at liberty, it was now an 
easy task to release the feet. It was a tedious, 
arduous piece of work; and he breathed freer 
after its conclusion. He remained in a lying 
posture, and moved his arms and legs until the 
blood again circulated in the swollen limbs ; 
then he gently tapped on the wall, like the 
picking of a wood-worm, and listened. A long 
time elapsed; then he heard a well-known 
voice softly calling : 

“ Now, to me!” 

The guard at the door stirred; but, quick as 
lightning, Ingram unclasped his jacket, threw 
himself upon the Sorb, bound the jacket about 
his head, and his hands and feet with the rope, 
whispered hurriedly in his ear, “Thank the 
jug of water for your life!” and sprang out of 
the open door. Naught moved on the outside. 
He ran around the house, and a friendly hand 
grasped his, and aided him to leap the fence. 
Two men bounded down the hill-side, and ran 
through the village streets. The dogs barked 
violently, and the other muttered acurse. “The 
curs are their best helpers: we miss a hole into 
which to creep.” 

All at once it became light as day—a fire had 

Vor. XXXIV.—24 








broken out on the other side of the encamp- 
ment. Both men hurried onward with the 
speed of the wind. One of the guards, whose 
beat ran along the fence, hailed them. Wolf- 
ram answered in the Sorb language, and pointed 
toward the fire. Through a hole in the wooden 
wall of the village they glided into the moat, 
and, in another instant, stood on the plain out- 
side the inclosure. 

“ Now rapid strides and a good fortune.” 

Behind them sounded confused voices and 
calls ; in the field before them towered a lofty 
pear-tree, under whose leafy canopy a horse- 
man held two riderless horses. The fugitives 
swung themselves upon the animals and rode 
out into the night, while behind them the flames 
ascended toward heaven, and the din of the 
aroused village filled the air. The wild ride 
hurried the blood through Ingram’s veins; 
from his horse he extended his hand to his 
faithful servant. 

“Who is the third ?” he asked. 

“Godes, one of us—a groom to Miros. He 
has pledged himself to me. His master struck 
him a blow with a whip, and, in return, he ap- 
plied the torch. The flames may be our sal- 
vation ; they arise from the other side of Ratiz’s 
hall, and will draw the avention of the Sorbs 
from our path.” 

The rider in advance raised his hand as a 
signal of warning. “Be cautious, sir; we are 
nearing the outer fence of the village boundary. 
No Sorb watcher is so sleepy that he will dis- 
regard the red glare upon the heavens, and 
the tread of three horses coming from the 
meadows.” 

Hidden by the dense foliage of some trees, 
they had chased down a hill. Now they rode 
out upon the open plain between the stumps; 
behind them shone the lurid glare of the fire ; 
it fell upon the white Sclave coats which two of 
the riders wore, and cast their shadows upon 
the meadow. 

“In the village the hot glare aided us; but 
here it has burned up our night-cloak,” growled 
Wolfram. 

From one side sounded a call, which was 
followed by shrill yells, and the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs. 

“Now ’tis a race for life or death!” called 
out the man; and the fugitives tore along like 
astorm. Behind them came the pursuers. An. 
arrow struck Ingram’s saddle; another flew 
through his flowing hair. 

“Here is the boundary palisade,” admon- 
ished Wolfram. They urged their horses to 
the leap and flew over; and, a few more 
leaps, and the branches of a fir-forest spreaa 
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above them. The riders ascended the mount- 
tain by a narrow path; the horses stumbled 
and groaned. 

“Sorb maidens will weep if a horse breaks 
his foot,” cried Wolfram. 

But the cries of the pursuers grew weaker, 
and gradually died away. 

“They think a midnight ride in the forest 
dangerous. Gently, Godes: horses’ bodies and 
human legs are not made of iron; the branches 
pull the hair, and the trunks break the knees.” 

They pressed through the thicket and up the 
steep hill-side, and rode through a growth of 
underwood along the summits of a range of 
hills. The road had made a turn; and now, on 
their right, they saw the flames flashing higher 
and higher, and saw the dark clouds of smoke 
whirling through the fiery mass. In the midst 
of the flames rose the heights of Ratiz, the 
illuminated hall, and the straw roofs. Sud- 
denly a bright gleam glistened on the ridge of 
the hall, a white light flickered across the roof, 
and, in an instant, the roofs on the hill were 
wrapped in flames, whose red glare spread its 
effulgence over half the night-heavens, 

“There burns the robber’s nest!” cried In- 
gram’s man, in a burst of savage joy. “Not 
in vain was your threat upon our entrance, 
master.” 

Ingram laughed; but he glanced timidly at 
the flames, and a cold shudder passed over him. 
Ever since his childhood the sight of a con- 
flagration had filled him with a horrible dread, 
and he had often been compelled to hear the 
jeers of his comrades because of this strange 
peculiarity. Now he strove to look away; but 
his eyes were continually drawn in the direction 
of the flames. He experienced with a startling 
clearness how one must feel who sat with op- 
pressed respiration within the terrible whirl. 
He thought of the words of the youth who im- 
plored him to wish no evil; and suddenly the 
recollection of the guard, whom he had bound 
under the straw roof, flashed across his mind, 
and involuntarily he turned his horse back to- 
ward the distant Sorb village. But Wolfram 
caught hold of the bridle, turned the horse’s 
head in the direction they were traveling, urged it 
onward with a blow, and cried out laughingly, 
“ The horse perceives that his stable is ablaze.” 

“ Many a Sorb woman to-day sighs in a hot 
oven,” said the guide, in a similar tone. 

“*T is but a small retaliation for the incen- 
diarism which they practiced in our villages,” 
added Wolfram. “ Methinks Ratiz will not be 
in a mood to burn Frankish villages on the 
morrow. The burning tapers light him home- 
ward.” 





Ingram said nothing. The riders traveleq 
another hour, the red sheen sunk low on the 
horizon, the pale light of the new day began to 
mount in the heavens. With a lightened heart 
Ingram observed the glare of the conflagration 
disappear in the early light of morning. The 
fog fell on the hair and garments of the riders ; 
the horses left a trail in the grayish dew which 
lay upon the sward. Across their path hurried 
a brook ; they stopped and watered the horses, 
The guide rode with the course of the stream to 
a spot where many foot-prints were visible upon 
the moist ground. Here they forded the stream, 
and rode onward to the side of a clump of alder. 
bushes which grew near the water’s edge. The 
guide stopped. 

“I perceive your meaning, Godes,” said 
Wolfram. “Choose our path, my master. The 
Frankish women whom the Christian liberated 
crossed at this ford. Every foot-print is visible, 
that of the priest’s horse with shoes from a 
foreign country ; those of the children, the cow; 
and here the deep foot-print which Gertrude 
stamped into the ground. Shall we follow upon 
their path? A blind man might feel it.” 

Ingram’s eyes were fixed in a gloomy stare at 
the meadow-land. 

“In a few hours we shall have overtaken them, 
if the wearied Sorb horses will continue to 
carry us; yet you chose well from among the 
horses of Miros.” 

“The women rested this night in the stone 
tower on the Saale, which was destroyed by 
the Sclaves,” suggested Wolfram. 

Ingram still gazed upon the ground. 

“ How can the bird fly when he is deprived 
of his pinions? I am weaponless.” 

“I have seen you wield a club when you had 
no other weapon,” said Wolfram, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ If our course leads to the Frankish women, 
we will draw Ratiz upon their trail, and bring 
peril down upon them.” 

“A hungry bear seizes the prey which he first 
reaches. Think you that the Sorbs have now 
any other thought than revenge? One-and- 
thirty heads can be made to pay for the red 
flames ; and Ratiz could hardly restrain his war- 
riors if he wished, when they raise their wives 
and children from the ashes on their return 
home.” 

Again an icy shudder shook the frame of 
Ingram. 

“A dear price has been paid for the head of 
one man.” 

“Tf he but had the Raven and his sword,” 
thought Wolfram, uneasily; “for tse man is 
completely changed. If you wish, we can 
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question Godes ; he is acquainted with the 
Sorbs,” said he. 

He called the guide to them, and put the ques- 
tion. Godes answered : 

“Some will follow us men, and try to capture 
us; but I think that the Sorb people will go out 
against the liberated women.” 

“And when may Ratiz flee back to his ruined 
castle ?” asked Ingram. 

The man glanced earnestly at the sky, and 
reflected. 

“If he observed the fire during the night— 
and he did observe it—he can prepare his meal 
before noon on the coals of his hall.” 

“ Then he will wring the neck of the priest at 
night,” said Wolfram. 

“Enough!” cried Ingram, and buried his 
heels in the horse’s flanks. 

They rode on, over mouritain and through 
valley, until they saw the decaying tower before 
them, to which the trail plainly led. They 
pressed forward to the summit, rode around 
the desolate circle of beams, recognized the 
spot where the band had rested during the 
night, saw the hide of the slaughtered cow, the 
remains of a fire, and in acorner some branches, 
and tufts of grass. 

“Here was the couch of Walburg,” said 
Wolfram. 

His master cast a single look upon the spot; 
then he rode his horse out from among the 
beams into the open air. 

“We now have them for a certainty,” said 
Wolfram, encouragingly. “ The trail leads to- 
ward the north, just as I advised the women.” 

The horsemen carefully followed the trail ; 
they forded the brook, and turned into the forest 
at times to avoid the Sorb houses which stood 
beside the road, and reached the black stream 
at noon. Joyfully they recognized the place 
where the band had passed through the water, 
and, after a short rest, they trotted onward to- 
ward the north. Here the ground grew firmer, 
and the trail was lost. They stopped and 
searched. At last they discovered’ the hoof- 
marks of two horses, which they foilowed until 
Ingram came upon a spot where the soil again 
became softer. 

“These animals galloped at full speed. Who 
of the band can have ridden like the wind? I 
do not see the foot-prints of the little ones.” 
He dismounted, hurried back with rapid strides, 
carefully scrutinizing the ground in the vicinity, 
but discovered no trace of human footsteps. 
“Has the Christian God lifted them from the 
earth ?” cried he, in great distress of mind. 

The riders trotted on in a state of uncer- 
tainty. 





“The horses were riderless,” said Wolfram ; 
“my brown led. If they did not disappear in 
the jaws of the wolves we may find them at 
your doorway. Verily, the stranger understands 
many secrets ; the children went into the rocks 
to the dwarfs, or flew away in the shape of 
birds. If the Sorbs follow them, they will unite 
again under the ground or in the clouds.” 

Ingram little heeded the comforting words of 
his man. With troubled look he searched along 
the Saale, and in the thicket on the other side; 
but his search was fruitless. 

Again they halted, then they cautiously rode 
back on thé border-path until Wolfram grasped 
the bridle of his master. 

“ They came to this rock, and here they leave 
no track. But we are uselessly riding into the 
arms of Ratiz.” 

Ingram turned his horse about, and again 
they galloped homeward, until they arrived at 
the height which should have been the second 
resting-place of the women. Here the riders 
leaped from their horses, and searched the hill 
and its surroundings, in the light of evening. 
But they found neither human beings nor their 
foot-prints ; finally, they came upon the hoof- 
marks of two horses. 

“T shall not rest here,” began Ingram, break- 
ing the gloomy silence; “follow me upward 
among the mountains. We may see their fire 
from the heights.” 

Again they rode onward, the great mountain 
forest received them ; they were obliged to dis- 
mount, and lead their wearied horses. It be- 
came darker under the trees; still they con- 
tinued to listen for the sound of human voices, 
or of ‘unusual noises ; but only the old monarchs 
of the mountain forest—the giant trees—spoke 
to them in their mysterious tones. At last 
Wolfram halted, after they had descended into 
a dark, wooded valley. 

“ Flesh and bone will hold together no longer. 
If it please you, master, we will rest; otherwise 
we shall lose the horses.” 

Ingram dismounted; he spoke in hoarse, 
unnatural tones. 

“Accursed be the couch upon which I repose 
this night. If you need rest, remain here cnd 
await my return. I will go back through the 
wilderness, and seek the fire of the helpless 
ones. Do not hope to persuade me differently, 
Wolfram,” added he, in a tone of authority. 
“Solicitude for those whom we seek has en- 
raged me. If I do not return with the morn, 
ride home, and await me at the manor.” 

“What one must do, another should not 
hinder,” said Wolfram sadly, gazing after his 
master. “I can not pra’se the sense of a man 
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who travels by night after the cries of the beast 
of prey. Let us secure the horses from nox- 
ious animals, Godes, and tighten our belts; for 
the evening fare is scanty. Let one sleep ata 
time. He who pulls the longest straw will 
stand watch first.” 

They drew. Godes seated himself, with his 
back against the trunk of a tree, and laid the 
club beside him, while Wolfram extended his 
full length in the moss. 

“Tf a bear carries me away, pay him for his 
services as carrier,” said he sleepily, and ina 
few moments, was asleep. 

During the night Ingram toiled up the mount- 
ain; his mind was troubled, and wild was the 
flight of his thoughts; around him was the 
darkness of death. He kept his hands extended 
in front of him, feeling his way between the 
trunks of the trees, falling to the ground among 
the rocks and gnarled roots ; but he always arose 
and pressed onward, higher and higher. But 
strive as he would, he could not banish from 
his burning eyes the vision of the flaming vil- 
lage and the fiery tongues which licked the 
straw roofs of Ratiz. He thought of the venge- 
ance of the Sorb; new incendiary fires would 
blaze up in the border village of his home, and 
his would be the fault. Between such fearful 
thoughts he heard the gentle words of the 
monk: “Revenge not; for vengeance is mine!” 
Foolish words to the ears of a warrior! How 
can such a one remain listless and inactive, 
and leave the care of destroying the enemy to 
his God? The gods had not protected him 
from the artifices and tricks of Ratiz. 

He skulked through the terrors of the forest 
like a fugitive slave. His face glowed with 
heat, and his hands closed like a vise; he 
stormed ahead, running against trees and rocks, 
until he reached the summit, panting for breath. 
Here he found that old trunks had been felled 
by the fury of the storm-wind, and he could get 
a glimpse of.the gray night-sky. Exerting him- 
self, he climbed with difficulty to the top of the 
confusion of branches and roots, and sought a 
view of the neighboring heights and the valley, 
in the hope that he might see the glimmering 
of a spark through the darkness, or hear the 
sound of a voice. He knew it was but a child- 
ish hope; all around him was a dark, desolate, 
barbarous wilderness. Only the super-earthly 
ones communed here when the branches rustled, 
while in the depths below him howled the wild 
beasts—the warriors of the forest. Here the 


| gods were hostile even to the strong, armed man; 


would they have compassion on the band which 
journeyed on under the cross of the stranger ? 
and would they protect the women from the 








bears’ claws, and the jaws of the wolf—from the 
dreadful abyss, and the falling tree? None 
could tell whether the gods were powerful and 
kindly disposed. They themselves had come 
into being, and had begotten the race on 
man’s earth ; and the wise men taught that they 
would grow old and morose, and both gods and 
men should perish in a bitter death-struggle 
before the burning of the world. But the Chris- 
tian God, as the stranger boasted, was eternal 
and would reign forever, here on earth, and then 
in the celestial abodes. For this reason the 
Christian was so firm; for he trusted in the du- 
ration and protection of his God. 

She had torn her face because she 
did not wish to take the life of anenemy. The 
law of her God was dearer to her than the 
regards of men. Her God had made her stead- 
fast because she was faithful to him. Ingram 
sighed deeply, and the howls of the gray wolves 
came up from the depths in reply. He knew 
the songs of the dogs of the gods; thus they 
shrieked when they prepared themselves for the 
funeral repast upon the battle-field, or around 
the fold of the herd. Far below they skulked 
about for their prey. And he thought of the 
weak pales driven by a woman’s hand, the 
women and the children, and around them the 
glowing eyes and hideous open jaws of the 
wolves. Shrieking and swinging his club, he 
ran down like a madman; he fell, leaped to his 
feet, and fell again, and when he again arose he 
heard a rock give way immediately before him, 
and after a time fall crashing into the depths. 
He drew back affrighted, his hair arose on his 
head; he became aware that a frightful abyss 
yawned before him. Fora moment he remained 
thus, powerless, bathed in a cold perspiration, 
But again the ravenous beasts howled below; 
they wrangled with each other, and their cries 
sounded to his ears like hoarse laughter. He 
scrambled back, and continued along the sum- 
mit until he heard the gentle rippling of a rill. 
He felt his way to the water, dipped from the 
stream with his hollowed hand, and placed the 
cooling drink to his burning lips. Then he 
cautiously followed the course of the rivulet 
into the valley where a brook flowed toward the 
Saale. In the dawn of the first twilight, he 
saw beyond the brook the gray shadows of the 
wolves at their greedy meal, crowded together 
like sheep around the trough, their noses in 
the blood of a captured deer. Drawing a deep 
breath, he ran down the stream toward the 
Saale. His course led him to the place which 
his man had selected as a resting-place for the 
women. Might they not be reposing in the 
neighborhood ? 
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There, where the forest hills sloped down to the 
Saale, he stopped. Before him he saw a faintly 
glimmering fire, he heard the stamping of hoofs, 
and perceived a gray-coated figure standing be- 
side a horse. 

It was the sentinel of the encampment. The 
pursuers were on the track! 

He threw himself upon the ground, and crept 
along within the shadow of the trees, anxiously 
peering through the dawning light for women 
and children among the sleeping enemies. Thus 
he lay and waited for the coming morn. 

Neither he who lay with red, swollen eyes 
under the beechen foliage, nor the Sorb who 
stood guard a hundred paces from him, knew 
how near them was the encampment in which 
stood the cross. Upon a far-reaching height 
about an hour’s journey westward, the monk 
had encamped hig grotégés. ‘Their journey had 
been a peaceful one; two sunny days between 
green foliage and blooming grass, two quiet 
nights in the starlight. No wild beast had 

disturbed them by his howls, no night-spirits of 
the forests had harmed them. When they had 
passed Sorb huts, the inmates had brought 
them water from their wells, and patted the 
cheeks of the children. A Sclave woman had 
compassionately given Gertrude an earthen ves- 
sel, so that she might cook the roots and mush- 
rooms for the children ; and little Sorb lads had 
followed them to hear the songs, and had at- 
tempted to cry the Kyrie after them. They 
knew nothing concerning the glare of fire be- 
hind them, and so they honestly told a Sorb 
when he asked them about it; and the man be- 
lieved them, and wondered greatly at the fiery 
sign upon the heavens. Not until the last noon 
did Walburg raise the veil from her face, and 
say, with an effort, to the monk who was just 
passing: 

“Do not stop where Ingram’s man com- 
manded, or travel on the path he selected; it 
would be vain to attempt to save the children 
from the pursuers by haste. Let me dismount, I 
can walk very well: and do you drive the horses 
without us to the north; for they draw the 
wolves and Sorbs after us. Let us rather trust 
our lives to the haunted forest and the cliffs of 
the black stream. There conceal the children.” 

Gertrude approved of the counsel, although 
she greatly dreaded monsters. But she, too, 
had placed an interpretation upon the fiery 
glare, and the result of Wolfram’s undertaking. 
So when they had crossed the Black-water, 
Gertrude called to her side several of the 
women and several lads, and led them, together 
with the horses, upon moist ground, a stretch 














along the path, which Wolfram had instructed 


a 





them to follow, to the spot wiere the soil be- 
came hard and the foot-prints imperceptible ; 
then she drove the riderless horses, with heavy 
blows, toward the north, and taught the chil- 
dren to walk backward to the place from which 
they had started. 

“It is a child’s trick,” said she, “but per- 
haps it will aid us to deceive cunning ones.” 

Then they traveled through the Black valley, 
the stream on their left, until their path was 
stopped by a brook which came from the direc- 
tion in which their home lay, and flowed into 
the Blackewater. By the side of this little 
stream they went up the valley; and finally, 
with wearied limbs, climbed up the side of a 
hill, and traveled a distance along its summit, 
while the sky became suffused with red. There 
they found an old barricade, which had once 
upon a time been hastily thrown together by 


huntsmen or fugitives from the valley. They ° 


crowded in, searched for the spring, and kindled 
the fire under the trees by the light of evening. 
The women made a couch of sweet-broom for 
Walburg, and prepared a coarse evening meal. 
The children, however, seated themselves 
around Gottfried, who told them the story of a 
king’s son of the East, who was named Joseph, 
and whose brethren cast him into a deep pit. 
He related the whole tale, until he had told 
them how Joseph had again found his father, and 
kissed him. ‘The children sat around him; the 
smallest pressed close to him, and clung to his 
neck; the blue, childish eyes, gazed at him so 
intensely and joyfully, that he felt like one of 
the blessed among the angels. And when he 
had ended, and all around him remained quiet, 
a little heathen boy, whom they called Bezzo, 
climbed upon him, and clasped him around the 
neck, and cried, “I am Joseph, and I want to 
eat!” ‘Thereupon they all laughed and looked 
toward Gertrude, who was stirring the pot with 
a wooden stick. Then the children seated 
themselves around the fire, and the women 
handed them the bits upon little plates of bark, 
and they bethought themselves of their own 
meal. Gottfried chanted the evening prayer 


for the children, and a gray forest-bird croaked | 


his hoarse trill to the amen of the little con- 
gregation, just as, once upon a time, old Huni- 
bert, who was hard of hearing, did in the cell 
among the brethren. Then Gottfried laid the 
children to rest. Closely cuddled together, their 
little heads pressing into the luxuriant moss, 
they fell asleep. 

Beside Gottfried sat a heathen woman; her 
hair hung in a tangled mass about her pale 
face, and she looked around her with a vacant 
stare. For two days she had silently tottered 
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along among the others, and the women had 
cared for her wants, and waited on her with a 
shy sympathy, although so unhappy themselves. 
Now for the first time she opened her lips to 
speak. 

“Well do you care for the living, stranger ; 
but your efforts are of little avail to the dead 
child which lies, worn out, on the way-side. 
Tiny were its legs, and it wept as it ran along. 
Now its shade whisks along the wild path by 
night, and seeks the mother, while it sits far 
down in the well, where the white woman 
guards the souls of poor little children. Cold 
is the water, mute cowers the child; and the 
mother longs for it, and life is hateful to her!” 

Gottfried kneeled beside her on the moss; 
from his eyes, too, poured a flood of tears. 

“TI know the white woman who guards your 
dead child, and I know the way which leads to 
her; for something has been told us concern- 
ing the little ones ; and it is written in the Holy 
Books, ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Your darling does not cower in a deep well; 
for it is the Virgin Mary, high up in heaven, 
who cares for little children—her I mean. They 
live in bliss, and wave their wings, and by us 
men are called angels. Joyfully they greet the 
holy one, who ascends to the celestial abodes 
from man’s earth. Wait and hope, woman; 
you, too, will be met by an angel in your last 
hour, and led to the abode of everlasting joy.” 

The woman wept aloud; then she folded 
her hands over his, and, sinking on her knees, 
begged of him: “Chant your song, that I may 
repeat it after you.” 

Gottfried slowly spoke the words of the holy 
prayer, and she repeated them between her sighs. 

At last he approached Walburg, observed 
whether the wound was bathed, and blessed 
her. The invalid attempted to rise, and grate- 
fully pressed his hand. The monk drew it from 
her grasp, but it trembled violently. 

“Do not show me thy faithful gratitude, 
maiden,” said he; “for, when I care for you, 
I do not do it in order to find favor with you, 
but because I must act in accordance with the 
commands of God of heaven. Think of Him; 
I am a mere gust of wind, bearing to you 
his voice, that it may sound ia your ear. I 
have left a father and a mother, and torn my- 
self away from a sister’s heart. I dare not act 
to please any human being; I serve Him 
alone, and I obey his commands, be the task 
arduous or light.” Thus, sighing meanwhile, 
he strengthened himself. 

Walburg sunk back upon her couch, and 
Gottfried strode, with bowed head, to the 





entrance of the inclosure. 


Night came on; the women leaned their 
heads against the tree-trunks. Gottfried sat 
alone with his thoughts for a long time, until 
sleep also closed his eyelids. In his sleep he 
made the sign of the cross when the howls 
of the beasts and the cry of the horned-ow] 
came up from the valley below. 

Wolfram gazed wearily at the morning sky, 
when the sound of snapping twigs arrested his 
ear from above, and Ingram leaped beside him, 
With excited features the hero cried : 

“TI saw but one sign—the fires of the Sorbs; 
with twenty horses they lie encamped on the 
Saale. Two parties of huntsmen envy each 
other the game. The search begins anew, 
Upon the horses, and away into the forest!” 





THE NEW LAW FOR INTEMPERANCE, 


BY T. A. H. BROWN. 





“Om EHOLD, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth !” A little temperance blaze, 
which began to burn a few weeks ago 

in an obscure hamlet in Southern Ohio, has 
developed into a mighty conflagration, which 
the world is looking at with astonishment. The 
Londoner sees in his morning Zimes heavy edi- 
torials on the great social uprising beyond the 
ocean. In Paris, the citizen at his café, reads 
of Hillsboro, Wilmington, and Washington 
Court House, and sips his wine with a compla- 
cent shrug, indicating his satisfaction at the 
remoteness of those places. In our own country 
the subject has monopolized the press, the pul- 
pit, and common conversation. But every-where, 
except in the very midst of the movement, it 
has been underrated and misunderstood. Men 
at a distance have sagely philosophized over the 
matter, and come to the conclusion that it is 
ephemeral and of doubtful propriety. They 
would not have advised it. But womankind, 
the world over, have sympathized with it from 
the first, and a few far-sighted men with gen- 
erous and Christian impulses, have seen in it 
the hand of God, pointing to glorious possi- 
bilities. 

Having witnessed the work in almost every 
phase and locality in which it has been prose- 
cuted, the writer may be indulged in some gen- 
eral observations, with perhaps a prediction or 
two. No one whose knowledge of the move- 
ment has been confined to newspaper reports, 
however elaborate and correct they may have 
been, can have an adequate idea of its real 
nature and extent. A single glance at one of 
many thousand scenes, where pure-hearted 
women, strong in their helplessness, have 
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pleaded in tears before the door of hardened 
wickedness; or a moment of listening to 
prayers from lips unaccustomed to be opened in 
public, would do more to reach a man’s heart 
than pages of written description. I have seen 
tears rolling down battered and bloated faces, 
and heard sobs from men whose better feelings 
had long been supposed to be congealed. 

This movement cf the women is so simple in 
its theory and operation, that we are led to 
wonder why it has never been adopted before. 
For centuries the ingenuity of mankind has 
been racked to devise means for the suppression 
of intemperance. Law has been tried in every 
conceivable form. Men have, time and again, 
resolved to legislate the evil out of existence. 
They have thought that all that was necessary 
was to provide the faultless machinery of laws, 
and then stand by and let it work. Laws have 
been placed upon the statute-books, in some 
States, absolutely prohibiting the sale of intox- 
icating liquors ; but the motive power was never 
found to keep the machinery running, and the 
vice continued to thrive unchecked. Then a 
compromise was struck on the regulation basis ; 
but with no better results. At length, in Ohio, 
a new theory was developed, on the assumption 
that the sale of liquor under certain circum- 
stances is a crime, and that the seller could be 
held responsible, in damages, by the near relative 
of any person who should cause injury to him- 
self or family while intoxicated. But this law 
also, while it has been of great service in indi- 
vidual cases, is found inefficient, in the hands of 
our present executive officers, to stay the over- 
whelming tide of intemperance. This long line 
of experiments has only served to demonstrate 
that law is powerless to reach men’s hearts or 
make them virtuous. When vigorously enforced, 
it may restrain their outward conduct for a time ; 
but even that much has failed to be accom- 
plished in the efforts that have been made. 

Is there, then, no balm in Gilead? Has so- 
ciety no means of protection against so threat- 
ening an evil? Possibly the result of this so- 
called “ crusade ” may solve the great problem. 
The women take up the warfare where the male 
sex have left off in recognized failure. They 
are really the oppressed class, upon whom falls 
nine-tenths of the sorrowful burden of intem- 
perance. For half a century they have watched 
the pretended regulation of the whisky-traffic 
by men, and have seen the army of drunkards 
and paupers increasing, until at length, in de- 


. Spair, they have taken the law into their own 


hands. But their law is not the law of men; 
it is the law of love, the law of the Gospel. 
Their belief is, that if a man’s heart is right, 





his outward acts will require no regulation; 
that it is better to strike at the root of the evil 
than to prune off the excrescences. Therefore 
they go to the man who perhaps has the fate of 
a father, a brother, or a son in his hands, and, 
with tearful prayers and entreaties, strive to 
convince him of the wretched nature of his 
business, and persuade him to desist. 

So much for the matter in theory. As to the 
results, it is perhaps too early yet to form defi- 
nite conclusions. Suffice it to say, that in a few 
weeks more real good has been accomplished 
in Southern Ohio and Indiana by the method 
of love than has been done by all the laws ever 
enacted. People thought the movement would 
be nothing but the fleeting excitement of an 
hour ; that it would develop a species of moral 
and religious fanaticism which would spread 
through the smaller towns, accomplish but little, 
and be followed by a reaction worse than before. 
Probably no one of ordinary intelligence and 
observation holds that view now. From the 
first, the women have adhered to the same sim- 
ple plan of prayer and song and persuasion. 
Every time they have been driven out of saloons 
to kneel upon muddy streets or icy pavements, 
their cause has been strengthened. Insults 
have been heaped upon them; they have been 
assaulted by enraged saloon-keepers, restrained 
by injunctions, caricatured in pictures, discour- 
aged by advice; but they have gone steadily on, 
adding daily to the long roll of victories. If 
their proceedings have been irregular, their 
deeds accomplished have been extraordinary. 

It is remarkable to observe how this move- 
ment has broken down the false barriers of so- 
ciety and denominationalism. It is the great 
leveler of caste. Perhaps no place affords a 
better example of this than the aristocratic and 
conservative little city of Xenia. The distinc- 
tions of rank in social circles were more sharply 
defined there than in a large city, while the re- 
ligious sects held most rigorously to their pecul- 
iar belief. For several years it was found im- 
possible even to effect a union of the Churches 
in the matter of a prayer-meeting. Perhaps 
the strongest denominational element in the 
place is that of the United Presbyterians, who, 
as is well known, can not conscientiously sing 
a hymn or allow a woman to speak in Church. 
The visitor in Xenia will now find a lady from 
this Church at the head of the praying temper- 
ance movement, and will hear the rank and file 
joining lustily in the old Methodist hymns. 
One of the sisters, who was reproved on this 
subject, replied that she had got entirely over 
her previous notions, and would sing with all 
her might whatever was started. Episcopalians, 
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Baptists, Presbyterians, and the whole catalogue 
.of Protestant believers, are brought together 
by a.common interest, and join heart and soul 
in a.common labor of love. If no other good 
were effected by the war upon saloons than this 
general breaking-up of sectarian landmarks, it 
would still. remain one of the greatest move- 
ments in modern Christianity. And in social 
life there is the same leveling of distinctions. 
In almost every town where the work has been 
begun, ladies of wealth and position are found 
prominently in the ranks, laboring side by side 
with the poor woman whose tattered garments 
and care-worn face perhaps show too plainly 
that her interest in the struggle is a personal 
one. In the city already named there is not a 
woman belonging to what is known as the “ first 
circles of society,” in point of wealth and cul- 
ture, who is not found in the humble band of 
workers. It is, no doubt, this social prestige 
which has contributed most largely to the suc- 
cess of the movement in cities of the size of 
Mt. Vernon, Xenia, Delaware, and Hillsboro. 

One of the most frequent and pertinent ques- 
tions in relation to this mode of dealing with 
intemperance is, “Can it be made effective in 
the large cities?” At the time of this writing, 
no answer from experience has been given; but 
the trial is in progress in such cities as Colum- 
bus and Dayton, in Ohio, and Worcester, in 
Massachusetts ; while the good people of Cin- 
cinnati are eager to make the attempt, if there 
is the slightest possibility of success. Thus 
far there is no reason to believe that the appli- 
cation of the principles governing the move- 
ment in towns of ten or fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, and the use of the same means with proper 
modifications, would not be equally successful 
in cities of fifty thousand population, or indefi- 
nitely larger. But it is not to be denied that 
the difficulties in the way are greater proportion- 
ately as the population of a city is greater. At 
the outset, reformers find difficulty in prevailing 
upon a respectable number of the right kind of 
people to give the experiment a fair trial, Half 
a.dozen women on their knees before a low 
groggery in a city where there are hundreds of 
such places, can not but appear visionary and 
imprudent, if not ridiculous; and recruits will 
not speedily rally to a standard thus erected ; 
whereas, the same number of women in a 
smaller place, by properly directed efforts, might 
enlist the sympathies and active co-operation 
of all their neighbors and friends. 

In the city the work appears too large, the 
laborers too few and feeble ; it is hard to arouse 
the sympathy or stimulate the faith of the com- 
munity; and unless both these things are done, 





the movement can not even begin with any prog. 
pect whatever of satisfactory results. But if jn 
any city these difficulties do not appear, if the 
religious denominations can be at once united in 
support of the movement, and the well-dis- 
posed, without religious professions, stand ready 
to give it, not necessarily active support, but 
merely a fair trial, half the battle has been 
fought. It then only remains to keep the move- 
ment well in hand, to exercise common sense 
as well as faith, and for the persons engaged in 
it always to remember that they are doing God's 
work, that they are instruments in his hand, and 
that no step should be taken without the direction 
of his Holy Spirit. These conditions complied 
with, success is more than probable in Cincin- 
nati as well as in Washington Court House. 

The permanency of its effects is another in- 
teresting question. One is every-where met 
with the remark that the movement is but a 
wave of popular feeling, which rises periodically 
on some subject or other, but soon passes over 
and subsides. Again, it is said that it is a state 
of moral excitement, so highly wrought that it 
can last but a short time, and must be followed 
by a reaction more to be deplored than the 
original trouble. Men, they say, always have 
drunk, always will drink; and there is no 
use of a few women endeavoring tu check 
an appetite which is coextensive with the 
human race. There is some plausibility in 
all this; but it is folly for sensible-minded peo- 
ple to trouble themselves with discouraging 
generalities. Let us leave the world at large 
alone, and direct our attention to the small por-* 
tion of it in which we are most vitally interested. 
It can not be denied that the movement is do- 
ing a vast amount of good throughout a large 
section of Ohio and Indiana. If the wave does 
roll over and subside, there will be this resid- 
uum of good, which is in itself inestimable. 
But if there is to be a reaction, no intelligent 
man believes but that the tide of intemperance 
will fall a little below the last high-water mark; 
and so, with each successive rise and reaction, 
a little more good may be accomplished, until 
the great evil is under our feet. 

But as to the probabilities of such a re 
action, let us see what the real facts indicate. 
In Washington, Wilmington, and several other 
places, every saloon has been closed up, and 
no liquor is now known to be sold, except for 
legitimate purposes. Moreover, it looks, at the 
present writing, as if the number of these eman- 
cipated towns would be steadily augmented for 
some time to come. Now, in these places the 
women have formed a permanent organization, 
and will hold themselves ready to march the 
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instant the alarm is sounded. They constitute 
themselves a special police—and a most efficient 
one—to guard their community against the in- 
trusion of any dreaded dram-shop. It will not 
require the high state of excitement necessary 
to crush out the evil in the first place. The 
saloons will’come but one at a time, and they 
can be met by a few determined women, who 
can command all the reserve needed, if resist- 
ance is made. A few fruitless efforts of this 
kind, and the town would cease to be molested 
by such unwelcome intruders. Indeed, this 
matter has already been met and settled in 
some of the towns where the battle was first 
fought. Some of the bereaved topers at Wash- 
ington Court House, in their thirstiness, sent 
word to a Cincinnati liquor-seller that there 
would be a fine opening for him there; no op- 
position; no record by which he could be pro- 
ceeded against under the Adair Law. In short, 
it was a clear field. The opportunity was 
seized, and the Cincinnati man went on with 
his stock of liquors. A room was secured, and 
he was about tapping his first beer-barrel, with 
prospects for an excellent trade, when the alarm 
was given, and he found his new saloon filled 
with ladies, who had come to stay just as long 
as he concluded to remain. That put a new 
face on the matter; and Mr. Passmore gathered 
up his effects, and silently stole away. The 
writer saw the same beer-kegs in the depot at 
Morrow, on the way back to Cincinnati. They 
were full. 

Those who pronounce this movement a 
failure if it does not reform the whole country, 
are as consistent as those who would condemn 
the Gospel because three-fourths of the world 
are yet in darkness. Christianity, nevertheless, 
saves thousands of human souls. And so this 
great social reform has arrested thousands on 
the very verge of ruin, and reclaimed many 
whom all oidinary means would have failed to 
reach. And, more than all, it has placed a 
great block in the way of intemperance by the 
creation of a public sentiment which makes 
liquor-drinking and liquor-selling a social sin, 

Any thing like a historical review of this 
movement could hardly be attempted within 
the brief limits of this article. Indeed every 
day is developing so many new phases, that 
even the daily press, with all of ils facilities, is 
unable fully to keep pace with them, It had its 
origin early in December, in a temperance lec- 
ture delivered by Dio Lewis, of Boston, at Wash- 
ington Court House, Fayette County. At the 
close of the lecture Dr. Lewis ventured to sug- 
gest a plan which he was confident, if fairly 
tried, would banish all the dram-shops from 





the place. He detailed the method of opera- 
tions, with which every reader is long sinve 
familiar, and assisted in organizing the forces 
for the work. The women began at once, and 
persevered without wavering, until the last 
saloon was closed. It was a long struggle, 
especially with the notorious Charlie Beck, who 
obstinately held out long after all the rest had 
yielded. 

About th s time the plan was adopted in Hills- 
boro and Wilmingtoh. In fact, it was in Hills- 
boro Dr. Lewis first inaugurated the movement; 
but the ladies there did not follow it up so vigor- 
ously as their sisters of Washington, and the 
latter place will go into history as the spot 
where the great revival had its origin. At Wil- 
mington the work was greatly facilitated by the 
superior abilities of some of the ladies who were 
engaged in it, many of whom, when the battle 
was over, lent their aid and counsel to their 
sisters in surrounding towns. Hillsboro carried 
on the struggle with excellent success, until W. 
H. H. Dunn, a druggist who had made a des- 
perate resistance, secured from Judge Safford 
an injunction restraining the women from pray- 
ing on or near his premises. The “tabernacle” 
was drawn off and operations suspended until 
the trial of the case, in which great interest 
was taken. The decision went against Dunn, 
on technical grounds merely, and he appealed 
the case to a higher court, where it is still 
pending. 

Early in January the movement broke out 
almost simultaneously in Morrow, Waynesville, 
London, Ripley, Greenfield, and several other 
small towns in that section of the State. About 
a month later, Dio Lewis again came to the 
front from Boston, and gave himself actively to 
the work of organizing praying bands in new 
places. Xenia, Mt. Vernon, Lebanon, Spring- 
field, Lancaster, Troy, Sidney, Piqua, and Frank- 
lin, in Ohio; Shelbyville, Union City, Muncie, 
and Richmond, in Indiana; and a large number 
of cities and villages in both States,—fell into the 
ranks, and took up the work with more or less 
energy. In most of the places named, the bat- 
tle is now going on. Every day brings tidings 
of new victories. The most hard-hearted and 
incorrigible men are yielding to the influence of 
prayers and tears, and pledging themselves to 
abandon forever the wicked traffic. New fields 
are also constantly being invaded. In Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and some 
Eastern cities, the movement is in progress, 
though with some variations in methoa from 
the original plan. 

It is impossible, from the returns received, to 
sum up results in anything more than general 
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estimates. Statistics, however, have been col- Foot-prints they are in time ; 
lected which will give an approximate idea of But not in time alone: 


Eternity, in living light, 


the extent of the work so far. Between three 
Those blessed steps will own. 


and four hundred saloons are reported as defi- 
nitely closed. Over a hundred druggists have Then, little one, go thou 

signed a pledge not to sell liquors for a bev- And do some loving thing ; 

erage. Probably thirty thousand signatures Leave foot-prints on the sands of time 
have been added to the total abstinence pledge, Where blessed fruit may spring, 
besides numerous signers to what are known as 














the property-holders’ and physicians’ pledges. LONGINGS. 

But more than all are the invisible results,— 

young men rescued from the haunts of vice, FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 

children impressed with healthy temperance From this valley, low and dreary, 

ideas, and the whole country awakened to a By the chilling mists oppressed, 

spirit of reform. Could I but the way discover, 

Finally, it is the religious in this movement How supremely were I blessed ! 

. which has given it its marvelous power. No There I see the sunny hill-sides, 

movement with purely human aims has ever Ever green and ever gay; 

swept through the country with such rapidity, O, if I were blessed with pinions, 

and fastened itself upon the public mind with To the hills I’d soar away! 

such irresistible force. It is kindred in its na- Harmonies I hear resounding, 

ture toa great religious revival. Almost every- Soothing tones of heavenly calm ; 


where it is characterized by a profound spirit of And the gentle breezes tell me 
devotion, and when that spirit has been want- Of the fragrance-breathing balm. 
ing, success has been sought in vain. Faith Golden fruit I see there glowing, 


Ae Beck’ning mid the dark-green leaves ; 
a s, and it is only by them yd 5 2 
and love are the weapons, and it is only by the And those flowers of their beauty 





that lasting victory can be achieved. en des Wakes es Bienes i 
aos aeaniteehe Ah! how happy, how delightful, 
FOOT-PRINTS OF LOVE. In the eternal sunshine there ! 
And upon those lovely summits, 
Lire leaveth many foot-prints O, how fresh must be the air! 
On the golden sands of time ; But I’m frightened by the river 
Foot-prints of high and noble deeds, Which between us madly raves ; 


And my soul is filled with horror, 


And, alas! of many a crime ; 
As I view its swelling waves. 


Foot-prints of kings and warriors, 


Of the conquerors of the earth ; On the stream a boat is rocking, 
Foot-prints of busy little feet But, alas! the pilot fails! 
Gathering around the hearth ; Enter boldly, without shrinking ; 


Full of life thou ’It find its sails. 

Thou must trust, and thou must venture ; 
Heaven will pledge no helping hand; 

Nothing but a wonder takes thee j 
To the glorious wonder-land, 


Foot-prints of stern, high daring, 
And of deeds as soft and mild ; 

But the sweetest foot-prints I have seen 
Were those of a little child. 

The little steps went in 
A dungeon walled around, 


They went with gathered flowers, to cheer LIGHTS AND SHADES. 
A prisoner chained and bound. 











THE gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it; 
And twinkles, o’er the cloudiest night, 


The little voice was heard 
In whispers, soft and low, 
And the little hand was gently laid 


On a dark and troubled brow. Some solitary star to cheer it. 
And trembling words lisped forth The gloomiest soul is not all gloom ; 

The Savior’s precious name, The saddest heart is not all sadness ; 
Till o’er that captive’s sullen mood : And sweetly o’er the darkest doom, 

Repentant feeling came. There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 
And the little steps went out ; Despair is never quite despair ; 

But the foot-prints long remained— Nor life nor death the future closes ; 
Remained, too, in the softened heart And round the shadowy brow of care 





Of that prisoner bound and chained. Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 
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On Forgign Department, 


THE present condition of unhappy Spain is a prac- 
tical illustration of the wise man’s saying, that 
“pride goeth before a fall.” It is a humorous remark, 
and one by no means destitute of truth, that even 
Spanish beggars go on horseback ; and if they deign 
to walk, they swing their rags around their shoulders 
with a haughtiness worthy of a grandee, Nearly all 
national characteristics have their sunny as well as 
their shady side. We joke at the fondness of John 
Bull for roast-beef and plum-pludding, but we must 
admire his industrial skill. We speak of the heavy, 
plodding German, but do not forget that these traits 
gain for him the reputation of thoroughness and 
depth. And, while we smile at the fervent glow of 
Italian fancy, we :nust nevertheless admire the per- 
fection of Italian art. But how much gratitude does 
the world owe to Spain for her national pride, and 
what Spanish virtue compensates for this fearful 
national fault ? 

We are led to these reflections by looking over a 
collection of “ Popular Spanish Poetry,” giving to the 
people what “ Don Quixote” and “The Cid” gave to 
the nobility of Spain; and we are surprised to find 
that the masses have so thoroughly inherited the 
failings of their superiors in the social scale. The 
famous Spanish Emperor, Charles the Fifth, in whose 
realm the sun was proudly declared never to set, 
ruled over many nationalities, and was familiar with 
many tongues; and they tell the story that he spoke 
German to his horses, English to his birds, French 
with his friends, Italian with the ladies—but Spanish 
with his God! Another author calls Spain the 
Garden of Paradise, the Countenance of Europe; 
and declares that, had not the Pyrenees overshadowed 
the high mountain on which Satan led our Savior, 
that one knows not what might have happened: 
that is, that the fair face of Spain would have been 
too great a temptation, and Christ would have fallen ! 
And even this scarcely equals the blasphemous 
assertion, that “‘ were God not the King of Heaven, 
he would desire to be the King of Spain!” The 
brilliancy of this fantasy is a little tarnished by the 
fact that Spain has of late years not found it very 
easy to obtain a king, and that Amadeus, after having 
experienced for a season the transports of Spanish 
royalty, was quite too determined to exchange them 
for the soberer delights of an Italian clime. ‘The 
Spanish grandees have ever been the embodiment 





of inflated pride. They claimed to be superior to 
their kings ; and placed on their escutcheon the re- 
minder that their kings sprang from them, and not 
they from their kings. The time would seem, in- 
deed, to be at hand when the Castilians might well 
press the romantic juice from this Spanish lemon, 
and cast the useless skfn contemptuously away ; but 
it is very difficult for the nation or the people to 
change the whole current of their thought and teach- 
ings for centuries ; and thus we have a very marked 
national example of pride and poverty. Even new 
Spain suffers under the deadly effects of this stag- 
nation, which, like any other stagnant pool, develops 
but the elements of corruption. This, in a literal 
sense, seems to exist among high and low, and to 
engender a species of contempt for the opinions or 
the sympathy of other nations, which is too much re- 
ciprocated by the world; for who asks or cares a 
great deal what Spain may do, so long as she, in her 
efforts to obtain a ruler, may not enter the political 
complications of other States? Spain may enjoy her 
own pride, if she can find any thing enjoyable in 
gazing in the mirror of her history; but she may be 
quite sure that she enjoys this unmolested, as no 
other people have the ambition to share this pleasure 
with her. As we see her now, in doubt and struggles, 
with no assured and satisfying future before her, we 
can not help thinking that her soil first produced the 
Inquisition, and are led to feel that this fall of pride 
is a punishment for her national misdeeds to God 
and man. 


WE are pleased to see the world thoroughly stirred 
up in regard to the trade in Italian children, and that 
the indignation expressed in so many quarters at the 
custom of hiring or selling little children to cruel and 
unfeeling masters, is likely to meet-with some inter- 
ruption. The Italian Parliament has taken the matter 
in hand, and the authorities are now on the watch 
for the departure of any bands of children which 
seem to be in the hands of dealers. A few weeks 
ago, a suspicious-looking individual, with a group of 
children, left the cars at Rome, only to fall into the 
hands of the police, who found their suspicions 
verified, and committed the trader to the courts, and 
the children to a charitable institution, for care and 
protection, The Italians seem to have come to the 
conviction that this is a sort of slave-trade; for they 
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entitle the bill one to abolish the “trade in whites.” 
The children are procured to act as peddlers, wander- 
ing musicians, mountebanks, and beggars, and may 
be seen in the streets of every European city, as in 
our own ; for who is not familiar with the poor little 
fellows in velvet jackets, turning the heavy organ or 
playing the violin, and, with imploring countenance, 
soliciting alms? Or with the little girls, singing to 
the music of the boys, or exhibiting their white mice, 
or some other little curiosities in the line of beast or 
bird, and then, with tearful eyes looking up, as if to 
say—for they can not speak our tongue—“ Give, good 
sir, with generous hand, that we may be saved from 
bitter punishment?” For if these little waifs do not 
bring home a rich harvest for the sale of their plaster 
casts, or the antics of their monkeys, they are starved 
or beaten; and, at best, when the weary day is over, 
they find little better than a crust and a pile of straw 
awaiting them in the miserable dens where they are 
kept. The question raised by the Parliamentary in- 
vestigation was: How do ‘they get all over the 
world, from Moscow to London, and from New York 
to San Francisco? It seems that the needy or in- 
human parents hire their offspring to these rascally 
dealers under the solemn promise that they will act 
as fathers toward them, treat them well, give them 
an occupation, and, after a few years, return them to 
their parents, and pay a premium for their use. 
Trembling and weeping, the little ones, often as 
young as eight years, foreboding no good, thus leave 
their homes, to go out into the world with their 
masters or owners. Almost without exception, their 
lot is a terrible one, and they are regarded as slaves, 
to be starved and beaten, with no one to take their 
part, and almost always in countries where they can 
not understand a word or make their sufferings 
known, Every effort is made to keep them ignorant 
of the language, that they may not learn how to 
throw off their chains. The American papers de- 
serve the credit of having unearthed this villainy, 
and set the Italian Government on the track of the 
dealers. But it certainly is a burning shame to that 
country that it waited to be goaded to these things 
by us; for it must or ought to have known of these 
cruelties. If the children are ever returned, they 
are ruined in body and soul. The girls are nearly 
always totally ruined; and, if they come back at all, 
it is to die in the hands of their unfeeling parents. 
The new law ordains that no one under the age 
of eighteen may be bound to peddlers, or any of the 
vagrant callings of jugglery, rope-dancing, wandering 
minstrelsy, etc. We may thus hope to have seen 
the last of this white slave trade. 


VIENNA Suffered a fearful financial panic, known 
as the “crash,” partly on account of the large, unre- 
quited outlay attending the great Exhibition. But it 
was not an unmixed evil; for it has left many excel- 
lent effects in its wake, one of which is that it has 
made fashionable a spirit of economy among the 
ladies of the Aaut ton, The doctors declare that for 
many years they have not had so little to do in stately 
mansions.’ The most distinguished ladies have ban- 





ished their nerves altogether ; and only in establish. 
ments where luxury knows no bounds do they now 
meet with hysterical women. A great deal of do. 
mestic practice has also become popular. Palpita- 
tion of the heart, general debility, ringing in the ears, 
deranged digestion, etc., which formerly, in well-sity. 
ated families, always demanded a visit of the fam. 
ily physician, are now relentlessly cured by the 
patients themselves. ‘rhe doctor may be called 
now for a typhus-fever or a sprained limb; but 
for a nervous fever the stocks stand too low, and 
baronesses with weak blood are now a rarity.’ It is 
the popular belief that another “crash” would cure 
people entirely, even of the art of dying; and the 
doctors would become a superfluity. But this rage 
for economy has gone beyond the homes, it has even 
entered public amusements, which, in Vienna, had 
assumed a style of Oriental luxury. The last carni- 
val was so luxurious that the cards of invitation to the 
fashionable entertainments were very costly affairs, 
and the programmes of entertainment were humor- 
ously said to be printed on the back of bank-notes, 
Now, this is all changed, and it is doubtful whether 
one receives a programme at all, or, at least, it is of 
the plainest kind. The same principle of economy 
obtained at the Christmas festival, where, instead of 
costly gifts of gold and silver, the giver was not 
ashamed to send his good wishes only, and promise 
the rest when matters looked a little brighter at the 
exchange. 


THE German Empire has been lately stirred up to 
its very base in a great popular election for the Par- 
liament, in which every factor was brought into play 
that could in any way be controlled. All parties ap- 
pealed to the men in the most thrilling tones because 
it was the first election held in all Germany on the 
basis of manhood suffrage ; that is, the mere fact of 
being of age and a citizen, without any regard to a 
man’s pocket or rank. ‘This universal suffrage was 
not, however, accorded to the women ; but the social- 
ists bethought themselves to appeal to them for help 
in a very peculiar manner. The appeal was headed, 
“To the Wives of the Electors of Leipsic ;” and it 
ran about thus: “Can it be a matter of indifference 
to you whether one member, more or less, goes to 
Berlin, who is to fix the indirect taxes on tea, coffee, 
sugar, salt—in short, all the necessaries of life in daily 
use in your homes? Are you willing to have your 
tea and coffee increased in price several cents a 
pound? But you say, ‘What can we do?’ Well, 
you can not vote yourselves, but you can influence 
your husbands when wavering in their political con- 
victions, or when inclined to vote so as to favor their 
employers, or some men of influence, instead. of fa- 
voring you. You are condemned to be mute in the 
State, but not in the family. Every right-minded 
man who considers his wife his equal, will not disre- 
gard her counsel; and in whose favor you will use 
your power can not be doubtful. And one thing 
more: On the day of election, send your husbands 
and voting sons to the polls; if they are too lazy or 
indifferent to fulfill their duties to the State, hand 
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them their coats instead of their slippers—one vote 
may decide your fate for three years. Women of 
Leipsic, we count on you !” And they did not count 
in vain. The German nation waked up to find about 
a dozen Socialists elected to the imperial Parlia- 


ment ! 


THE strife between Catholics and Protestants is 
being waged just now with fearful intensity in Ger- 
many, and the people are every-where inclined to 
summon Luther to their assistance where they can, 
as it seems that the War of the Reformation has 
been renewed. To this end a rare old book of Lu- 
ther’s has been reprinted for popular use. It bears 
the title, “The Sufferings of Christ and Anti- 
christ? and is richly adorned with cuts from the 
pencil of Cranach, the painter of the Middle Ages. 
It is a speaking testimony of the rule of Rome at 
that period, and must have produced a great effect. 
Two pictures, on opposite pages, represent the con- 
trast in the scenes of the life of Christ on earth and 
that of his pretended follower and representative ; 





the one showing the poverty and humility of Jesus, 
the other the pride and arrogance.o: 1! 2 Papacy. 
The one now before us delineates the scene of Jesus 
washing the feet of his disciples, Peter pointing to 
his head as well as his feet and hands, and the others 
standing by awaiting their turn. On the opposite 
page sits the Pope on his throne, surrounded by the 
emblems of earthly as well as spiritual power, and a 
crowd of mitered vassals, one of whom is kneeling in 
the act of kissing the Pope’s foot, and others crowding 
on to perform the same act of submission. Luther 
has illustrated the pictures of Christ with passages 
taken from the New Testament, and those of the 
Pope with extracts from the Papal canons, and ap- 
pended remarks. Under the one of these we find, 
“The Lord, who washes his disciples’ feet ;” under the 
other, “The Pope, whose foot they kiss.” Many of 
the pictures and passages are strikingly significant, 
and show that, though the times are separated by a 
broad epoch, the cause and the war are the same. 
May the lessons of Luther encourage the hearts of 
his followers ! 





—Ir is stated that Mr. Samuel Mendell, of Lon- 
don, recently sold some “superfluous ” pictures for 
some $750,000 (gold). Among them was Landseer’s 
“Otter Hunt,” which went for $30,000. It was after- 
ward resold to Baron Grant for $40,000, and it is now 
stated that Messrs. Agnew, the London dealers, have 
offered $50,000 for it. Another proof that art pays! 


— Meissonier, the French painter, has purchased 
a most valuable site on the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
Paris, where he is to erect a palatial residence. He 
is said to be one of the wealthiest members of his 
profession. The question often recurs to us, while 
reading of the high prices of the works of great art- 
ists, Have they that horror of making art commercial 
that the earlier artists professed to entertain? And 
how far is it justifiable to put art into the market, 
and to place its results among the other wares of 
mere trade? 

— The Continental journals announce the death of 
Jan de Graan, the young Dutch.violinist, a pupil of 
Joachim, and known from his earliest days at Am- 
sterdam as one of the most promising arfistes in 
Europe. 


— It seems that America is not the exclusive home 
of Cardiff Giants, that puzzle the savants for a time, 
and rouse their ire when the swindle is exposed. 
Even the German Government has been mulcted to 
the amount of $5,000, and her archeologists been 
put to shame by the discovery that the celebrated 
Shapira collection of pottery is an ingenious fraud. 
A communication appears in the London Atheneum, 
from M. Ganneau, in which the swindle is fully 
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exposed. He has discovered the man who forged the 
idols, and wrote the inscriptions in “the Old Pheeni- 
cian character,” which has been vexing the brains of 
the archzologists for the past two years! Can the 
Old World afford longer to hold up to ridicule the 
credulity of America? 

— Reports are given of a late interesting speech 
of Professor Mommsen, the Roman historian, before 
the Budget Commission of the German Government, 
on the condition of the Berlin Library. Professor 
Mommeen is a member of the Lower House at Ber- 
lin, and is as well qualified as any living man to speak 
upon the subject of libraries. He regarded the Royal 
Library as totally inadequate to the wants of the pub- 
lic, and that it is not only much smaller than the 
principal public libraries abroad, but even than that 
of Munich, which contains nearly double the number 
of volumes, and occupies a superficial area seven 
times as great as the Berlin Library, besides which its 
catalogues are accessible to readers, while at Berlin 
this is impracticable. In London the sum appro- 
priated for purchases is six times as great.as at Ber- 
lin, although the demands on the Berlin Library are 
much more considerable than those on the public li- 
braries abroad. One book out of six asked for is 
generally missing, and scholars are obliged to make 
journeys to other towns in order to refer to works 
which should have been at their disposal in the Ber- 
lin Library. The minister spends only about $15,000 
a year upon purchases, whereas he should spend at 
least five times as much. Moreover, the building is 
totally unsuitable for the purpose, and the professor 
urged the Commission to recommend that a new 
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building should be erected in place of the present 
Berlin Academy. We are glad to notice that the 
Commission agreed to this, and likewise passed res- 
olutions for the erection of new buildings for the 
Academy of Art, the Ethnological Museum, and 
various institutions connected with the University. 
Hitherto the Prussian Government has pursued 
rather a niggardly policy, in the erection of suitable 
public buildings ; also in providing for the conven- 
ient use and study of her collections of books on 
art, and archeological treasures, The plain truth 
is, she can no longer rest on the laurels gained by 
her scholars in the past, but must put forth strenuous 
efforts to make Berlin, in the future, the intellectual 
metropolis of Europe. 


— It must be of interest to know that Henry Dex- 
ter, of Boston, who made a marble bust of Agassiz, 
in 1867, to the order of a Boston citizen, proposes to 
duplicate the original for such public institutions as 
desire a copy. Mr. Dexter is said to have embodied 
in this work much of his subject’s genius, fervor, and 
eloquence of look and mien, at the same time that he 
has rendered, with signal fidelity, Agassiz’s character- 
istic sweetness and benignity of expression. 


— The Pall Mall Budget, in giving a notice of the 
Dudley Gallery, makes this painful confession: “A 
tendency toward the commonplace seems to be the 
one profound and the only irresistible impulse in 
modern English art. Other ideals are rarely sought 
and inconstantly pursued, and any wayward inspira- 
tion of an elevated kind is fully expiated by a long 
penance of patient dullness. Critics are apt to think, 
and painters are eager to believe, that the desire for 
high poetic beauty in art is unworthy of a robust age 
like ours, wherein pictures, like other achievements, 
should be made to appeal to instincts more decisively 
under the control of what is called our common sense. 
In the few isolated cases where a different faith has 
led to a nobler effort, the painter has had to struggle 
against a very powerful opposition. Because his 
work is removed from the immediate understanding 
of the masses, who look at his pictures as they gaze 
into shop-windows, idly and carelessly, he is accused 
at once of being out of sympathy with his age. There 
is an immediate discovery of affectation and insin- 
cerity in so unwarrantable a departure from the ac- 
cepted ways of English art, and critics hasten to give 
their assurance that the new revelation of beauty is 
but the feigned loveliness of a past age. It becomes 
every day more certain that this attitude is doing 
much to discourage any possible advance of young 
painters. . . . The best painting of the time, 
therefore, has about it an amateur air, as though the 
effect had been gained by chance experiment, the 
credit of which its author scarcely dared or desired 
to claim.” 


— Mr. Cleveland’s “ Landscape Architecture” is 
deservedly receiving flattering notices from the press. 
It touches upon subjects of great public interest as 
well as private advantage. It is full of excellent 
suggestions to those who are to Jay out new towns in 
our “Great West,” as well as to the private citizen 





who is seeking to make home attractive and happy. 
It will help those who would, to break away from the 
exclusive leadership of some tenth-rate carpenter, 
claiming to be an architect, who repeats his abom- 
inable work in our new villages until the whole col- 
lected architecture of a town becomes oppressive and 
past remedy. Could this little book be placed in the 
hands of those who are ambitious to lay out new 
towns, a deal of good would be done to the present 
and the coming generations. 

—The critic, in the Morth American Review for 
January, speaking of Talbert’s “Gothic Forms ap. 
plied to Furniture, Metal-work, and Decoration for 
Domestic Purposes,” and Charles Eastlake’s book, 
says: “All these writers sympathize, it is true, with 
the Gothic revival, but their spirit is as good for one 
style as for another.. The style has little to do with 
it. Probably better furniture was never made than 
that dating in Italy from the sixteenth century. Have 
your furniture strong and serviceable, whether in 
Gothic or in classic taste. Avoid affectations in style, 
A Roman curule chair is as unfit for our uses as is a 
Gothic stall. Beyond all, decent and modest sim- 
plicity is better taste than poverty beneath an appear- 
ance of luxurious, custom-made ornament.” 


— The recent visit of Nilsson to Boston was one 
of the most satisfactory of her remarkable career, 
The press of that city could hardly find words to ex- 
press their enthusiasm at her wonderful singing, 
She has perhaps doubly astonished and pleased that 
public, from the fact that not a trace of debility or of 
waning of enthusiasm was noticeable from her recent 
severe illness, We imagine that it is Nilsson’s moral 
qualities that appeal with special power to her 
audiences. 


— The late exhibition of the Water-color Society ia 
New York was by far the best that this enterprising 
Society has furnished to the public. All were sur- 
prised at the number and excellence of the works on 
exhibition. The Society is doing much to encourage 
this department of painting, and much to call more 
especial attention to its claims to study and practice, 


— The English journals contain notices of a lec- 
ture recently delivered by Sir Julius Benedict, on the 
genius of Weber. The lecturer indulged in very 
high praise of his subject; indeed, he was almost 
extravagant in the representations of the course pur- 
sued by this gifted artist who died so young and so 
much lamented. Sir Julius claimed that Weber was 
the originator of the romantic school of the opera; 
Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable would not have been 
written but for “ Freischiitz;” Richard Wagner’s 
“ Tannhauser” can be traced to “Euryanthe.” In 
his piano-forte sonatas, Weber comes nearest to 
Beethoven; in his masses, he approaches Haydn. 
His “ Concertstiick ” is, as it were, a pioneer of Mén- 
delssohn’s concertos. He may also, with Schubert, 
be called the father of the German /ied; and in his 
short but glorious career, embracing almost every 
branch of music, he gave an impulse to his art, of 
which the beneficial consequences can never be over- 
rated. It is, however, in the hearts of the people 
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that he finds his truest acknowledgment, and in them 
he will live forever. 

— Though comparatively well provided with small 
parks, St. Louis claims that her greatest need is now 
a spacious park, and we are glad to notice the spirit 
and wisdom with which the citizens are pushing 


* through to a consummation a scheme to supply this 


need. The project now suggested is for a park of 
thirteen hundred acres, costing $1,300,000, to be 
provided for by a half-mill tax on the property of the 
county. It is to be under the control of seven com- 
missioners, who are to have charge of the planning 
and embellishing of the grounds, and disbursement 
of moneys appropriated for its purchase and improve- 
ment; these commissioners to serve without salary, 
and to have no interest whatever in any contract 
connected with the enterprise. The citizens of St. 
Louis, and other cities, are coming to see most 
clearly that the increase on property is more than 
sufficient to meet all expenses of a park, aside from 
all questions of a sanitary and zsthetical character. 


— The wonderful munificence of James Lick, Esq., 
of San Francisco, has already been noted and com- 
mended by the press. In addition to his princely 





bequests to establish and maintain an astronomical 
observatory on the Sierra Nevada—furnished with 
the most approved instruments and with the most 
skillful observers—he has recently made known his 
purpose of endowing the Academy of Sciences in 
San Francisco, of caring for the “ Society of California 
Pioneers,” of founding an “ Institute of Technology,” 
etc. Now the announcement is made of his inten- 
tion to provide liberally for the San Francisco Art 
Association. The enterprise of this Association is 
deserving of all praise and all aid, and we rejoice 
that it has found so munificent a patron as Mr. Lick. 


— En passant of this Art Association, we notice that 
it has secured, for its director, Virgil Williams, Esq., 
of Boston, The Overland Monthly speaks in most 
flattering terms of the varied and admirable qualities 
of this gentleman. He has had more than twenty 
years of training in art—ten of them in European 
schools. Best of all, he has a pure taste, an enthu- 
siastic love of his profession, and a happy manner of 
imparting his knowledge, that caused the members 
of the academy to entertain high hopes for his suc- 
cess asa director. We have become much interested 








in the plans of this academy. 
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SUMMARY OF SPANISH HISTORY FOR FEBRUARY, 
1874.—4th, A riot occurred between twelve hundred 
convict Intransigentes at Oran, Algeria. Two Span- 
ish frigates were dispatched to bring them back to 
Spain.—sth, A desperate engagement took place 
near Lerida between the Republicans and Carlists. 
The latter were defeated with a heavy loss of killed 
and wounded.—1oth, The diplomatic representatives 
of Spain at Brussels, Berlin, and Lisbon resigned. 
The Intransigente refugees from Cartagena, who were 
not convicted of crime, were released by the French 
authorities of Oran. Contreras and Ferrez refused 
to accept their discharges. Contreras is writing an 
account of the siege of Cartagena.—13th, Bilbao in- 
vested by Carlist forces, and Gen. Moriones marching 
to the relief of the city.—15th, The national troops 
defeated a band of two thousand Carlists before To- 
losa, and revictualed the city.—19th, General Mori- 
ones, finding the Carlist forces aronnd Bilbao stronger 
than he anticipated, retired—22d, News reached 
Madrid that severe fighting had been going on in 
Biscay for several days. General Dorregaray, with 
twenty-five thousand insurgents, held the heights 
above Somorostro. The Republicans carried the 
first height, but with heavy loss. ‘The Carlists took 
the town of Vinaraz in Valencia. The garrison of 
two hundred men were all made prisoners.—234d, 
General Primo Rivero, who was advancing on the 
town of Bilbao, being forsaken by the fleet, retired. — 
March 1st, The Carlist forces occupied the city of 
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Tolosa, in Guipuzcoa, and Odin, a small town in 
Biscay, near San Sebastian. Typhus fever and small- 
pox are ravaging Bilbao. The fall of the city is im- 
minent. The foreign consuls have left the city. 
Don Carlos and staff have been in the vicinity since 
February 23d. General Rivero was wounded. — 
2d, Reports were circulated that Archduke Albrecht 
of Austria was a visitor incognito at the camp of 
Don Carlos. 


— February 7th, Captain-General Jovellar of Cuba, 
in view of the insurrection, declared the entire island 
in a state of siege; and announced that all persons 
accused of sedition, murder, and similar crimes, would 
be tried by court-martial.—14th, a battle was fought 
in Cuba, and the Spaniards, one thousand strong, 
were defeated with a loss/of forty men and arms. 
The Cubans had sixty killed and wounded.—17th, 
General - Bascones, with three thousand men and 
four pieces of artillery, attacked the main force of 
insurgents near Navanjo. The latter were five thou- 


commander-in-chief. The battle lasted seven hours, 
and resulted in success for General Bascones. 


eighty wounded. 


again in Spain, 





sand strong, under Margies Santa Lucia, the Cuban 


The 
Spaniards lost fifty killed and one hundred and 


—The Carlists appear to be making headway 
If we may trust the bulletins, they 
have killed one thousand Republicans in a single 
fight, and they have also captured the important city 
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of Bilbao. During Castelar’s short government, the 
Carlist cause waned ; but a change of administration 
seems to have put them on their feet again. 

— Advices of the rebellion in Japan state that the 
insurgents advanced to the walls of Nagasaki, and 
attacked the city. The result is not yet known. 


— The Tichborne claimant has been found guilty 
of perjury. The verdict has caused much excitement. 
The counsel will move a new trial. 


—AIn their last fight, February 23d, the Dutch 
troops in Acheen captured an important fort, killing 
two hundred of its defenders, The loss to the ex- 
pedition was only six killed and fifty-six wounded. 


— At The Third Annual Meeting of the Statistical 
Society, Mr. Dudley Baxter read a paper on the 
Progress of National Debts ; and estimated that they 
had grown from 1,700,000,000 in 1848, to 2,980,000,- 
ooo in 1873. Borrowing States he distinguished into 
the economical, the good, the over-borrowing; and 
the insolvent. 


— With reference to the war in Northern Africa, 
a dispatch from Khartoum, dated February 14th, says 
the Sultan of Darfour invaded Egyptian territory 
near Bahrel Gazal, and captured a number of slaves. 
The Egyptian Governor, Zebia Bey, gave battle. 
The fighting lasted six hours, and resulted in dispers- 
ing the sultan’s army, ten thousand strong, capturing 
four guns, and killing the vizier and many chiefs. 


— A correspondent of the London Telegraph, writ- 
ing from the Gold Coast, says that when Sai Tooti, 
the founder of the Ashantee Empire, fixed upon 
Coomassie as his capital, he rested under a tree 
while his temporary palace was building; hence the 
name, which signifies “under a tree.” The trunk 
thus honored has become almost sacred in Ashantee 
eyes, and a strong superstition has grown up con- 
cerning it. On January 6th, having long been de- 
cayed, it fell, and dire prognostications were whis- 
pered. No one dares to touch it, and it is still lying 
across the street. 


— The British Parliament dissolved in January by 
Queen Victoria was the eighth of her reign, and met 
December, 1868. It would not have attained the 
tonstitutional limit of seven years until 1875; but 
since 1826, only one Parliament has existed for more 
than six years. The longest Parliament recorded in 
English history was that elected in 1661, which ex- 
isted nearly seventeen years; and the shortest, that 
elected in 1830, which lasted only five months and 
twenty-six days. The House of Commons now con- 
sists of six hundred and fifty-eight members, of whom 
four hundred and ninety-three are from England and 
Wales, sixty from Scotland, and one hundred and 
five from Ireland. 


— The following is, in brief, a summary of the nu- 
merous and contradictory dispatches from the Gold 
Coast: February 4th, Ashantees send to General 
Wolesley requesting peace. Twelve hundred British 
troops have advanced unopposed to within a day’s 
march of Coomassie.—16th, A report prevailed that 








the British forces took possession of Coomassie, the 
capital of the Ashantees.—25th, A great battle wag 
fought at Coomassie between the Ashantees and the 
force under General Sir Garnet Wolseley. The en- 
gagement is said to have lasted a whole day, and to 
have closed with no decided result. The loss of the 
British troops is given as nearly three hundred, includ- 
ing many officers. The Highlanders alone are re. 
ported to have lost one hundred and fifty men, killed 
and wounded. General Sir Garnet Wolesley was said 
to be in need of re-enforcements, which were fifteen 
miles off. Coomassie is nearly one hundred and fifty 
miles from the coast, and is attainable only by paths : 
and through the tangled African wilderness. The 
climate is pestilential to even the best protected and 
most cautious strangers. 


— Excavations at the country-seat of the present 
King of Greece have brought to light a number of 
inscriptions recently, which leave no doubt that the 
spot is the center of the ancient Decelia, a county or 
demus of Attica, north-west of Athens, on the borders 
of Beeotia, near the source of the Cephissus, seized 
and fortified by the Spartans in the Peloponnesian 
War. Around the city of Athens, investigations 
carried on by the Archzological Society are rapidly 
revealing the precise limits of the ancient city. The 
Dipylon, double gate, has been found, and the bound- 
aries of the Ceramicus, two quarters of the potters, 
one within and one without the Thriasian gate, 
marked by an inscription, have been identified, 
Many interesting relics have been recovered. Until 
the great central museum for the archzological treas- 
ures of the country can be completed, temporary 
provincial depots are established. One has just been 
ordered te be instituted at Sparta, on whose acropo- 
lis many valuable antiquities have been discovered. 


— The success of the Conservatives at the English 
polls rendered it necessary for Mr. Gladstone to re- 
sign, together with his Cabinet. The resignation was 
received by the queen at Windsor on the afternoon 
of the 17th of February. The result of the elections 
is as follows: The Conservatives returned 351 ; the 
Liberals and Home Rulers, 302. Of these, 466 were 
elected after a contest. The total number of votes 
polled in the United Kingdom and Ireland was 
2,500,000. This is a considerable falling off from 
the figures of the last general election, and indicates 
that the abstentions from voting were numerous. 
The new Cabinet is as follows: First Lord of the 
Treasury, Disraeli; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote ; First Lord of the Admiralty, 
George Ward Hunt; Secretary of State for Home 
Department, Richard Ashton Cross; Secretary of 
State for Foreign Department, Earl Derby ; Secre- 
tary of State for Colonial Department, the Earl of 
Carnavon; Secretary of State for War, Gathorne 
Hardy ; Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of 
Salisbury; Lord High Chancellor, Lord Cairns; 
Lord of the Privy Seal, the Earl of Malmesbury; 
Lord President of the Council, the Duke of Rich- 
mond ; Lord John Manners is appointed Postmaster- 
General. 
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—The Freeman’s Journal, referring to the Irish 
emigration returns for 1873, just published, says that, 
as regards its numbers and its duration, the exodus 
from Ireland must be regarded as the most extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of the kind in the world’s his- 
tory. In the year 1872, 46,212 males and 32,890 
females, being a total of 78,102, left Ireland as emi- 
grants. In 1873, the emigration consisted of 51,930 
males and 38,219 females, a total of 90,149, being an 
increase of 12,000 persons, or at the rate of about 
fifteen per cent, over the emigration of the previous 
year. The total emigration from Ireland since the 
ist of May, 1851, was 2,252,743 persons, or about 
two-fifths of the present population of the island, 


— Within the fifty years that have passed since 
the beginning of Protestant missions in Palestine, a 
very large amount of work has been done. At the 
present time there are 23 schools for girls, under the 
care of American missionaries, in which are 36 teach- 
ers and 8,000 pupils; 24 schools for boys, and 3 
schools for both boys and girls. The Bible is read 
as a text-book for reading in most of the schools. 
There are also 23 English schools, with 1,500 pupils 
and 79 teachers. 


—A new electric whistle for locomotives is now 
coming into use in France. It is intended to take 
the place of switch-signals ; opening the switch causes 
a copper plate a short distance off in the roadway to 
become electrified. A metallic brush on the engine 
transfers the current to the whistle, which is opened, 
and remains open until steam is shut off by the en- 
gineer. If the engineer is neglecting his duty, the 
fact is at once made known by the continuous sound 
of the whistle. 


—A boy fourteen years old died in Brooklyn the 
other day, and the fost-mortem examination of 
the body revealed the fact that “death had been 
caused by the continual and excessive drinking of 
the vilest rum.” The medical testimony further 
went to show that the vital organs had been liter- 
ally eaten away, that the liver was in as shocking a 
state as if it had belonged to a drunkard of fifty 
years’ standing. The mother of the deceased boy 
stated to the coroner that he had arrived at that 
stage when he could do nothing but drink, He had 
not eaten any kind of solid food for a considerable 
time before death. 


—In South America grows a tribe of plants known 
as Chrysobalans, which are just intermediate between 
our cherries, plums, and other drupaceous fruits, and 
the pea-flowered or leguminous orders. The fruits 
of some of these are admirable, and others serve 
useful purposes in the arts. One of these (Moguilla 
utilis) is remarkable for the large amount of silex 
contained in the bark and somewhat in the wood. 
After burning, the ashes, ground fine, are mixed with 
clay, and pottery-ware of remarkable strength and 
beauty manufactured from it. The bark while green 
is very soft ; but the silex can be detected by chewing. 
It grows in Brazil. Another species (A. grandiflora) 
yields a fruit equal to our plum. 

Vou. XXXIV. —25 





—It has been remarked that the French Acad- 
emy contains thirteen historians, nine literary crit- 
ics ; nine dramatic writers, novelists, or lyric poets ; 
three orators, that is to say, having only made po- 
litical or judicial speeches ; one traveler and poet ; 
and one savant, member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. The second and third of these groups have 
been strengthened by the elections of the 29th of 
January. 


— The King of Hawaii, Lunalilo, died February 
3d. ‘The contestants for the crown are David Kala- 
kua and Emma, widow of Kamahameha. 


—Jules Michelet, the French historian, died Feb- 
ruary 16th, at the age of seventy-five. He was born 
at Paris, August 21, 1798, devoted his attention to 
history while still a youth, and soon began to teach 
it. From 1821 to 1826, he was instructor in the an- 
cient languages and philosophy at the College of 
Sainte Barbe. After the accession of Louis Philippe 
he was appointed chief of the historical section of 
the national archives, and a little later succeeded 
Guizot as historical lecturer. In 1838, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of History in the College of France, 
and was chosen a member of the Institute. He was 
a voluminous author. Among his works were a 
“ History of France ;” “ History of the French Rev- 
olution ;” several attacks on the Jesuits; books on 
birds and insects ; two remarkable studies, “Love” 
and “Women ;” and “The Bible of Humanity.” 
When the Napoleonic Government had become con- 
servative, in 1851, Michelet was forbidden to lecture 
any longer, and retired into private life. Several of 
the literary productions above mentioned were pub- 
lished during his later years. 


— Dr. David Fredrich Strauss died February 9th. 
He was born at Ludwigsburg, Wiirtemberg, on the 
27th of June, 1808 ; was educated at Blaubeuren and 
Tiibingen ; was engaged as curate in 1830, and as 
professor at Maulbronn in 1831. He was already 
an admirer of Schleiermacher’s “Theology,” and a 
student of Hegel. These dispositions were intensi- 
fied by a six-months’ visit to Berlin, On his return 
to Tiibingen in 1832, he became a repetent in the 
theological seminary, and lectured on Hegelianism 
in the university. His reputation was entirely local 
until the publication of his “Life of Jesus Critically 
Treated,” in 1835. It created a profound sensation. 
Strauss’s latest production, “The Old Faith and the 
New,” which appeared last year, contains the expres- 
sion of his latest revised views. No longer does he 
cling to that unconscious spirit which first became 
conscious in humanity. He is an avowed materialist. 
He first attacks.the New Testament writings and the 
doctrines of Christianity ; next asks whether we still 
have a religion ; and answers the question by endeav- 
oring to establish atheism; and thence surveys the 
universe, and is comforted with Darwinian natural 
selection, as a substitute for God and creation. The 
closing part of the book tells how the man who be- 
lieves in neither God nor immortality is to live and 
enjoy himself. 
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Ssigntifig, 


A STRANGE HIDING-PLACE.—Snakes, in order to 
protect their young, in time of danger, will swallow 
them ; that is, secrete them in the maternal stomach. 
When the danger is over, the young reptiles will 
emerge from their queer refuge. If the mother be 
struck or killed, the little ones will rush from their 
hiding-place. Snakes warn their young of danger by 
a loud whistle. 


PINE-LEAVES.—In Europe, pine-leaves are. used 
for different articles of manufacture, From them is 
made a kind of flannel,.which has proved to be very 
excellent for hygienic purposes ; as, for rheumatism, 
erysipelas, and similar diseases. Shirts, vests, and 
drawers are also manufactured. In the process 
of making these, an ethereal oil is obtained, which is 
very useful as a healing agent and as a solvent. 
From the refuse a gas is generated, which is used in 
lighting the manufactories ; or else all the refuse is 
made into bricks for fuel. 


SHOEING THE CAMEL.—In traveling across the 
great deserts, the camel often suffers severely from 
blistered feet. When, from long marches, they be- 
come very sore and painful, the animal will lie down, 
and refuse to travel any farther. ‘hen the driver, 
examining his feet and finding the thick skin blis- 
tered, will, with the assistance of several men, watch 
his chance, when the camel is not noticing them, rush 
upon the animal, and, throwing him upon his side, 
fasten him there securely, and then proceed to shoe 
him. ‘These shoes are simply square pieces of thick 
camel’s-skin, carefully prepared, stretched, and pulled 
until they are soft and yielding. With a needle pre- 
pared for the purpose, they sew the shoe, so that it 
will entirely cover the blistered part, over the camel’s 
foot. Their skin is so thick and tough there is no 
pain connected with the shoeing ; though the beast 
would stubbornly refuse to allow it to be done, were 
he not confined so that he is unable to resist. ‘They 
are seemingly very grateful when it is finished, and 
will immediately get up and proceed willingly upon 
the journey. 


WATER AN AIR-PURIFIER.—A pitcher of ice- 
water, placed in a room where the air is more or 
less foul from poor ventilation, will absorb, in a short 
time, nearly all the perspired gases in the room. 
‘lhe air of the apartment will become very pure, the 
water very impure. ‘his is because water has the 
power of condensing and absorbing nearly all the 
gases in the room, without increasing its own bulk. 
‘The colder the water, the greater the capacity to con- 
dense these gases. A pint of water of ordinary 
temperature will contain a pint of carbonic-acid gas 
and several pints of ammonia. Water which has 
been standing a long time in a room should never be 
used. ‘Water in a pump or hydrant should all be 





discharged from the house-pipes before being drawn 
for use in the morning. To an invalid in a heated 
room a vessel kept filled with hot water upon the 
stove should be a necessity, as it gives a moisture to 
the atmosphere which is very refreshing. Especially 
is this desirable in the case of consumption or other 
pulmonic diseases. 


A BIRD WITH TEETH.—There has been discoy. 
ered recently, in the clay of Sheppey, England, a new 
fossil bird, with teeth, bearing a resemblance to those 
of the Australian hooded lizard. This is the first 
instance in which it has been proved that any bird 
was supplied with teeth, 

A VINEGAR PoLyp.—An aquatic animal was pre- 
sented to the aquarium of the Yardin d’ Acclimation, 
at Paris. On the day after it was placed in the pool 
to which it was assigned, it was discovered to have 
created a void around it, and skillfully got rid of all 
its neighbors. How? That was the question, until 
the water in the pool was analyzed, and found to be 
changed into a solution of vinegar. It proved to be 
one of the very rare mollusks, the vinegar polyp, 
whose body immersed in pure water changes it 
shortly into a strongly characterized acetic solution, 
The working of the animal is curious. At first he 
produces alcohol, which is changed into vinegar, 
The poisonous polyp was quickly removed to a closed 
jar, where, alone and undisturbed, it may continue 
its economical manufacture of vinegar. 


CHANG AND ENG IN THEIR BoyHooD.—These 
twins, whose demise revived the interest of the ° 
scientific world, were born near the city of Bangkok, 
in the year 1811. Their father was tall, stout, and 
very intelligent for the lower order of the peasantry, 
His mother was a fair-haired, comely woman, Chang 
and Eng were their first-born sons. There were four 
other pairs of twins, and four children born at one 
birth; but none of these had any abnormal pecul- 
iarity. In childhood the illness of one never affected 
the other; one might hurt his hand or foot and the 
other feel no pain; a word whispered in the ear 
of one could not be heard by the other ; but, if the 
ligament which united them was touched in the 
center, both were conscious of it. They always 
played together as two, never as one; and when 
they began to talk, oftener conversed with each other 
than with those about them, As they grew older, 
the habit of talking together diminished. Always 
enjoying precisely the same facilities and privileges, 
there grew to be small occasion for conversing with 
each other. They seldom, as children, disagreed 
with each other; though occasionally their mother 
would have to interfere, and oblige one or the other 
to give up. Chang was the larger, stronger, and 
more intelligent, but irritable and passionate. Eng 
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was quiet, docile, and seldom contended for the 
supremacy. Sometimes they would quarrel, and 
the coolness would last some days; but the recon- 
ciliation, which was sure to come, would be very 
cordial, and for a long time they would be perfectly 
devoted to each other. Their father was a fisher- 
man, The twins often went in the boat with him. 
They soon learned to swim, and spent much of their 
time in the water. One day, while thus engaged, 
Mr. Robert Hunter, a merchant of Bangkok, was 
passing in his boat, and, noticing the perfect uni- 
formity of the children’s motions, stopped to inquire 
how they managed to swim thus closely, side by side. 
On discovering the cause, he immediately conceived 
the idea of making arrangements to send them to 
Europe for exhibition. The parents were much 
frightened, and at first opposed the project; but 
were at last induced to consent by a large sum 
of money being given them by Mr. Robert Hunter, 
and the same sum by a Captain Abel Coffin. They 
sailed for Europe when about seventeen years of age. 
They gave their guardians no trouble, being quiet, 
well-behaved, and intelligent, and were never heard 
once to express a wish to return to their native land. 


JERUSALEM.—Judge Daly, in an address before 
the American Geographical Society in New York, 
said concerning the explorations in Jerusalem during 
the last three years: “Shafts have been sunk below 
the present city in various places to considerable 
depth, and discoveries were made of extensive sub- 
terranean passages and galleries, winding aqueducts 
and canals, which were cut in the solid rock, cham- 
bers, drains, sewers, wells, and tanks. A stream of 
running water was found, showing that fountains 
exist far below the surface—a circumstance of no 
little interest to the inhabitants, as there is now a 
dearth of water in that city. Inscriptions in the 
Phoenician character, in red paint, were found upon 
the walls, Many objects of interest were gathered, 
such as lamps, pottery, weights, seals, gems, and 
sepulchral chests—some of them very beautiful—con- 
taining human remains.” 


BIRDS AND CHOLERA.—It has come to be a well 
authenticated fact that birds are able to scent the 
cholera infection in the air. Recently several cases 
of cholera occurred in Munich, and the rooks and 
crows, who used to fly about the steeples and trees 
and public promenades, have all emigrated. The 
same thing happened in that city in the years 1836 
and 1854. A similar phenomenon occurred at Mau- 
ritius, where the martins, who live there in immense 
numbers the year round, wholly disappeared during 
the prevalence of cholera. 


GLACIeRS.—The old idea concerning glaciers was, 
that they were hard, frozen masses, that slid down 
from mountain heights, melting and breaking, more 
or less, in their descent. Recent explorations have 
proved that they possess a certain ductile quality, 
which enables them to turn and wind like a river 
down-hill, among rocks and aééris. A glacie: is an 
ice-river, apparently hard, but combining in its 
general mass a degree of natural flexibility. Ice- 
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bergs are supposed to be only glaciers, which have 
slid from mountains in the Arctic Circle, and slipped, 
in huge, broken masses, into the sea. The Mer de 
Glace, above the Chamouni, is the greatest glacier 
among the Alps, and is a model of glaciers in gen- 
eral. It looks like a frozen river, among green fields, 
fertile valleys, and mountain woods, The length of 
this ice-stream is about nine miles and its width half 
a mile. ‘To the eye there is no motion observable ; 
but, by daily marking the rocky margin, the motion 
of the mass is ascertained. It moves sometimes 
faster, sometimes slower ; but so tardy is the general 
progress that the snow falling at the farthest source 
would take one hundred and twenty years to reach 
the valley of the Chamouni, Though bearing to be 
pressed, ice breaks at once if suddenly bent. Hence 
the clefts that form in glaciers where the declivity of 
the bed suddenly alters. Clefts are often of large 
extent, being sometimes twenty feet wide and one or 
two hundred feet deep. They constitute a great 
danger to the pedestrians on the glaciers, especially 
when they are concealed by quantities of freshly 
fallen snow. There is rarely a season when they are 
not the cause of deplorable catastrophes. ‘To guard 
against their treachery, the service of guides, with the 
constant use of the Alpine-stick, is necessary. 


NIGHT-HUTS.—An account was published, not 
lung ago, of a visit to one of the islands of the Solo- 
mon Group. The inhabitants are accustomed to 
sleep at night in huts built at the summit of tall 
trees, to which access is gained by means of creep- 
ing plants. In these aerial castles they are safe from 
the attacks of enemies. A particular warfare is con- 
stantly carried on, between the different bands on the 
island, for the purpose of obtaining human heads as 
trophies; and, as the only security against sudden 
nightly attacks, this method has been adopted. 
‘There are other huts, at the rvot of the tree, for dwell- 
ing-places during the day; but all the people fly to 
their air-castles for refuge upon the first warning 
note of danger. 


MoTH PREVENTIVE.—Mix half a pint of alcohol, 
half a pint of turpentine, and two ounces of camphor. 
Do the furs up tightly in linen cloths, ‘Take crum- 
pled pieces of blotting-paper, and, dipping it in the 
liquid so that it smells strong, place it in the box or 
cloth in which the garment is inclosed. Renew the 
preparation once a year. 


Dv ATH-RATE OF CiTIES.—The highest death-rate 
in 1873 was exhibited by Memphis, ‘where the deaths 
were 46.6 in each 1,000 inhabitants. Other cities 
followed in this order: Savannah, 39.2 ; Vicksburg, 
36.5; Trov, 34; Hoboken, 33.9; New York, 32.7; 
Newark, 31.6; New Orleans, 30.6; Boston, 30.5. 
The rate for Philadelphia was only 26.1; Brooklyn, 
28.1; St. Louis, 21; Chicago, 27.6; Baltimore, 25.1; 
Cincinnati, 20.5; San Francisco, 17.2. This com- 
pares not unfavorably with the mortuary statistics 
of British cities, where the lowest rate was 21.4; 
that of London, Bombay, and Calcatta, show only 
29.2 and 25, respectively. The highest known death- 
rate prevailed in Valparaiso, Chili, 66.9. 
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Hote, Puerg, Anes dots, aia Kucident, 


FourtH oF JuLY.—Mr. Editor: In the March 
number of your magazine, on page 228, I find a rule 
given for determining the day of the week upon which 
the 4th of July will occur in any year during the 
present century. In applying this rule to 1873, the 
following result is obtained : 


July 4, 1873. 
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13. No remainder. 
Does it occur with the 4th of July, occasionally, 
as with the 29th of February? Will the cogitator 
of this rule please explain ? AN INQUIRER. 


[If Inquirer will divide by 7, so as to make the 
quotient 12, with a remainder 7, the rule will exem- 
plify itself, as in the case of any number less than 7. 
Or, if 7 divides the dividend exactly, the day of the 
week required is Friday. The “cogitator of this 
rule” might have specified that, where there is xo 
remainder, the 4th of July will fall on Friday. Such 
was the case in 1862, and we believe the rule will 
hold true in all similar cases. ] 


THE FATE OF VINCENNES.—A general impression 
prevails that the city of Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
was named after the town by :h2t name in France, 
Such, however, is not tne fact. The city derives its 
title from a gallant soldier of that name, who was one 
of the first of the daring Frenchmen to open the 
vast wilderness between the Mississippi and the Ohio 
to the white man. 

It appears that, in 1736, a correspondence was 
opened between Bienville, commander of the French 
troops in Louisiana, and D’Arquette, in command in 
Illinois, with a view to getting up an expedition 
against the Chickasaw Indians, to the east of the 
Mississippi, in what is now Alabama or Mississippi. 
D’ Arquette assembled the friendly Indians of IMi- 
nois, and was joined by Vincennes, who had col- 
lected thirty soldiers on the Wabash, who, with 
one hundred volunteers, floated down the Missis- 
sippi until they reached the last of the Chickasaw 
Bluffs, where they disembarked. They slowly marched 
toward the Yallobusha, where they expected to b: 
joined by Bienville, but were disappointed. Spy 
companies were sent out, but Bienville was not to be 
found. 

The Indian allies of D’Arquette became impatient, 
and represented that, by attacking one of the Chick- 
asaw towns, they could supply themselves with plenty 
of provisions, and, returning to their camp, could in- 
trench there and securely await the arrival of the 





expected re-enforcements, ‘lhe advice was taken, and 
an advance made toward the Chickasaw village. 
Suddenly, however, thirty Englishmen and five hun. 
dred Chickasaws rose from behind a field, and fell 
upon the invaders with such impetuosity that the In- 
dian allies of the French nearly all fled from the 
field. D’Arquette attempted to retreat to his camp, 
where he had left thirty men. He was wounded, 
however, and he and nineteen of his men, including 
Vincennes, were taken prisoners. A few of the sur- 
vivors escaped, but all the baggage and ammunition 
fell into the hands of the victors, 

Bienville was also defeated about the same time, 
and the Indians determined to sacrifice their prison- 
ers. Accordingly, eighteen of them, including D’ Ar. 
quette, Vincennes, and Father Senac, a Jesuit priest, 
chaplain to the expedition, were pinioned to stakes, 
and burned to death ; the good priest exhorting them, 
amid their and his own tortures, to die as became 
Christians and Frenchmen, he offering up prayers and 
administering, as best he could, amid the blazing 
fagots and racked by the most horrible tortures, the 
last offices of the Catholic Church. 

Such was the fate of Vincennes, and many of the 
gallant men who were his companions, and who laid 
the foundations of European civilization in the wil- 
derness of what is now Indiana and Illinvis. 


EPIGRAM ON PRAYER.—The Monitor, published 
March, 1712-13, by Mr. Tate, poet-laureate, Mr. 
Smith, and others, contains the following epigram on 
prayer: 

“* Prayer highest soars when she most prostrate lies, 
And when she supplicates, she storms the skies. 
‘Thus to gain heav’n may seem an easy task, 
For what can be more easy than to ask? 
Yet oft we do by sad experience find, 
That, clogged with earth, some prayers are left behind, 
And some like chaff blown off by every wind. 
To kneel is easy, to pronounce not hard, 
‘Then why are some petitioners debarr’d? 
Hear what an ancient oracle declared : 
Some sing their prayers, and some their prayers do say; 
He’s an Elias who his prayers can pray. 
Reader, remember, when you next repair 
To church or closet, this memoir of prayer.” 


Byron's OPINION OF Beauty.—I do not talk of 
mere beauty of feature or complexion, but of ex- 
pression—that looking out of the soul through the 
eyes, which, in my opinion, constitutes the true beauty. 
Women have been pointed out to me as beautiful, 
who never could have interested my feelings, for their 
want of countenance ; and others, who were little re- 
marked, have struck me as being captivating from 
the force of countenance. A woman's face ought to 
be like an April day, susceptible of change and va- 
riety ; but sunshine should often gleam over it, to re- 
place the clouds and showers that may obscure its 
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luster; which, poetical description apart, in sober 
prose means, that good humored smiles ought to be 
ready to chase away the expression of pensiveness or 
care that sentiment or earthly ills call forth, Women 
were meant to be the exciters of all that is finest in 
nature, and the soothers of all that is turbulent and 
harsh. Of what use, then, can a handsome autom- 
aton be, after one has got acquainted with a face that 
knows no change, though it causes many? This is 
the style of looks I could not bear the sight of for a 
week ; and yet such are the looks that pass in society 
for pretty, handsome, and beautiful. 


FALSE SPELLING ARISING OUT OF SouND.—A 
curious list might be compiled of English words 
conveying, in their present form, meaning totally in 
discordance with their derivatives. The sound of 
such words has given birth to a new idea, but of 
course to an erroneous mode of spelling. Such are 
the following, some of which have been already no- 
ticed by Dr. Latham in his large grammar : 

Buffetiers has been transformed into deef-eaters. 

Dent de Lion has been corrupted to dandelion, 
from an idea of the bold and flaunting aspect of the 
flower, whereas its name has reference to the root. 

Contre danse is spelled country dance, as implying 
rural or common life pastime, instead of the position 
of the dancers. 

Cap-a-pie, armed from head to foot. This has given 
rise to the homely term of afp/e-pie order. 

Folio-capo (Italian), first-size sheet, suggestive of 
foolscap. 

Asparagus, popularized into sparrow-grass. 

Chateau-vert Hill, near Oxford, well known as 
Shot-over Hill. 

Girasole artichoke, Ferusalem artichoke. 

Farced-meat balls. ‘The notion of their containing 
essence artificially concentrated has occasioned the 
spelling forced, whereas the meaning is simply chopped. 
French, farcee. 

Spar-hawk (or rock-hawk), sfarrow-hawk, 

Satyr and Bacchanals—a public-house sign, Satan 
and the Bag of Nails. 

Laak (Anglo-Saxon), play, has been turned into 
lark, and even into sky-lark. 

Sambuca, altered, through a French medium (though 
certainly euphonized), into sackbut, treated by Miss 
Strickland, in the work above mentioned, as a 
Scottish bagpipe. 

Muasaniello is universally recognized as the name 
of the celebrated Neapolitan insurrectionist, who 
at one time nearly overturned the Government of 
that kingdom. How few who use the word are 
aware that “Mas-Aniello” is but a corruption of 
Thomas Aniello, so pronounced by his vulgar com- 
panions, and now raised to the dignity of a historical 
name ! . 

Hougoumont is a conspicuous feature of the great 
field of Waterloo, and a name familiarly used in 
speaking of the famous battle. In course of time, it 
will be forgotten that this is a mere mistake, said to 
have originated with the great general who achieved 
the victory, catching up, from the peasantry around, 





the sound of Chateau Goumont, and the real name of 
the little rural demesne in question. 


Tuer OLD ENGLISH MINSTRELS. — Much of ro. 
mantic interest clusters around the history of the 
minstrels of England. ‘They are generally supposed 
to have been the successors of the ancient bards, 
who, from the earliest times, were held in the highest 
veneration by nearly all the people of Europe,. 
whether of Celtic or Gothic origin. According to 
Percy, “ Their skill was considered as something di- 
vine ; their persons were deemed sacred; their at- 
tendance was solicited by kings; and they were 
every-where loaded with honors and rewards.” Our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, on their migration into Brit- 
ain, retained their veneration for poetry and song; 
and minstrels continued in high repute, until their 
hold upon the people gradually yielded to the steady 
advance of civilization, the influence of the printing- 
press, and the consequent diffusion of knowledge. 
It is to be borne in mind that the name minstrel was 
applied equally to those who sang, and accompanied 
their voices with the harp or some other instrument, 
and those who were skilled in instrumental music 
only. The harp was the favorite, and indeed the 
national, instrument of the Britons, and its use has 
been traced as far back as the first invasion of the 
country by the Saxons. 

By the laws of Wales, no one could pretend to the 
character of a freeman or gentleman who did not 
possess or could not play upon a harp. Its use was 
forbidden to slaves ; and a harp could not be seized 
for debt, as the simple fact of a person’s being with- 
out one would reduce him to an equality with a slave. 
Other instruments, however, were in use by the early 
Anglo-Saxons, such as the psaltery, the fiddle, and 
the pipe. The minstrels—clad in a costume of their 
own, and singing to their quaint tunes the exploits 
of past heroes, or the simple love-songs of the times— 
were the favorites of royalty, and ofien, and perhaps 
usually, some of the better class held stations at 
court; and under the reigns of Henry I and II, 
Richard I, and John, minstrelsy flourished greatly, 
and the services of the minstrels were often rated 
higher than those of the clergy. These musicians 
seem to have had easy access to all places and per- 
sons, and often received valuable grants from the 
king, until, in the reign of Edward IT (1315), such 
privileges were claimed by them, that a royal edict 
became necessary to prevent impositions and abuses. 

GOLDEN HEREAFTER.—Mr. Editor : In your notes 
on “Sunday-school Songs,” you quote, from one of 
our hymn-writers, the lines, — 

**O, Golden Hereafter ! 
Thine every bright rafter 
Will shake in the thunder of sanctified song.” 
Can you kindly refer me to the author and his place 
of residence, that I may write to him? He seems to 
possess information which I have been unable to get 
from my pocket Bible, and it is possible that he can 
relieve my anxiety about the “Golden Hereafter.” 
What I want to know is, whether there is any danger 
of the plastering or timbers tumbling down when the 
rafters shake. Yours, in affliction, Ss. 
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Sidebonrd {oy the Boung, 


THE MEADOW-GRASS. 

EvEN among the plants there are hermits, and 
those, too, who love companionship. ‘The splendid 
orchids that imitate the forms of insects and party- 
colored birds, stand mostly alone upon grassy mount- 
ain slopes. Years sometimes pass before the zeal- 
ously seeking botanist can succeed in finding some 
of their rare varieties. They do not make their ap- 
pearance every year; they do not ripen every Sum- 
mer their seeds, and when a season is favorable 
enough for them to form properly in their capsules 
the tiny seeds ; yet it seems as if these splendid blos- 
soms had, during their life-time, expended all their 
income, all their sap and strength in the adornment 
of their flowery crowns, so that they have nothing 
left as a dowry for the little seeds, their children. 
Without any means of support, without meal or oil, 
or any thing else to nourish the life of the young 
plant, the helpless seeds deliver themselves up to 
the Autumn wind, and the most of them go to 
destruction. Very seldom does one of thousands 
escape the injuries of the rough weather, and unfold 
itself into a new plant. So the beautiful orchids are 
hermit flowers, and seldom seen. 

How differently do the grasses manage their 
household and family life! As soon as the young 
grass-plant, by a multitude of outreaching roots, has 
made sure of its own existence, it begins immedi- 
ately to provide for company. It does not spend 
much upon blussom-adornment ; it chooses for itself 
only a very modest green; without which, indeed, it 
would hardly pass well in the plant-kingdom. It 
puts forth beneath the earth one long stem, and 
from each knot or joint of this grow, beneath, roots ; 
and, above, new stalks and leaves. In a few weeks, 
out of this single little plant, which sprouted in a 
cool, moist place, have grown many fresh blades, 
forming a beautiful bit of soft, green turf. Each 
jointed stalk bears many branches, the branches 
many spikes or heads, the spikes many blossoms ; 
and in each blossom is formed a seed-kernel. Each 
little blossom is a nursery, and each seed a child of 
the grass-plant. Every thing which the many roots 
suck up out of the ground, which the leaves drink 
out of the moist air, which the sunbeam boils and 
brews in stem and blade, is all only food for the 
hungry young children up in the lovely, swaying 
blossom-heads. Every thing is made ready for them. 
In the seed-kernel is furmed a tiny germ, the young 
plant, already provided with a very small leaf and 
two tiny rootlets. This germ is wrapped round with 
means of sustenance. A little kernel of starchy meal 
is gradually stored up for it, and nourishing juices 
are added, which the young grass-plant will need in 
the future. All this is incased in a dry shell to pro- 
tect it from outside injury. When, at last, all the 





seeds are completely provided for, and well covered, 
they begin to leave the mother-plant. 

In the Autumn there is a great festival of de. 
parture; the little seeds, with their rich dowries, 
leave their home, while the mother-blade looks tired 
and pale. Type of a mother’s love, it has sacrificed 
itself for the welfare of the children. Its leaves are 
withered and dry; its fresh sap rose upward to the 
seeds; the stalk is white and brittle; the seed. 
kernels sink to the earth; and, even in death, the 
old grass-plant lays over them its withering stalks 
and leaves as a further protection, 

The next Spring hundreds of new plants spring 
up ; the whole meadow is green, and then the grasses 
hold glad companionship. There nods the herds- 
grass to the darnel ; the wild-oats lisp to the cockle; 
the slender May-grass holds conversation with the 
orchard-grass ; the rye-grass winds itself trustfully 
about its neighbors ; and, like watchmen, tower above 
the rest the feathery plumes of the fox-tail grass, 
The knotted skin-grass, honey-grass, and wind-grass, 
mingle with numberless varieties of reed-grass and 
rushes; the beautiful quaking-grass rings its tiny, 
tinkling-bells, and the cotton-grass gives a festive 
look to the whole, with its white, silky flakes, A 
multitude of other guests, too—by no means con- 
nected with the family, or nearly related to it—are 
present at the Summer festival. The golden dande- 
lions and buttercups, the daisies, the lovely Liue- - 
bells, the great spotted meadow-lilies, and a hundred 
other blossoming plants, gather in festal array among 
the fresh, green grasses, and, all together, they rejoice 
in the sunshine, banquet on the warm Summer rain, 
adorn themselves with the pearls of the falling even- 
ing dew, and rock and wave in the wind like a living, 
party-colored sea, mixed of the tints of the rainbow, 
And as the separate grass-plants gladly sacrifice 
themselves for the welfare of the hundred little seeds 
which they produce, so the whole great meadow will- 
ingly gives of its rich abundance to the hungry an- 
imal world, Earth-worms, the larvz of beetles, and 
many kinds of snails, gnaw undisturbed among the 
multitude of roots ; but they are sharply looked after 
by the field-mice and moles, so that they may not be- 
come so numerous and greedy as to impoverish their 
hospitable hosts. Among the leaves and blossoms 
live whole colonies of tiny red and white worms, out 
of which some time will slip gnats, flies, and other 
insects, Black and party-colored caterpillars con- 
sume the juicy blades, then creep down low into a 
thick grassy tuft to take there their long chrysalis- 
sleep till they shall wake into beautiful butterflies, 
to hover gratefully above the blossom-crowned heads 
of their benefactors. The meadow-lark builds her 
nest low down in the flowery greenness; the bobo- 
link swings singing on the bending blades; the 
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croaking frog calls from the meadow-brook, and the 
sweet, silver-throated brown thrush, out of the near- 
lying woodland, The pretty, flower-like yellow-birds 
twitter cheerfully, and the brilliant redbirds flash, 
flame-like, hither 2nd thither, dropping clear strains 
of song into the universal rejoicing. Every-where 
the guests of the meadow are merry and musical ; 
the mice peep, the crickets chirp, the grasshoppers 
and locusts sing, the quail calls, and the partridge 
drums loud in the wood. It is a great banquet, and 
there is a rich feast and music for all. But all are 
silent before the sound of the scythe, when the band 
of mowers comes and levels all the swaying blades. 
But after the great wagons, heaped high with their 
fragrant burdens, and crowned with the gay harvest 
wreath, have left the generous meadow, come the 
flocks of white-wooled sheep, and the stately herds 
of broad-browed cattle, to glean after the Summer 
feast till the white covering of Winter falls upon the 
grassy meadow. But scarcely do the snow-flakes 
vanish under the warm kiss of the Spring sunshine, 
than the social, unselfish grasses spring forth again 
in new, strong beauty, and teach to thoughtful men 
the lesson that, after untiring service for others, 
after the sacrificial death of love, follows a glad and 
glorious resurrection ! 





THE STAG AND THE MOLE. 

One Summer evening, a little mole stuck his little 
red nose out of his hole in the earth, when he saw 
near him, grazing upon the delicate grass-blades and 
party-colored flowers, a stately stag. 

“ What a fortunate thing for me,” said the mole, 
“to make the acquaintance of an animal so remark- 
ably large, beautiful, and noble, and who wears a tree 
on his head besides. Who are you? if I may be 
allowed to ask ; and where do you dig your hole?” 

“Simple creature!” replied the distinguished 
dweller of the forest, “how can you believe that I 
dig myself a hole? I live in the open air ; my cover- 
ing is the arching crown of the green beech-tree in 
the midst of the forest ; the sunbeams play hide-and- 
seek among its branches. Miss Nightingale, the dis- 
tinguished court-singer, gives concerts in my neigh- 
borhood ; and Sir Squirrel, the equilibrist, entertains 
me with his performances. Every evening my whole 
dwelling-place is illuminated with glow-worm gas ; 
and it also happens, from time to time, that the dis- 
tinguished master of fire-works, Mr. Moon, pours 
over the tops of the trees a rain of silver light which 
is very extraordinarily beautiful. You seem to me 
to be a cultivated person; I see it in the way you 
turn your little feet outward; and I must earnestly 
advise you to leave your hole in the ground, and to 
make yourself at home with us, as well on account 
of your intellectual culture as of the pleasures and 
excitements which you would find there.” 

“I don’t know,” replied the mole, “whether any 
thing can be more beautiful than my hole. It is car- 
peted with moss; I have in it a plentiful store 
of earth-worms and maggots, which, as you perhaps 
know, it is my business to put an end to; and I re- 
ceived at my birth an excellent velvet cloak; and 








have had the special good luck to be able to see 
from time to time, a sunbeam, which through a crev- 
ice presses into my dwelling. It is really, altogether 
delightful, you may believe it upon my word ; and any 
thing more beautiful-there can not well be anywhere.” 

The stag laughed pityingly, and somewhat con- 
temptuously, at the narrowness of his new acquaint- 
ance, and began a description of the forest and the 
trees, the smallest of which was a hundred times 
more beautiful than the mossy hole in the ground ; 
of the sunshine, too, which was to be seen there 
daily from morning till night; of the extraordinary 
talents of the different singers and songstresses ; of 
the splendid shows which the ‘clouds gave, and 
of many other things besides—pleasures and de- 
lights quite unknown to his listener. The stag was 
a genial person, a poet too, withal ; he knew how to 
tell about these things; and the heart of the little 
mole, which once a ray of sunshine could fill with 
rapture, was only too susceptible. With fast-beating 
pulses he listened ; and a painful thirst after the: hap- 
piness denied to him took possession of his soul. 
For him the forest, with all its splendor, was a closed 
paradise, since even his little income of earth-worms 
and maggots held him inevitably to his hole. 

The stag hastened away, with others of his kind, 
into the forest, in order to be present at a concert 
given by a traveling cuckoo, assisted by several 
amateur frogs. 

‘The mole never saw him again. Sorrowful and 
full of longing, he sat in his hole. His glorious sun- 
beam seemed dim to him; his carpet of moss hard 
and colorless ; his revenue, which would not permit 
him to live in the forest, appeared to him meagre 
and pitiful, and the vocation of his life a miserable 
business. Poor, foolish mole! 





BLANCHE. 


Biancue is a maiden very wee, 

But the sunshine of the house is she. 

Each hour of the day you may hear her call ; 

And through attic, chamber, parlor, and hall, 

Her little red slippers go pat, pat, pat ! 

Only four is she, and little at that ; 

She dotes on her dolls; she has just thirteen— 
Rachel, Jubilee, Georgie, and ten between ; 

Some head‘ess, some armless, some bruised by a fa’! ; 
But Blanche is loving and faithful to all. 

Up-stairs, down-stairs, early and late, 

Clinging to Mary, bothering Kate ; 

From talking and teasing she never is still— 

A very small girl, with a very strong will. 

Always begging to go with whoever is going ; 

She knows not a letter, but is yet very knowing ; 

For she’s looking, and listening, and learning ail day, 
And no matter who speaks, she has something to say, 
Which she thinks very wise ; and so foolish are we 
That with this opinion we often agree: 

For she speaks as she thinks, this maiden of four— 
Unaware of what others have spoken before — 

So merry, she scarcely has time to fret ; 

She says, “thank you,”’ and “‘please,’”’ when she does n't forget, 
And her artless speech has a silvery flow, 

Like the brooks that though flowery meadows go— 
With ripples of laughter and sparkles of fan— 

Gay as a lark till the day is done, 

When the wee little ma‘den drops into her nest, 








Where we "ll leave her to sleep and take her rest. 
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A RICH and pleasant herbarium of rare and foreign 
flowers is that which Rev. Henry W. Warren brings 
us from many foreign lands in his modest little vol- 
ume entitled, Sights and Insights ; or, Knowledge by 
Travel (published by Nelson & Phillips, New York, 
and Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati),—“ dried flow- 
ers from here and there, a daisy from an English 
meadow, a heather that made the Scottish highlands 
blush, forget-me-nots from the snows of the Alps, 
bloud-root from the Coliseum, a rose of Sharon, a 
lily of the valley, a star of Bethlehem, a passion- 
flower from Gethsemane,” “leaves from the graves ” 
of British poets, “ivy from Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
fir from California, cedar from Lebanon, thorns from 
Jericho, terebinth from Hebron, olive from Olivet.” 
‘This little extract from the Introduction will give 
readers some idea of the pleasant manner in which 
the traveled writer presents the results of his sight- 
seeing, in thirty-seven letters, most of which have 
been published in the papers ; “ wandering waifs,” for 
the collection and publication of which we are in- 
debted to the suggestion of the tasteful editor of 
Zion’s Herald. ‘Yhe book is full of instructive and 
enjoyable reading. A vein of humor plays in a quiet 
lambent flame over the surface of Mr. Warren’s phi- 
losophizing and description, that engages attention, 
and makes the letters as fascinating as romance. 


A USEFUL little volume for the devout is Dr. Mac- 
duff’s Gates of Prayer (published by Robert Carter 
& Brothers, New York ; Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati),—“a book of private devotion for morning 
and evening” of every day in the month ; a passage 
of Scripture to commit to memory for each day, with 
a prayer following, either to offer as a prayer, if one 
is in the habit of praying by book, or to meditate 
upon and stimulate devotion, if we prefer extempore 
petition, 

THE third volume of the “Dare to Do Right” 
Series (published by Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati) is Gix- 
seppe’s Home, by Julia A. Mathews. A very interest- 
ing story of a little Italian boy, who began life in bad 
company and with hard fare, but found pleasant pa- 
trons in a couple of New York gentlemen, and finally 
a pleasant home, through their kindness and Chris- 
tian liberality. It seems a pity that writers for chil- 
dren should deem it necessary to keep up interest in 
the characters of their books by adopting their broken 
English, through weary chapters and pages. Such 
bvoks can not but damage imitative childhood. 

THE once famous author of the “ Wide, Wide 
World,” keeps up a continuous series of youth’s 
books in her own inimitable style of easy, natural, 
and cheery dialogue, with never-ending interest in 
every-day matters. Willow Brook (published by 





Robert Carter & Brothers, New York; Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati) is a pleasant story, with 
few incidents, that keeps up unflagging attention by 
its vivacity and variety, and edifies by its moral and 
religious tone. It comes to no end, and may run 
on indefinitely, and promises to be as useful as it is 
endless. 


CHANGE is a law of nature. It is impressed not 
only upon the physical world, but upon the world of 
spirit. All of the beauty and perfection of life, all 
of its repulsiveness and sorrow, are due to this law, 
By it is history made, and to it fiction owes most of 
its charms. TZhorpfe Regis: a Novel, by the author of 
“"lhe Rose Garden,” etc. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers ; Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.), is a tale of 
vicissitudes in a little village near the metropolis of 
London. It is the history of a family bereaved by 
death, scattered and peeled by misfortune, and com- 
forted by Time, the great healer of earthly sorrow, 
In every community may be found those who fondly 
cling to old customs and old ways, to whom the past 
has more interest than the present, and who live 
more in former thoughts and actions than in those of 
the passing day. With these are contrasted the 
characters who have put away the old, and are alive 
only to the new. Such are some of the characters 
described in this pleasant volume about village life. 


Epucation is three-fold,—physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual. To the first belongs nearly all the training 
of children to habits of industry; to the second, the 
whole course of study in our seminaries and colleges ; 
and to the last, all the teachings of the pulpit and the 
Sunday-school. ‘The best school is that in which these 
three kinds are united; and the two latter are com- 
bined in all parochial or denominational institutions 
of learning. Attention is paid to the training of the 
body in the gymnasiums and in many of our common- 
schools, and no pupil needs to neglect any branch of 
education, to the injury of all. In the Xecord of Mr. 
Alcott’s School (Boston: Roberts Brothers ; Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co.), we have exemplified 
particularly the principles and methods of moral cul- 
ture, and, incidentally, those of an intzJlectual and 
spiritual education. The plans pursued, and the time 
allotted to this training, are minutely recorded in this 
volume. “ To contemplate spirit in the Infinite Be- 
ing has ever been acknowledged to be the ground of 
true religion. To contemplate spirit in external na- 
ture is universally allowed to be the true science, 
To contemplate spirit in ourselves, and in our fellow- 
men, is obviously the means of understanding social 
duty, and quickening within ourselves a wise human- 
ity. In general terms, contemplation of spirit is the 
first principle of human culture, the foundation of 
self-education, This principle Mr. Alcott begins 
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with applying to the education of the youngest chil- 
dren, considering early education as a leading of the 
young mind to self-education.” Hence he combined 
the Socratic with the dogmatic system of instruction, 
and early taught the young mind to think and dis- 
cover for itself. The system is perhaps sufficiently 
good ; but Mr. Alcott’s practice of it led him to pre- 
fer human goodness to Divine love, and to exalt the 
creature at the cost of the Creator. 


THAT poetic inspiration, or at least poetic fancy, 
has not become extinct, may be proved by every 
fresh Catalogue of our booksellers and publishers, 
‘The latest evidence of this statement which we have 
observed, is Verses by H. H. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers ; Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.) ‘There is in 
this volume a varied selection of striking thoughts, a 
fine poetic vein, a rich fancy, and chaste diction. 
Many of the pieces are of a religious character, and 
are mostly of the lyric style. They are ali above the 
general order of fugitive verses, and might have been 
aptly called poems. 


In the history of the intelectual development of 
mankind, religion occupies the most prominent place. 
The other factors which enter into the equation of 
human progress, such as philosophy, education, and 
war, have their attorneys in the world’s libraries, by 
the score; the historians of religion appear among 
them like the ship-wrecked mariners in the “/£neid,” 

** Rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 

It is only in more recent years that attention has 
been given to religion as a department of history. 
In A Comparative History of Religions, by James C. 
Moffat, D. D., Professor in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Part II (New York: Dodd & Mead ; Cin- 
cinnati: Sutton & Scott), we have a valuable contri- 
bution to this branch of literature. It traces the 
character and results of the various religions which 
have prevailed among men from early ages to the 
coming of Christ, and treats in this volume particu- 
larly of the later Scriptures, progress, and revolu- 
tions of faith. It is a work which will be read with 
great profit by students of theology and dogma, and 
with interest by all. 


BioGRAPHY, or the history of individual lives, pos- 
sesses a charm which sometimes amounts to a fas- 
cination. It is perhaps at the same time the most 
instructive of all literature ; for the experience of the 
few is a warning and a guide to the many. No class 
of books is more suitable to the young than this ; for 
it is less general than history, and more direct than 
philosophy. To Professor John P. Lacroix, of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University (New York: Nelson & 
Phillips ; Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden), we are 
indebted for 7he Life of Rudolf Stier, compiled from 
German sources. Dr. Ewald Rudolf Stier was an 
eminent evangelical German theologian, who studied 
under Schleiermacher, Neander, Gesenius, Hiibner, 
and others ; and who was the friend and companion 
of Tholuck, Jean Paul, Rothe, and Cail Nitzsch, 
He was a teacher, savant, pastor, and author ; and in 
each of these relations he is very pleasantly described. 











He was also an ardent lover as well as a profound 
student, and there are some charming passages ex- 
hibiting him in this aspect. Better than all, he was 
a loyal, trustful, humble Christian, from whose exam- 
ple we may draw pleasing and useful lessons. Pro- 
fessor Lacroix has embodied into a plain, rapid nar- 
rative the substance of the materials at his command, 
and has done his work sensibly and well. 


FictTion.—The publishers have recently been un- 
usually busy, or authors unusually fertile, in the pro- - 
duction of imaginative literature, and readers need be 
at no loss to find a sufficiency of stories and tales to 
gratify their taste for fiction. We have received from 
the Harpers, Joseph the Few, Her Face was Her For- 
tune, A Princess of Thule, Harry Heathcote of Gan- 
gol, Golden Grain—all in paper covers ; from Apple. 
ton & Co., 7he Water Witch, by Cooper, and Nancy ; 
and from James.R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 7he Fair 
God; or, the Last of the’ Tzins, by Gen. Lewis Wal- 
lace. This is a story of the Mexican Conquest, and 
is a good study of Aztec character and Aztec civili- 
zation, It is more romantic, but not more picturesque, 
than the histories of Prescott. 


JUVENILES, — Sunday-school library-books are 
rapidly worn out, and the shelves need frequent re- 
plenishing. But the supply is equal to the demand, 
and the publishers of juvenile books are constantly 
adding to their old stock, From Sheldon & Co., 
Boston (for sale by Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati), 
we have received Waiting Hours, Asked of God, and 
Fanet Darney, ail of a religious character, and well- 
adapted to the wants and uses of the little folks. 
Dodd & Mead, New York, send us Zhe Mists of the 
Valley, by Agnes Giberne, and AMforning Clouds ; or, 
Penelope, by Mrs. Stanley Leathers. ‘This latter is a 
new name to us ; but if her style and composition are 
equal to Miss Giberne’s, we shall read after her with 
pleasure. Our younger readers will find both these 
volumes much to their liking. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, publish Aunt Jo's Scrap-bag, by Louisa M. 
Alcott. This series contains ten delightful stories, 
told in the author’s best style, and as full of vivacity 
and freshness as two hundred pages can well be. 
From Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, comes 
Rockbourne, and from Harper & Brothers, Pet: or, 
Pastimes and Penalties—both of them handsomely il- 
lustrated, and containing charmingly written stories 
for the young. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
supply any of the above-named volumes, 


THE proposition now before the Ohio Legislature 
to employ a commission to compile or procure the 
writing of text-books which shall not be changed for 
ten years aft-r their introduction, may be democratic, 
but it is not philosophical ; for as teacher we have 
had books imposed upon us for our classes which we 
were glad to get rid of after the trial of a single term. 
It is no easy matter to make a good text-book, and 
the best books are those which grow out of the ex- 
perience of teachers themselves in the schovl-room, 
For this reason we regard Professor William Swin- 
ton’s School Composition (New York : Harper & bros.; 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.) as well worth a trial. 
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SHAVINGS FROM THE CAPITAL. 
A STROLL IN WHICH THE AUTHOR DISCOVERS A 
RELIC OF AN OLD FAMILY. 

IT is on some morning of opening Spring, when 
the fresh air is redolent with the perfume of the early 
buds, which burst in the sheer indolence of non-re- 
sistance, and the tender grass breaks through and 
beards the earth, that is too lazy longer to keep it 
under; when awaking nature winks kindly on the 
corner loafer, and settles into his appreciative soul, 
until he dreamily absorbs it as a birthright; when 
the genial sun, no longer crossed by the lymphatic 
clouds of April, or obscured by the eddying concrete 
rising like a young simoom from strect to street, 
looks patronizingly down upon the house-tops, and 
slants his beams among the passers with reckless 
obstinacy; when the merry oyster-horn has been 
succeeded by the orange-vender, and even this gay 
deceiver has run the length of his popularity ; when 
the last echo of the social toot-horn has long died 
away, and the feet that followed the fiddle have 
sunk into the repose of physical exhaustion, and the 
rented diamonds have been returned to their owners, 
and the houses of feasting and revelry are covered 
anew with sackcloth and mortgages; when the ho- 
tels are given over to emptiness and indigestion, and 
door-posts bristle with subdued announcements of 
“rooms for rent ;” when the eye that is weary of 
public marble and granite would fain seek relief in 
the promising green, and the uncalculating feet wan- 
der listlessly whither they will. 

On such a morning as this, we are led to forsake 
the great thoroughfares, and, crossing the mall under 
the shadows of the Smithsonian, through some un- 
known agency are among the docks. There is no 
rush and hum and struggle incident to active com- 
mercial ways. Along the unfinished intersecting 
streets the unhappy goat frisks undisturbed by visions 
of the pound. The march of improvement has left 
him thirty feet from his native door-step, and steep, 
jagged banks of impassable ‘clay separate him from 
the family hearth-stone. From the basements lean 
frowsy women, whose proximity to water may account 
for any personal antipathy for its use. Gin-mills, 
approachable by formidable stairs, frown with their 
gaudy signs upon the way, like the burnished guns 
of some embattled height, and show the apparent 
heavenward route may be the real road to hell. 
Fringing the water-side are jutting piers, at which 
lie a few sloops and schooners in the ice and oyster 
trade. And here is a motley array of drays and 
oyster-shells, and rough ‘longshoremen and roust- 
abouts, loafing in the sun, or creeping lazily through 
their customary tasks. Beyond stretches the Long 
Bridge, spanning the muddy waters in a straight 
unbroken mile, like a slender web of the ill-defined 





imagination. Here is an idle watchman, in Virginia 
hair and Kentucky butternut, dozing over the rail, 
Near by, a gentlemen of color, in decayed blue, dis. 
cusses to a select group of all sorts of colors and 
complexions. There are rows of ragged urchins 
here and there along the sea-wall, like blackbirds on 
a limb, with bare legs hanging over the brink, in 
spite of police and the number drowned before them, 
engaged in hooking cat-fish and pitching sly rocks 
among the schooners. A dozen vessels of light 
draught lie in the narrow channel. On the decks 
are men, women, boys, and dogs, running up and 
down ; some men lolling under awnings, some lazily 
discussing across an intervening space the merits of 
some sloop or fancy yacht, some tugging at ropes 
and sails. Boys in the primitive attire of a tow shirt 
and tarry overalls are among the rigging with paint- 
pots and yarn, and bronzed women are shuffling to and 
fro in the old humdrum skirmish with pans and kitchen 
furniture. Perched ona pile worn smooth and creased 
by hawsers, we may study the scene with safety and 
leisure. There is the Geo. Driver, with clean decks, 
and hatches neatly battened down, as if to await an- 
other season. The Polly Ann has been left in the 
mud by a retreating tide, while a merry party enliven 
the forecastle of the Georgiana by a dog-fight in the 
water—an amusement that for a single moment at- 
tracts the appreciative eyes of the whole fleet. On 
the nearest deck is a crew of one man, the inevitable 
boy, and a woman. The man is toiling at the end 
of a cob pipe in a manner calculated to succeed in 
the world where energy commands a fair premium. 
He is stretched at full length at the heel of the bow- 
sprit, and the uncouth but not unkindly face seems 
vexed with no higher emotions than the smoke that 
curls away, and, mingling with the steam from drying 
sails, fades upward into nothingness. ‘Ihe boy’s at- 
tention is divided between the immediate prospect 
of being “skinned alive” by the industrious but 
blood-thirsty gentleman with the cob pipe—who has 
paused in his arduous labors long enough to indicate 
such a probability—a pot of paint, from which he is 
laying a new water-line on the Sunbeam, upturned 
on deck for the purpose, and the nearest row of boys 
on the adjoining wall—with considerable odds in favor 
of the latter. The “skinning alive,” which is sug- 
gested by the man of the cob pipe with the quiet air 
of a man who has skinned a dozen boys alive before 
breakfast for the last twenty years, and has a prefer- 
ence for it over the usual method, is predicated on 
the contingency of the boy’s not ‘‘tendin’ ’is busi- 
ness.” And his business, which is to lay new colors 
on the Sunbeam, and otherwise improve its outward 
appearance with a very poor quality of paint, and 
watch for an occasional rock from the shore, would 
seem to increase the possibility of skinning to a 
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reasonable certainty. But it produces no more visible 
effect on the young artist than a change of hands at 
the brush and shifting of tobacco to the other cheek. 
The Zephyr, upon its face on the deck and its freshly 
painted bottom turned upward to the sun, attests 
the extent of one day’s “tendin’ to business.” And 
here is suggested to the inquiring mind the singular 
coincidence, which amounts almost to a fatality, by 
which boats are supplied with names so remarkably 
inconsistent with their appearance. There is no dis- 
position to find fault with the Zephyr; for the Zephyr 
as a zephyr is fully up to the Sunbeam as a sunbeam. 
Yet the former is confessedly too broad in the beam 
for a zephyr, and too long for a wash-tub; while the 
Sunbeam smells rather strongly of fish for a strictly 
heavenly origin, and would scarcely dazzle the eyes 
of the zsthetical beholder. The Afinerva is a coal- 
scow, the Zi/iza Fane a beautiful “three master” on 
which every spar is a model of symmetry, and every 
curve and swell a line of grace. 

Besides the boy of the brush and the man of the cob 
pipe, there is a woman. A pinched-up little woman 
she is too, in a yellow dress and no bonnet, amusing 
herself by putting a new plank in the bottom of a 
pair of greasy pants bearing the appearance of al- 
ready having been several times rebuilt, and keeping 
an eye on the suicidal movements of a two-year-old— 
a double occupation not unusual to women every- 
where, and which may be presumed to afford an un- 
limited amount of domestic happiness. Beyond a 
general faded-out and weather-worn expression of 
countenance, she was a fair specimen of realized 
womanhood as bred from such a life of luxury and 
romantic adventure. It required no violent stretch 
of the imagination to see in her wan face the traces 
of early refinement. We pictured her the beloved 
daughter of a canal-boat captain, surrounded by 
every luxury, within the reach of every means of 
refinement and culture incidental to such a position, 
to be torn from thence to preside over the narrow 
and humble privacy of the floating home of the man 
with the cob pipe. And we sighed as we thought of 
the sacrifice of true love. Indeed, even tears might 
have forced their unbidden way had not our atten- 
tion been called to the singular movements and ap- 
pearance of the two-year-old. Like a true child of 
the ocean in search of its native element, it has, 
during our moments of observation, and at times not 
exceeding half an hour and not less than half a 
minute apart, given vent in melancholy howls to its 
disgust at an apparent inability to get more than one 
bare leg through the scuppers at once; the said 
scuppers being too far from each other, and not con- 
structed with a view to the passage of any substance 
more substantial than river water, or the said bare legs 
being too close together at one end. When the effort 
is varied by an occasional attempt to substitute a 
bare head for the legs, which fails in pure excess of 
ears, it is a source of subdued enjoyment to the boy 
at work on the Zephyr, and even attracts an admiring 
glance from the man at the cob pipe. Only the face 
of the pinched-up woman turns from one to the other 
sympathetically. 

















“J never seed sich a rum covey, nowheres,” says 
he of the cob pipe, with a defiant emphasis on the 
first person singular calculated to close discussion. 
“He ’ll be a doin’ overboard agin one o’ these days, 
blast me!” he continued. And subjoining a few 
choice observations in the terse and emphatic Jan- 
guage of the sea, interspersed with a series of cordial 
invitations for some imaginary miner to “blast” him, 
this sor. of Neptune rolled over, knocked his cob 
pipe against a spar, and went to sleep. 

That the two-year-old was a “rum covey,” we 
would scarcely feel justified in denying. Not so 
much because it was unlike the ordinary run of 
two-year-olds in the particulars of hair and legs, or 
face; but perhaps because in all together to be 
called a baby was most remarkable. But all babies 
are remarkable. And this prodigy was not to be 
distinguished as remarkable for having curly, white 
hair, and dimples in its little elbows and knees; 
nor for possessing a nose of the old stock, a mouth 
which every body said was so like its pa’s, and eyes 
which any body, having eyes of their own, could see 
were the image of its ma’s, Under the gentle home 
influences which soften the heart and Christianize 
the soul of the canal-boatman, the lines of prema- 
ture age, already sadly visible, might yet be dispersed. 
From the quarter-deck to the tow-path, gambling 
the happy hours away, he might have achieved the 
distinction of first assistant, or mule-driver’s mate. 
But such speculations are vain. We see him before 
us as he is—deprived of earthly pleasures, covered 
with dirt and sores, and growing up, as it were, be- 
yond the pale of humanity and the influence of the 
LapiEs’ REPosirory. With drawn cheeks and wa- 
tery eyes, retreating chin, and no nose to speak of, 
unless we may so characterize a bridgeless protuber- 
ance sufficiently removed from the eyes to excite that 
suspicion, it seemed as one born old whom Time 
had overlaid. And the stfaggling hairs told the 
story of incessant worrying at the scuppers, and the 
bruised head spoke plainly of brutality and bumping 
about the decks. There was early misanthropy in 
the turned-up nose, and reckless disregard for life 
in the ominous look into the waters. There was 
that sad yearning in his eyes as he looked over the 
bulwarks to the shore, which would pierce the most 
unsympathetic heart, and spoke a longing unutterable. 

Seeing the subject of our attention, the pinched- 
up woman said, pityingly : 

“ Poor little fellow !” 

“Has he ever fallen overboard.?” we asked, bear- 
ing in mind the remark of the him of the cob pipe. 

“O yes, sir, twice,” said the pinched-up woman, 
with a singularly inappropriate smile. 

“ Indeed !” said we, slipping down from the pile, 
with growing interest, at the risk of our best pants, 
and shifting to a more convenient station. And then 
we watched the little fellow as he moved wearily about, 
now on all-fours, now upright, peering anxiously over 
the shore bulwarks, with a feeling of additional com- 
miseration, which must have caused our sympathetic 
countenance to beam with interrogatories, 

“Yes sir,” continued the pinched-up woman, with 
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an air of absence, as she turned the now completed 
trowsers tar-side out, and proceeded to lay herself 
out on a fresh spot. “Ever since that dreadful night 
his poor mother was swept overboard, and never 
heard of—” 

“Ah! then you are not—” 

“Never heard of more,” said’ the pinched-up 
woman, ignoring and overlapping our untimely in- 
terruption. “They was from Virginia,” she went 
on, without further request, “and b’longed to one 
of the first families.” 

We gazed upon the two-year-old with becoming 
reverence. The boy, who had dropped his brush as 
the man with the cob pipe had dropped to sleep, and 
gone into a regular broadside of rocks, to the sudden 
discomfiture of the boys on the wall, now courted the 
promised skinning by standing on his head and grin- 
ning with delightful anticipation. And the little 
pinched-up woman told us the shocking story, which, 
for brevity and perspicuity; we put in our own 
language : 

“It was rounding Point Lookout in the chops 
of a fresh breeze. The schooner had been doing 
well under a cluse-reefed jib, though the sea rolled 
heavily in, and the wind increasing every moment. 
The light was off our starboard quarter as we were 
ready to tack, my man there at the wheel, and the 
boy minding the jib. It was rather dark, but the 
Point was easily discernible, and the whitened water 
roared and dashed over the long pier which juts 








seaward, as if it would take reparation for the en 
croachment on its domain. Every thing was mage 
fast above and below, his poor mother being under 
the closed hatch, My man sung out to put about; 
and in a second we were rolling in the trough of the 
sea, crossing the Point. I was snug under the wind. 
ward shrouds; and, having been in many a2 worse 
blow, with the schooner in the hands of my man, 
was not much afraid. But just then the hatch flew 
open, and out came his mother. She was terribly 
frightened, and, with the next pitch, lost her footing, 
and tumbled twenty lengths to leeward. I called 
out to her, but it was too late; the wave that ful: 
lowed rose far above me, descended, and swept her 
into the sea. Only a single shriek broke upon the 
ear, and that was choked and smothered in the angry 
roar of elements. Only a single glimpse of a terrified 
face, borne for the moment on the apex-of a wave, 
the eyes starting from the sockets, and the red 
tongue protruding in horrid grimace, and then there 
was nothing. I shall never forget that heart-rending 
howl of despair ; the upturned anguish of that face is 
always in my dreams.” 

Here the pinched-up woman paused to cuff the 
orphaned two-year-vld, and wipe away a tear. And 
the man of the cob pipe slowly arose, kicked the 
orphan gently, and prepared to skin the boy alive; 
when that urchin resumed his brush, with the apology : 

“ Mother’s a been a tellin’ that old story, about our 
dog a bein’ washed overboard, ag’in.” Murray, 





Editor's Gable, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SonGs.—In our strictures hith- 
erto, we have confined ourselves mainly to the objec- 
tionable, the trashy, the worthless. ‘The transient 
popularity of many of these songs is a fact suggestive 
of their unsubstantial nature. The best of them lack 
solidity, body—poetical, sentimental, or religious— 
and have their fleeting nature. They are like the 
frostings of cake, of which children are fond, but 
which minister little that is adapted to satisfy healthy 
appetite or to promote healthy growth—designed not 
to replace substantial food, but to be indulged as 
dessert, and taken sparingly. ‘The mushroomy na- 
ture of these publications renders it necessary to re- 
place them frequently. Real psalms and hymns and 





spiritual songs last for ages; flash poetry pleases for | 


a season, but is soon worn threadbare. The true and 
the solid may go out of fashion, but they never be- 
come stale and sickening. All true growth is slow 
growth. That which shoots up quickly, as quickly 
dies. Solid fiber, that defies the changes of years, 
accumulates slowly ; the stalks and flowers of a sin- 
gle Summer are pithy and fading. Soda-waters 
sparkle with a momentary effervescence, sting the 
palate with a transient excitement, but minister noth- 
ing to substantial being. Many of the popular favor- 





ites of a few years ago are worn out to-day. Their 
very sweetness has been their death. They pleased 
for a moment, but soon palled upon the organs of 
taste, like sweetmeats and rich confections. The 
verse and melody are sugary trifles that afford no 
lasting aliment. Yet a few popular airs suffice to 
secure the sale of a book which is otherwise mainly 
worthless. 

William A. Pond & Co., in advertising their own 
wares in 1872, call the attention of the public to the 
comparative worthlessness of the publications of 
some of their neighbors. “It is well-known,” they 
say, “that the ‘singing-books’ now multiplying so 
fast do not, on a fair average, contain more than five 
or six really good and serviceable pieces, the rest be- 
ing a ‘filling in’ of inferior compositions, which, 
though of good moral sentiment, lack point, as an 
arrow may be of good timber, and yet very dull.” It 
would be hard to find a more perfect characterization 
of nine-tenths of the stuff inflicted upon a patient 
and good-natured, yet sadly abused public. 

Hymn-writing is a special gift, that belongs only to 
minds of the highest order. Only the best hymns, 
written by those specially gifted geniuses in moments 
of highest inspiration, are permanently popular and 
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useful. Only one song in ten thousand becomes 
jmmortal, sung through the ages, the joy of the world, 
the heritage of humanity. Charles Wesley wrote 
six or seven thousand hymns, but only six or seven 
hundred of these are in use in the Church, and not 
one-tenth of these are universally known and popular. 
Hymn-writing for children is even more difficult than 
hymn-writing for adults. Watts and Wesley both 
tried it; but how few of their effusions are known to 
Sunday-school song to-day! It appears to be the 
fancy of numerous unfledged poets and interested 
publishers that nothing is easier than to write hymns 
for children. ‘The fancy obtains currency that the 
sillier they are, the easier they will be understood, as 
fond mothers suppose that the infant will appreciate 
“baby-talk ” when it is too young to understand good 
English, ‘The idea that verse must take the ditty- 
form in order to be level with the comprehension of 
children, is a very erroneous one. By the profuse 
use of sentimental songs and baby melodies, we de- 
grade the taste and discredit the understandings of 
children, A very narrow round of songs will do for 
the infant-school, and these need not be nonsense. 
Children who are taken regularly to church come 
very early to understand and love the hymns of the 
standard hymn-book—written by the greatest au- 
thors—and do not need the watery dilution furnished 
by inferior copyists of the great masters of the sacred 
lyre. 

It is seldom that an individual is, like Milton or 
Michael Angelo, both poet and musician. Mrs, He- 
mans wrote words, and Miss Brown set them to mu- 
sic, that attained a temporary popularity ; but neither 
of these gifted sisters ventured out of her own prov- 
ince into that of the other. Religious song-writers, 
in these days, sometimes make the words and the 
music, and then execute their own productions, re- 
minding one of the bird in A&sop, which boasted of 
a home in three elements—air, earth, and water ; but 
which could not swim like the fish, or soar with the 
eagle, and whose gait on land was only a waddle. 
Where you meet, as one often does, the phrase so grate- 
fully self-adulating, “words and music by the same” 
author, you may be tolerably sure that, nine cases in 
ten, the verse is no poetry or the tune no music ; and 
we often look over the effusions of these duplex gen- 
iuses in vain to find either. The religion of the 
thing is supposed to excuse all other imperfections 
and shortcomings. Imitation is a different thing 
from invention. Pope 

“ Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.’’ 

Charles Wesley’s whole being was a poem, his life 
was ‘rhyme and. rhythm, his religious experiences a 
divine song. His poetry is appreciable by youth 
and children. Why give them feeble imitations in- 
stead of the original? why substitute paste in the 
place of genuine jewels? 

In the song “ Beautiful Zion ”—which, because at- 
tached to a lively tune, has been very popular—the 
machine poetaster, in default of genius for any higher 
flight. has.tagged sixteen “ beautifuls”” to very pro- 
saic rhymes, and brought “ beautiful” beginnings to 
very “lame and impotent conclusions,” ‘The meagre- 





ness of the writer’s resources appears at the end of 
the second end third verses. 
‘Fhe second verse ends with 
“ There shall I join the chorus sweet, 
Worshiping at the Savior’s feet.”’ 
The third verse rhymes the same words,— 
“Thither I press with eager feet, 
‘There shall my rest be long and sweet.’’ 
Child-singers are treated to floods of such painted 
abstractions —the “ bright forever,” the “ golden here- 
after,” the “valley of blessing,” and the “ mountain of ” 
ditto— and to such unbiblical representations as 
“ golden-winged angels,” “ Calvary’s mountain,” and 
“jeweled walls of jasper!” The Bible and canonical 
hymns talk sense, and not nonsense, about “ pil- 
grims,” “ race-courses,” and “goals,” and never mix 
the figures or use them improperly. In Sunday- 
school song-books they are thrown together in indis- 
criminate jumble. One popular writer makes 
“The strand 
Of the promised land 
‘The long-sought final goal.” 
A goal belongs to a race-course, and a strand is a 
shore or beach of the sea. 
What sense is there in the lines 
* When life’s labor-song is sung, 
And the ebon arch is sprung 
Over the shaded couch of death so still ?”” 
Children are told that 
There are little crowns in heaven ; 
There are little harps of gold ; 
There are little shining dresses.”” 
As though they were to remain in a state of infancy 
perennially! We have higher ideas of growth in 
‘The beautiful Summer-land,"’ 


than these lines would seem to intimate. 

But enough of quotation. Our resources would 
enable us to fill columns and pages, but we forbear. 
Our conclusion is, that the great mass of the poetry 
of the Sunday-school song-books is a poor substitute, 
even temporarily, for the songs of the sanctuary. 
Every parent should take his child to church, and as 
soon as he can read, should put a hymn-book into 
his hands, and encourage him, by precept and exam- 
ple, to learn the verse that is standard with the 
Christian world. We do not object to “spiritual 
songs ;” spiritual ditties we do object to. Stirring 
choruses appended to regular hymns are useful on 
many occasions, too well known to be specified here. 
But to make feeble verses and machine-made refrains 
a substitute for the solid songs of Zion is a delusion 
and a snare. 

The music to which these songs are wedded will be 
considered in a future number. 


I1ZARTINESS.—We have heard many persons en- 
deavor to describe the great English preacher, Spur- 
geon, and, we have fancied, with indifferent success, 
A friend, who has recently returned from England, 
finds the secret of his great popularity and useful- 
ness in his wonderful heartiness, Whole-hearted 
himself, his whole soul and inner nature seem to 
gush out, to gurgle forth, with the fullness and 
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impetuosity of the mountain stream, toward the im- 
mense audiences he is constantly addressing. Every 
individual hearer feels that the great orator has a 
personal interest in, and a special friendship and re- 
gard for him; and hence the feeling, at the close 
of one of his wonderful discourses, that possesses 
every unit of the vast throng, is, that he must press 
forward and shake hands with the speaker, who not 
only takes a decided interest in those whom he 
greets, but who is said never to forget an individual 
once commended to his attention. The person 
whose abounding sympathy and overflowing presence 
before an audience were most like that of the British 
orator, was the late Madame Parepa Rosa, so de- 
servedly popular as an artist, and so richly endowed 
with wonderful gifts; but with nothing more richly 
than the rare power she possessed of taking the 
public into her sympathy, affection, and personal 
confidence, in a most motherly, loving way, without 
seeming in the least patronizing, or in the slightest 
degree affected by airs, superiorities, or humilities, 
that so often chill, repel, and disgust. Whole-souled 
heartiness of manner is a grand natural endowment ; 
one well worth special cultivation where nature has 
been parsimonious in its bestowment. 


Love oF FLowers.—The love of flowers is natural 
to woman. But nothing tends so much to deepen 
this love, and make it increase more and mure, as 
the engaging directly in the cultivation of flowers. 
‘Ve mean when the ground is prepared under one’s 
own personal direction; the seed sown, or the bed- 
ding plants set out in the soil, with one’s own hands ; 
and the after-culture, consisting in repeatedly stirring 
the soil, being also done by one’s own individual 
labor. ‘To engage successfully in floriculture a lady 
should not attempt too much at once; but, whatever 
she attempts, she should see to it that ¢at much is 
well done. And thus, from the first initiatory step, 
she may go on and on, adding to her delightful floral 
knowledge so long as she lives. 

One may commence, for instance, with a few, such 
as carnations, sweet-williams, picotee, pinks, pan- 
sies, petunias, phlox Drummondii, verbenas.’ James 
Vick, Rochester, New York, in his “ Floral Guide,” 
gives a graphic description of the flowers we have 
named. 

Carnation.—The most magnificent of all the Dian- 
thus family. Flowers large, beautiful, and delightfully 
fragrant; a rival of the rose. Seed may be sown 
under glass in the Spring, or in the open ground, and 
the second Summer plants will flower. Some will 
prove single, others semi-double, and these can be 
pulled up as soon as they show flower. Young plants 
are perfectly hardy; but when old, they are injured 
in the Winter. A succession of young plants should 
be procured, either from seeds or from layers, every 
year. 

Sweet-William.—This old and popular flower has 
been improved greatly in the past few years. ‘The 
perfection, or auricula-flowered, are of exceedingly 
beautiful colors, clear, distinct, and varied ; trusses 
of very great size, with single flowers as large as an 
American quarter. ‘l'reatment as for carnation. 





Picotee.—Very much like the carnation, as fine, and 
more delicate in its coloring. Seed sown in the open 
ground in May or June will flower well the next sea. 
son; started under glass earlier, by Fall will make 
strong plants. ‘Treatment like the carnation. 

Pink (Dianthus hortensis), Nat. Ord. Silenacea, 
Very closely related to the picotee and carnation, 
but smaller flowers, and more hardy. Flowers very 
beautiful and very fragrant. Seed may be sown under 
glass or in the garden. ‘I'reatment same as carnation, 

Pansy.—The pansy is now a popular flower with 
both florists and amateurs, giving abundance of bloom 
until after severe frosts, enduring our hard Winters 
with safety, and greeting us in the earliest Spring 
with a profusion of bright blossoms, It will flower 
better in the middle of the Summer if planted where it 
is somewhat shaded from the hot sun; but in almost 
any situation wiil give fine flowers in the Spring and 
Autumn, If plants come into bloom in the heat of 
Summer, the flowers will be small at first ; but as the 
weather becomes cooler, they will increase in size and 
beauty. Often plants that produce flowers two anda 
half inches in diameter during the cool, showery 
weather of Spring, will give only the smallest possi- 
ble specimens during the dry weather of Summer, 
‘To have good flowers the plant must be vigorous, 
and make a rapid growth. No flower is more easily 
ruined by ill-treatment or adverse circumstances. ‘lhe 
fancy varieties are of fine habit, great beauty, and 
are well adapted to our climate. 

Petunia.—Just fifty years ago, the white petunia 
was found by a botanical explorer in South America, 
on the Rio de la Plata River. For seven years the 
florists of Europe were delighted with this poor white 
petunia, when a purple petunia was discovered in 
Brazil. Since that time, 1830, the improvement of 
this flower has been constant. About fifteen years 
since, the floral world were surprised by the announce- 
ment of a double white flower. It was only semi- 
double ; but now we have them well doubled, of all 
colors, and as large as any one can wish. Seed sown 
in the Spring will produce flowering plants in June 
that will continue to bloom abundantly until frost. 
Seed may be sown in a cold-frame or hot-bed, or in 
the open ground. Set the plants about eighteen 
inches apart. They come pretty true from seed, 
though not reliable in this respect, being inclined to 
sport. No flower will make a gayer bed, bearing 
immense numbers of flowers during the whole season, 

Verbena, — Well-known and universally popular 
bedding-plants ; may be treated as half-hardy an- 
nuals. Seeds should be sown under glass, if possible, 
early in the Spring. Plants grown from seed are 
much more healthy, and make larger and hardier 
plants than those grown from cuttings, and are aiso 
usually more fragrant. 

WoMEN’s TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. — We give 
elsewhere in this number a brief account of the initia- 
tion of this movement, which we have looked upon 
with wonder. At length the women have begun their 
work in this city. !low the movement will result, 
God only knows ; but as He only is sovereign among 
the affairs of men, we commit it to his guidance. 
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